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The  i^ruzen  Fortune 


CHAPTER  I 

FALSE  COLOURS 

The  luck  turned,  though  I  did  not  know  it, 
when  I  met  the  red-haired  man  on  the  road 
to  Vermilion.  The  colour  might  have  warned 
me  of  gold  and  blood,  and  it  brought  enough 
of  both.  It  brought  more  red  metal  than  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  use,  and  it  brought 
such  memories  that  I  have  hated  my  own 
red  hair  ever  since,  and  have  almost,  but  not 
quite,  believed  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  I  had  never  met  the  Irishman  on  the 
Vermilion  stage  road,  and  had  never  become 
involved  in  the  herce  and  blood-stained  mesh 
of  cruelty  and  greed  that  followed. 

I  was  plodding  along,  about  ten  ir  ,  from 
town,  when  I  perceived  a  line  of  dust  min-r 
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above  the  road  ahead.  As  it  n eared  me  it 
revealed  a  big  man  pushing  a  very  tired  horse 
into  a  lope. 

I  noticed  that  he  looked  hard  at  me  as  he 
approached,  and  when  he  had  come  nearer 
he  suddenly  pulled  up,  with  our  animals' 
heads  almost  touching.  He  was  dressed  like 
myself  in  rough  miner's  costume,  but  his  felt 
hat-brim  was  looped  up  with  some  metal  in- 
signia, and  his  coat  was  thrown  across  his  sad- 
dle-bow. 

His  hair  was  rather  long,  like  my  own,  and 
was  of  the  same  unlovely  shade  of  red.  His 
heavy  moustache  matched  mine  too,  and  we 
were  of  much  the  same  large  build,  but  there 
ended  the  resemblance,  such  as  it  was. 

The  red-haired  man  gazed  fixedly  at  me, 
and  I  at  him,  for  my  burro  had  stopped 
gladly.  Finally  he  moved  his  horse  a  pace 
nearer,  pushing  back  his  hat,  and  the  action 
gave  me  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  hard,  blood- 
shot, greenish-grey  eyes,  like  a  wolf's. 

"  Good-afternoon  to  you,  stranger!  "  he  said 
in  a  curiously  shrill  voice  with  a  hint  of  a 
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brogue  in  it,  a  thin  voice,  which  did  not 
match  his  bulk. 

I  replied  civilly  to  the  salutation  and  was 
about  to  ride  on. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  horseman.  "I 
f  reckon  we're  the  only  two  red-headed  men  on 

the  trail  to-day.  No  offense,  stranger, 
i  Saints!  we're  as  like  as  two  pays." 

"Not  quite/'  I  said.  "It's  only  the 
hair." 

"Well,  but  "    He  continued  to  scan 

me  up  and  down  so  curiously  that  I  began  to 
be  annoyed.    "  Piospecting?    Been  in  the 
I  hills  long?  " 

'  "  First  time  out  for  three  weeks,"  I  told 

him. 

"You're  goin^  into  Vermilion,  maybe?" 
I  said  that  I  was. 

"  I  ought  to  go  there  too.  I  passed  my  word 
J  to  be  iw  town  this  afternoon,  but  I  can't,  no- 

i  how.   Got  to  ride  down  to  Osage." 

'  He  inspected  me  again  with  interest. 

I  "  Say,  would  you  have  time  to  make  ten 

dollars?  It's  just  a  package  of  papers  I  want 

! 
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you  to  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Blackfoot 
Mine." 

I  was  about  to  say  that  I  would  deliver  it 
for  nothing^,  when  I  recollected  that  ten  dol- 
lars would  buy  a  good  deal  of  pork  and  flour, 
and  I  nodded. 

"Then  here's  five  dollars  down,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  and  here's  a  receipt  for  the  other 
five."  He  scribbled  on  a  bit  of  paper  with  a 
pencil.  "They'll  give  you  the  money  at  the 
office  if  you  hand  them  this.  And  here's  what 
I  want  you  to  deliver,"  he  went  on,  taking  a 
large  sealed  official  envelope  from  his  pocket. 
"  It's  just  papers,  no  good  to  any  one  but  me 
and  the  Blackfoot  people." 

I  pocketed  the  package,  the  note  and  the 
five-dollar  bill. 

"  And,  look  you,"  he  continued.  "  They 
don't  hardly  know  me  by  sight  at  the  office, 
and  they'll  probably  think  you're  me.  That's 
what  I  want  them  to  think,  I'm  telling  you 
straight.  You  see,  I  promised  to  bring  this 
package  in  myself,  and  if  they  think  I've 
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done  it,  why,  that's  where  you  earn  your  ten 
dollars." 

I  was  not  much  pleased  with  this  explana- 
tion, but  it  seemed  no  very  serious  matter 
after  all,  and  I  agreed. 

"And  yet  another  thing,"  said  the  red- 
haired  man.  "  We're  about  of  a  size,  and  you 
must  change  hats  with  me." 

He  leaned  over,  deftly  lifted  off  my  hat  and 
replaced  it  with  his  own,  before  I  could  stop 
him. 

"That's  all.  Good-bye,  and  good  luck!" 
he  shouted,  and  was  off  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

I  had  to  look  vainly  after  him,  for  there 
was  no  use  in  setting  my  burro  in  pursuit. 
But  I  was  filled  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
Why  should  he  wish  me  to  personate  him?  I 
thought  it  smelt  of  fraud. 

The  paper  he  had  given  me  was  simply  a 
receipt  for  five  dollars  signed  "  J.  C.  Dolan." 
But  I  reflected  that  I  could  easily  prove  my 
real  identity  if  necessary,  and  I  needed  the 
ten  dollars.   So  I  concluded  not  to  look  too 
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closely  into  the  matter,  but  to  perform  my 
duties  as  messenger,  and  ask  no  questic  is. 

So  1  rode  on,  reaching  Vermilion  late  in 
the  afternoon.  As  I  ascended  the  stony  main 
street  of  the  town,  which  climbs  at  a  grade 
that  would  astound  an  Easterner,  I  noticed 
that  the  place  seemed  unusually  full  of  men, 
and  that  there  was  some  excitement  in  the 
air. 

I  attributed  this  to  the  shutting  down  of  the 
mines,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  crowds, 
though  I  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  m]rself.  But  I  set  it  down 
to  my  fearfully  dusty  and  wilderness-worn 
appearance,  and  I  rode  straight  to  the  office 
of  the  Blackfoot  Mine.  It  was  a  handsome 
building,  much  resembling  a  bank,  situated 
on  e  main  street;  I  hitched  my  burro  and 
went  in. 

At  the  wicket  marked  "  Cashier  "  I  shoved 
in  the  sealed  envelope. 

"  I  want  to  leave  this  here,"  I  said. 

"  All  right.  What  is  it?  "  said  the  cashier, 
looking  surprised. 
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"  And  I  want  to  get  five  dollan,"  I  added, 
giving  him  the  receipt 

He  glanced  at  the  paper,  looked  quickly 
back  at  me,  and  his  expression  changed. 

"Why  certainly,  Mr.  Dolan,"  he  said  ef- 
fusively, shoving  out  the  money.  "  I  didn't 
know  you  at  first.   Things  quiet  to-day?" 

I  mumbled  something  and  turned  to  go, 
oppressed  by  my  false  colours. 

"Won't  you  wait  a  minute?"  said  the 
cashier.  "  I  know  Mr.  Crawford  will  want  to 
see  you."  He  ran  back  through  the  office 
crying,  "Mr.  Crawford!  Here's  Mr. 
Dolan  I" 

I  had  no  desire  whatever  to  see  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, but  I  heard  a  sudden  exclamation,  the 
sound  of  a  chair  being  pushed  hastily  back, 
and  a  man  came  out  into  the  corridor  by  a 
door  marked  "  Private."  He  was  an  elderly, 
anxious-looking  gentleman,  and  I  expected 
to  be  instantly  exposed.  But  he  looked  at  me 
in  a  doubtful  way,  and  said  interrogatively, 
"Mr.  Dolan?" 

I  muttered  some  sort  of  assent. 
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"  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  didn^t  know  you. 
You  know  you've  never  been  around  this  of- 
fice," he  cried  with  a  great  show  of  cordiality 
whiih  ring  false.   "Believe  me,  I've  never 

had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  Man,  you've 
got  nerve!  I  admire  you.  The  town's  like  a 
wasps'  nest.   What  are  you  goin^  lo  do?" 

**  1  don't  know  exactly,"  I  stammered.  But 
I  wanted  to  get  away  at  once. 

"  I'd  advise  you  to  be  careful,"  he  went  on, 
looking  uneasily  out  the  window.  "  Are  you 
going  to  be  in  town  all  day?  We  may  want 
to  communicate  with  you.  Where  can  we  find 
you  for  the  next  hour  or  two?  Shall  I  'phone 
you  at  Mr.  Ranon's?" 

"  I'll  go  and  sit  in  the  Palace  Saloon,  a  cou- 
ple of  blocks  down  the  street.  You  can  find 
me  there,"  I  said,  and  hurried  away. 

My  entrance  into  the  saloon  produced  an 
effect  that  astonished  and  alarmed  me.  Men 
glanced  sideways  at  me,  w^hispered  and 
glanced  again,  and  there  seemed  to  be  he  tility 
in  their  faces.  Yet  no  one  spoke  to  me  or 
offered  any  provocation,  as  I  seated  myself  at 
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little  tabic  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
bar. 

T  w  as  ashamed  to  leave  the  place  at  once 
and  I  sat  there  for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes, 
vvondcrin^r  who  this  man  Dolan  might  be,  and 
what  profit  or  peril  I  was  going  to  gain  by 
personatinjG;  him.  My  personation  was  cer- 
tainly successful,  so  successful  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  continue  it  much  longer.  The  hos- 
tile, curious  eyes  on  every  side  made  me  nerv- 
ous, and  I  was  about  to  go  out  when  a  bare- 
headed young  man  hurried  into  the  saloon. 

I  thought  I  had  seen  him  at  the  office.  He 
glanced  searchingly  about,  then  came  over  to 
me,  dropped  a  note  on  the  table  and  hurried 
out  without  uttering  a  word;  but  there  was 
fear  in  his  face. 

I  tore  the  note  op-n.  It  read: 

Town  getting  too  hot  for  you.  Better  get 
out  and  lie  low.  Shall  I  send  you  any  money? 

"  Crawford." 

It  was  an  opportunity  of  replenishing  my 
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treasury,  but  I  did  not  want  any  more  money 
— from  that  quarter.  I  was  growing  thor- 
oughly frightened.  Some  movement  which 
I  did  not  understand  was  on  foot,  and  it 
seemed  that  I  had  unconsciously  involved  my- 
self in  it.  I  got  up  and  started  back  to  the 
Blackfoot  office,  determined  to  give  back  the 
five  dollars  and  clear  up  the  misunderstand- 
ing. 

As  I  crossed  the  street  some  one  hooted.  I 
looked  back,  and  a  stone  flew  past  me.  A 
crowd  was  collected,  staring  at  me,  and  I 
could  almost  see  an  excited  whisper  run 
through  it.  The  note  was  right.  The  town 
was  getting  hot — over  something. 

I  strode  into  the  mine  offices  resolutely,  and 
met  Crawford  in  the  corridor.  He  threw  up 
his  hands  in  afYright  when  he  saw  me. 

"Good  God!  what  are  you  here  for?"  he 
cried.  "  Didn't  you  get  my  note?  What's 
the  matter?  Want  any  money?  Here,  give 
mc  a  hundred  dollars!"  he  snapped  to  the 
cashier,  and  he  crammed  the  package  of  bills 
into  my  breast  pocket  without  looking  at 
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them.  "What  are  ycu  waiting  for?  Man, 
the  town's  on  fire!  " 

"  I'm  not  Dolanl  "  I  blurted  out. 

"Whit!  Then  who  are  you?  No,  that 
won't  work.  You've  been  spotted.  Why, 
you've  got  the  badge  on  your  hat.  My  God! 
here  come  the  lynchers  1" 

In  fact,  I  too  heard  from  the  street  the 
hoarse  roar  and  clamour  of  an  excited  mob, 
coming  nearer,  and  the  tramp  and  shuffle  of 
hundreds  of  feet. 

"They'll  wreck  the  offices!"  exclaimed 
Crawford,  who  was  white  to  the  lips.  "  You 
can't  stay  here." 

He  seized  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  before 
I  could  resist  he  had  fairly  run  me  out  the 
door  and  down  the  steps  to  the  street. 

"Out  you  go  I  Look  out  for  yourself  1"  he 
snarled,  and  I  thought  I  heard  "  damn  you!  " 
as  the  door  slammed  and  locked  behind  me. 

A  mighty  howl,  a  blast  of  yells  and  curses 
struck  me  in  the  face  as  I  reached  the  side- 
walk. A  dozen  stones  flew  past,  and  I  heard 
the  splintering  crash  of  the  office  windows. 
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A  mob  of  several  hundred  men  was  pouring 

down  the  street.  They  looked  like  miners; 
they  carried  clubs,  drills,  picks,  guns,  and  a 
man  in  front  swung  a  long  rope.  It  was  for 
me^  that  rope.  The  yells  that  greeted  my  ap- 
pearance left  no  doubt  of  it.  My  burro  was 
still  hitched  in  front  of  the  office,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  mount.    I  ran  for  my  life. 

Ihere  is  something  utterly  paralysing  in 
the  inhuman  fury  of  a  mob.  I  had  encount- 
ered a  good  many  dangers  before,  but  nothing 
had  ever  given  me  the  sick  terror  that  new 
saturated  my  whole  body.  My  legs  felt  be- 
numbed as  I  ran. 

I  heard  a  couple  of  pistol-shots,  and  then 
cries  of  "  Don't  shoot  him.  Hang  the 
butcher!  "  I  swerved  off  at  the  first  side  street, 
hoping  to  dodge  into  some  alley  or  back  yard, 
bdf.  no  such  refuge  presented  itself.  I  did  not 
kivv\  the  geography  of  the  town,  and  I  had 
no  -{Iti  which  way  to  turn.  The  scattered 
van  of  the  mob  was  gaining  upon  me  with  the 
most  diab  ocal  uproar,  when  I  came  sud- 
denly out  upon  a  wide,  level  street,  shaded 
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with  fine  trees  and  built  up  with  handsome 
dwellings.  Surely  some  of  these  mansions 
would  protect  me,  and  I  fled  toward  them. 
But  as  I  turned  the  corner  a  stone  hit  me  hard 
on  the  back.  I  staggered,  almost  fell  upon  my 
face,  and  before  I  could  recover  myself  the 
lynchers  were  up-n  me  like  a  swarm  of  mad- 
dened bees. 

Something  struck  me  on  the  head,  and  I 
saw  red  lights.  A  big  miner,  his  face  sweat- 
ing and  distorted,  swung  an  iron  crowbar  at 
me,  and  I  wrenched  it  out  of  his  hands  and 
beat  them  back  with  it  for  an  instant.  When 
a  man  is  fairly  at  bay  it  is  astonishing  how  he 
can  fight  for  his  life,  and  I  managed  to  clear 
a  space  in  front,  but  they  swarmed  at  me 
from  behind. 

Nothing  but  ny  unusual  physical  strength 
enabled  me  to  keep  my  feet  so  long.  The 
blood  was  running  into  my  eyes  from  a  cut 
on  my  forehead.  I  w.:s  almost  at  the  end  of 
my  breath  and  strength  when  T  saw,  over  the 
heads  of  my  murderers,  a  handsome  carriage 
moving  slowly  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
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press.    It  must  have  become  suddenly  en- 
tangled in  the  mob,  and  was  unable  to  get  out. 
It  was  only  a  few  yards  away,  and  in  it  sat 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw.  Even 
in  that  desperate  moment  T  felt  a  shock  of 
admiration.    She  was  scarcely  moie  than  a 
girl,  but  full-blown  with  a  Spanish  luxuri- 
ance.   I  saw  it  all  at  a  glance— her  skin 
creamy  as  a  magnolia  bud,  her  eyes  great  and 
black,  and  masses  of  black  hair  oiled  under 
her  white  hat.   She  was  dressed  all  in  white, 
she  held  a  white  parasol,  and  she  looked  down 
with  the  most  superb  indifference  at  the  jam 
of  howling  miners  around  her  carriage.  The 
coachman  was  pale  and  frightened,  leaning 
forward  and  trying  to  sooth  the  uneasy  horses, 
but  she  sat  still,  with  a  sort  of  regal  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  brutal  melee  that  surged 
round  her  carriage  wheels. 

I  saw  all  this  in  a  flash,  at  a  glance,  as  I 
battled.  And  I  thought  that  if  I  could  reach 
that  carriage  she  could  not  refuse  me  help. 
She  could  whip  up  the  horses,  break  through 
the  mob  and  get  clear.  I  redoubled  my  efforts, 
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and  fought  like  a  madman  to  gain  the  centre 
of  the  street.  The  carriage  rolled  slowly  up ; 
it  was  passing  me,  but  it  was  six  feet  away.  I 
could  not  reach  it. 

I  cast  an  imploring  glance  at  the  woman. 
She  met  it  full.  She  looked  straight  into  my 
desperate  eyes  with  a  gaze  of  the  most  icy 
unconcern,  except  that  a  faint  smile  of  con- 
tempt—or was  it  satisfaction?— curved  her 
red  lips. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  "BONANZA" 

Just  how  I  happened  to  be  on  the  road 
to  Vermilion  involves  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances that  I  do  not  care  to  recollect  too 
clearly.  There  was  nothing  particularly  dis- 
graceful in  the  way  I  had  spent  the  past  ten 
years,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  folly  and 
a  fair  amount  of  bad  luck.  I  suppose  I  should 
have  been  practising  law  in  Seattle  and  get- 
ting some  returns  from  a  legal  education  that 
had  cost  my  father  a  great  deal  of  money;  but 
instead  I  had  been  a  gold-hunter  in  Idaho,  a 
surveyor  in  Dakota,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
rather  a  failure  everywhere.  And  I  was  not 
even  a  spectacular  failure. 

Such  a  character  drifts  into  journalism  as 
naturally  as  a  pugilist  takes  to  salo'>n-keeping, 
and  I  happened  to  come  into  iendale, 
California,  with  a  little  .,iey.  d  a  sen- 
sible thing  for  once.   I  bought  a  ..alf  interest 
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in  the  local  weekly,  the  Bonanza,  determined 
for  once  to  get  something  tangible  for  my 
money. 

The  Bonanza  was  managed  and  owned  by 
Its  editor,  Philip  Gordon—"  Pill "  Gordon, 
the  best  friend  I  shall  ever  know.   But  the 
paper  had  seen  better  days— vivid  days  when 
the  golden  flood  ran  high  tide  through  Smith 
County,  when  copies  sold  for  a  dollar  apiece 
at  the  mines,  and  when  it  was  fiery  with  the 
violent  metaphor  and  picturesque  abuse  that 
was  supposed  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  West- 
ern journalism.   Men  had  come  into  tnc  office 
with  six-shooters  in  quest  of  apologies,  or, 
preferably,  blood.   More  than  one  editor  had 
died  with  his  boots  on,  and  the  report  of  his 
own  pistol  the  last  sound  in  his  ears,  and  more 
than  one  had  kept  his  private  burying-ground. 
But  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  had  done 
what  the  bullets  of  the  bad  men  had  failed  to 
do.    Goldendale  had  declined,  and  the  Bon- 
anza had  declined  with  it,  sinking  to  a  dull, 
inofiFensive  country  weekly  relying  largely 
upon  "  boiler-plate." 
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But  Pill  Gordon  still  believed  in  the  Bon- 
(inza  and  in  the  future  of  Goldcndalc  with 
tlic  fanatical  local  pride  of  the  West.  His 
hope  was  to  see  Goldendale  a  metropolis,  the 
Bonanza  a  daily,  and  himself,  I  believe,  state 
senator.  As  at  least  the  first  two  of  these  am- 
bitions were  shared  by  all  his  fellow-towns- 
men he  never  came  to  realize  their  pathetic 
absurdity.  Everyone  was  insane  with  him, 
except,  perhaps,  myself  and  his  sister  Jessie. 

She  was  several  years  older  than  Pill,  and 
they  lived  alone  together  in  a  rambling  house 
on  Goldendale's  outskirts,  where  she  took  care 
of  him  in  a  maternal  fashion.  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  my  spare  time  there,  but  it  w  lore 
than  propinquity  that  made  me  fall  ii  e. 

It  scarcely  occurred  to  me  to  ask  myself 
whether  she  was  pretty.  She  was  a  girl  of 
California  in  every  inch,  tall,  like  her 
brother,  her  skin  like  the  pale  gold  of  the 
wheat,  and  with  big,  luminous  brown  eyes. 
In  the  orchard  behind  the  house  she  had  an 
apiary  of  fifty  hives  of  Italian  bees,  which 
were  her  greatest  delight,  and  all  her  move- 
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ments  had  the  quiet  deliberation  that  she  may 
have  learned  in  dealing  with  those  insects.  I 
can  see  her  at  this  moment,  as  I  first  saw  her, 
moving  slowly  among  the  white-painted  hives 
under  the  wide  branches  of  apple  and  peach, 
where  the  air  was  full  of  the  hurrying  bees, 
and  heavy  with  the  rich  smell  of  honey  and 
wax. 

I  helped  her  whenever  I  could  find  an  ex- 
cuse, in  spite  of  stings,  and  I  made  an  excuse 
pretty  often.  Presently  I  became  immune  to 
the  stings,  but  not  to  the  more  delicious  poi- 
son. I  became  an  enthusiastic  apiarist,  less 
from  interest  in  the  bees  than  in  the  bee- 
keeper. We  spent  hours  in  watching  the  col- 
onies, and  in  technical  discussion  of  queens, 
hives,  frames  and  foundation.  We  were  all 
hard  up,  short  of  money,  with  the  Bonanza  as 
usual  staggering  on  the  edge  of  unspeakable 
gulfs  and  carrying  all  our  money  and  every- 
thing that  we  could  mortgage,  but  when  I 
think  of  those  quiet  days  in  the  most  poetic 
of  out-door  occupations  and  the  mildest  of 
journalism,  I  am  tempted  to  think  them  the 
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happiest  of  my  life.  Whether  they  were  or 

not.  they  could  not  last. 

We  had  been  spending  more  money  on  the 
paper  than  1  thou^rht  wise;  Pill  had  an  idea 
that  a  better  paper  would  increase  our  cir- 
culation.   Then,  on  the  almost  certainty  of  a 
large  job-printing  contract,  we  had  purchased 
a  new  press,  which  further  necessitated  tlij 
purchase  of  a  gasoline  engine  to  run  it,  in- 
stead of  the  customary  mule.  This  press'had 
broken  down  two  weeks  after  it  was  installed ; 
we  had  had  to  get  an  expert  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; finally  had  to  exchange  it.  Our  circu- 
lation had  not  obviously  increased,  and,  worse 
than  all,  we  had  failed  to  get  the  expected 
contract. 

The  Bonanza's  plant  and  Pill's  house  were 
both  mortr^ragcd  to  the  last  dollar,  but  some- 
how Pill  had  raised  a  loan  of  six  thousand 
dollars  on  our  note.  How  he  had  persuaded 
the  bank  to  accept  any  more  of  our  paper  was 
a  mystery  which  only  he  could  explain.  He 
had  engineered  the  transaction,  and  he  had 
given  me  only  the  vaguest  details. 


or 
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Something  about  the  affair  was  troubling 
him  seriously,  however.  From  the  kindest 
and  most  jovial  of  good  fellows  he  had  grown 
abstracted,  moody,  sometimes  harsh.  Jessie 
was  much  grieved  because  he  would  not  eat 
enough,  and  I  because  he  was  drinking  too 
much.  It  was  not  one  of  his  bad  habits,  and 
I  thought  it  indicated  desperation. 

Jessie  did  not  know  of  the  drink,  but  she 
divined  the  desperation,  and  grew  pale  with 
anxiety.  I  did  not  venture  to  speak  to  her  of 
the  matter,  till  she  opened  the  subject  herself. 
V.  e  were  in  the  orchard,  as  usual,  where  the 
apple- blossoms,  just  opening,  were  full  of  Jes- 
sie's bees. 

"Phil's  awfully  worried,"  she  said  sud- 
denly. "Do  you  know  what  the  matter 
is?" 

"Not  exactly,"  I  replied.  "  Business,  of 
course  " 

"The  paper  is  in  difficulties?"  she  asked, 
quickly. 

When  was  the  Bonanza  not  in  difficulties? 
I  thought,  but  I  did  not  say  it. 
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"  It  seems  to  nic  that  Pill  wants  to  expand 
too  much,"  I  said  instead.  "  There's  only  a 
limited  amount  of  newspaper  business  here, 

after  all." 

"But  we're  ^oing  to  increase  it,  aren't 
we?"  she  answered.  "We're  going  to  make 
Goldcndale  w  hat  it  was  in  fifty-five." 

I  glanced  at  her  ironically. 

"Yes,  Phil's  committed  to  that  pro- 
gramme," she  insisted,  "  and  I'm  with  him, 
heart  and  soul,  in  whatever  he  does." 

"All  right.  Fm  in  it  heart  and  soul  too, 
then,"  I  said,  cheerfully. 

"  Why?  Your  interests  are  not  all  in  Gol- 
dcndale, like  ours." 

"Yes,  they  aie.  The  greatest  interests  I 
have  in  the  world  are  here,"  I  exclaimed, 
catching  at  the  opportunity.  "  And  the  great- 
est hopes." 

"  You  mean  that  the  paper  " 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  the  paper.  I  mean — 
f  mean  that  you  arc  the  only  person — you  are 
all  I  care  for  on  earth.  All  my  interests  are 
in  you,  and  all  my  hopes,  and  ail  my  life.  I 
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know  that  I've  got  nothing  to  offer  you  now. 
but  " 

"  Don't,"  she  interrupted,  gently.  "You're 
talking  foolishly." 

I  stopped  short,  taken  aback. 

"  But  it's  a  fact."  I  recovered  myself  to  say. 
"  I've  ^^ot  nothin^r  to  offer  you,  but  I  love  you, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Jessie,  if  I've  got 
any  chance  at  all— if  you  care  for  me  at  all." 

"If  I  did,  do  you  think  it  would  matter 
what  you  had  to  offer  me,  as  you  call  it,"  she 
answered,  turning  half  away,  and  my  heart 
sank.  "  Don't  you  know  me  yet?  "  she  added, 
turning  back  again,  and  I  caught  a  look  in 
her  eyes  that  thrilled  me. 

"  Do  you  care  for  me  at  all,  then?  " 

"Don't  you  know?"  she  said,  turning 
quickly  a  vay  once  more,  but  she  did  not  re- 
sist when  I  drew  her  back  and  what  we  said 
next  is  no  one's  business. 

"But  Phil!"  she  exclaimed  at  last.  "I 
can't  desert  Phil." 

"There's  no  need.    Pill  can  live  with  us." 

But  she  shook  her  head. 
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"  Phil's  having  a  hard  fight  now,  and  he 
needs  all  the  love  and  care  that  I  can  give 
him.  He  needs  me  more  than  you  do.  You 
know  that  I  couldn't  abandon  him,  now." 

I  argued  this  new  obstacle  with  her  vainly, 
almost  jealous  of  Pill. 

"Well,  but  when  Pill  doesn't  need  you — 
when  the  pape  r  is  booming,  and  he  has  made 
his  pile?  "  I  demanded. 

"Then,  I  suppose  it  would  be  different — 
for  I  will  always  love  you,  whatever  hap- 
pens," she  murmured. 

"  Then,  by  thunder,  the  paper  is  going 
to  boom.  Watch  me  boom  itl"  I  ex- 
claimed, 

I  went  down  to  the  office  half  an  hour  later 
with  a  spirit  for  any  enterprise,  I  had  a 
dozen  schemes  for  expanding  our  fortunes.  I 
would  make  the  Bonanza  the  best  paper  in 
California;  I  would  make  Goldendale  a  great 
city,  and  Pill  a  legislator.  I  would  have  un- 
dertaken to  make  him  President.  I  burst  into 
the  office  and  slung  my  hat  on  the  table.  Pill 
was  there,  moodily  chewing  the  stem  of  an 
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unlighted  pipe,  and  his  face  somehow  took 
the  t'Avberance  out  of  me. 

Our  office  was  in  the  centre  of  a  block  of 
brick  stores  on  the  Square,  and  Pill  and  I 
used  a  rather  small  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
separated  from  the  street  by  only  a  great  plate- 
glass  window.  From  the  sidewalk  we  could 
thus  be  observed  any  day  at  our  labours  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  long  table,  presum  -bly  mould- 
ing the  destinies  of  Goldendale.  Pill  consid- 
ered this  publicity^  of  work  a  great  advertise- 
ment for  the  paper,  and  perhaps  it  was.  It 
made  me  feel  like  a  window  display,  and  I 
always  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  composing- 
room  when  I  had  any  serious  writing  to  do. 

"Dick,  have  you  any  prospects  anywhere 
outside  of  Goldendale?"  Pill  ejaculated  at 
me  when  I  came  in. 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  Why?"  I  asked, 
with  my  efferxTscenc  subsiding  rapidly. 

"  Because,"  said  Pill,  "  if  we  can't  raise  six 
or  seven  thousand  before  July  we'll  break — 
bust— go  under  and  never  come  up  again." 

I  was  appalled  at  the  amount.    I  had 
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fancied  that  it  mi[rht  be  a  question  of  a  quar- 
ter of  that  sum,  though  I  }  id  lately  been 
afraid  to  cast  up  our  liabilities.  We  had 
never  made  seven  thousand  dollars'  profit  in 
our  best  years,  and  how  we  were  to  do  it  in 
three  months  was  a  problem.  Nor  could  I 
conceive  how  we  had  become  so  deeply  in- 
volved. 

"  But  how  do  we  come  to  be  so  much  in  the 
hole?"  I  exclaimed. 

Pill  muttered  something  about  heavy  ex- 
penses and  bills. 

"  W ell,  suppose  we  do  bust.  Nobody  minds 
a  little  thing  like  that  on  the  Coast,  and  we 
can  make  a  fresh  start,"  I  suggested. 

It  isn't  that,  God !  If  it  w^as  no  more  than 
that!"  Pill  burst  out,  fixing  me  with  a  des- 
perate eye.  "  But  it's  disgrace,  Dick.  It's  the 
law.  It's  San  Quentin  penitentiary,  if  not  for 
us,  then  for  somebody  else." 

"Here,  sit  down,  and  let's  have  the  whole 
story,"  I  said.  "This  is  no  time  to  lose  your 
nerve.  Do  you  mean  anything  in  particular, 
or  are  you  drunk?" 
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"  It's  bound  to  come,"  replied  Pill,  "  unless 
we  can  work  miracles.  I  raised  six  thousand 
dollars  three  months  ago,  you  know,  for  our 
new  press  and  things." 

"  I  wondered  that  the  bank  would  let  us 
have  it,"  I  remarked. 

"  They  wouldn't — not  without  another  name 
on  the  note.  Well,  I  got  one.  I  rode  out  to 
J(^hnnic  Oliver's  ranch  and  told  him  about 
the  fix  we  were  in.  After  Johnnie  had  list- 
ened to  the  whole  story,  he  thought  a  while 
and  then  finally  said : 

"  *  See  here,  Pill.  It  sure  looks  as  if  you 
boys  would  go  plumb  broke  if  you  can't  raise 
the  dough.  And  if  you  can,  you've  got  a 
cinch,  with  that  big  printing  contract.  But 
Pill,  my  name  isn't  good  for  another  dollar  at 
the  bank.  I've  borrowed  so  much  money 
from  them  now  that  they  won't  stand  another 
raise.  You  know  that  if  I  had  the  cash,  I 
couldn't  give  it  to  you  quick  enough — not 
since  you  jumped  into  the  crick  at  the  time  of 
the  big  freshet  and  pulled  my  kid  out  just  as 
he  was  going  under  the  last  time.'  Johnnie 
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always  remembers  that.  'But  I'll  tell  you 
wlmt  I'll  do,'  he  went  on.  *  Give  me  the  note 
an  :  1'!!  sec  if  I  can't  <;ct  old  Bill  Hollis  to 
go  on  with  mc — his  name's  good  for  anything 
he's  willing  to  sign  it  to — and  I  guess  he'll  do 
it.' 

"Sure  enough,  next  day  Johnnie  rode  up 
to  the  office  and  handed  me  the  note,  with  his 
name  and  old  Bill's  across  the  back.  I  took 
it  over  to  the  bank  and  they  onlv  looked  at  it 
once.  We  got  the  money,  and  then — well, 
you  know  what  happened.  I  thought  I  had 
made  sure  of  getting  that  contract,"  said  poor 
Pill.  "  We  had  to  have  the  new  press.  And 
then  they  threw  us  down  on  the  contract. 
What  with  repairs  to  the  presses  and  every- 
thing, the  money  went — I  hardly  know  where. 
So,  when  T  saw  how  things  stood,  I  let  John- 
nie know  that  we  weren't  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  note.  He  turned  pale  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  told  me."  Pill  stopped  and 
looked  piteously  at  me. 

"Dick,"  he  groaned,  "old  Hollis  never 
saw  that  note.  Johnnie  knew  we  were  busted 
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if  we  couldn't  raise  the  money  and— he 
forged  Hollis'  endorsement.  It's  bound  to 
come  out,  unless  we  can  work  miracles." 

r  stared  at  him,  hardly  believing. 

"  And  what's  become  of  the  note?"  I  man- 
aged to  ask. 

"  The  bank  has  it,  of  course.  Hollis  doesn't 
know  anything  about  it,  but  on  the  third  of 
July,  three  months  from  now,  it  will  be  pre- 
sented, dishonoured,  and  the  whole  thing  will 
come  out." 

I  thought  hard  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Brace  up,  old  man!"  I  cried,  hitting  him 
over  the  back.  "  We've  got  to  get  Johnnie  out 
of  this  mess,  and  ourselves  too,  by  hook  or 
crook,  if  we  mortgage  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
I'll  stand  by  you,  and  we'll  buy  that  note  off 
before  it  falls  due." 

"  Well,  what  plan  can  you  think  of?  "  said 
Pill,  rousing  a  little. 

"  Dashed  if  I  can  think  of  anything,"  I  ad- 
mitted, and  we  sat  for  a  long  time  in  silence, 
staring  mechanically  through  the  window  at 
the  Square.  Acquaintances  passed  on  the  side- 
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walk,  nodded  at  us  through  the  window,  and 
Pill  returned  their  salutations  without,  I  am 
sure,  beini:  conscious  of  seeing  them. 

"We  can't  raise  six  thousand  dollars  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  three  months — no,  nor 
half  of  it,"  Pill  remarked  at  last. 

"  Nothing  but  luck  can  help  us.  Play  the 
wheat  market,"  I  suggested. 

"  I'd  sooner  play  the  races.  Do  you  want 
us  to  lose  another  six  thousand — that  we 
haven't  got?  " 

"  Does  Jessie  know?  "  I  suddenly  demanded, 
struck  by  a  new  possibility  of  horror. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  tell  her  a  thing  like 
that?"  Pill  answered,  and  there  was  another 
long  silence,  while  we  stared  through  the 
window  again. 

"  You  see  there's  no  use.  The  thing's 
bound  to  come  out.  Well,  let's  get  out  the 
paper  while  we  can,"  said  Pill  at  last,  and  he 
turned  to  his  work  with  unexpected  stoicism. 

I  tried  to  assume  an  appearance  of  labour 
also,  but  I  am  afraid  the  paper  would  have 
been  late  that  week  if  it  had  depended  on  my 
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industry.  Pill  scarcely  spoke  again.  We 
were  a  silent  pair  of  partners  that  day;  and 
in  the  evening  when  I  ^ot  back  to  the  hotel 
where  I  boarded  I  sat  down  prepared  to 
spend  the  evening  in  threshing  the  matter  out. 

But  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  less  I  could 
see  any  safe  wav  out  of  the  difficulty.  I  went 
over  and  over  in  my  mind  the  various  ways  in 
which  seven  thousand  dollars  might  be  made 
in  three  months  without  capital.  There  were 
not  many  of  them,  and  they  \  ere  all  highly 
hazardous;  but  the  mines  seemed  the  only 
one  that  offered  the  ghost  of  a  chance. 

Even  that  was  a  slim  one.  But  I  had  once 
hunted  for  gold  in  Idaho.  I  had  called  my- 
self a  prospector,  and  I  had  once  located  a 
claim  which  I  had  sold  for  eight  hundred 
dollars.  The  incident  had  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  me,  and  I  had  preserved  an  id^a 
that  T  could  repeat  it  whenever  it  should  be 
necessary.  This  is  the  invariable  delusion  of 
the  gold-seeker,  and  it  departs  only  with  life. 

I  went  to  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  I  saw  Pill  six  hours  later  I 
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asked  him,    How  much  money  I  ave  we  in 

cash?" 

"Three  or  four  hundred  dollars,"  he  an- 
swered. 

I  noticed  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  slept 
rather  less  than  I  had. 

"  Could  you  let  me  have  half  of  it?  Could 
you  run  the  paper  on  credit  for  a  while?  " 

"  I  might.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do?  " 

"  Klondike,"  I  replied,  succinctly. 

His  face  brightened. 

"You're  the  right  sort!"  he  exclaimed. 
"We'll  fight  it  to  the  last  ditch.  But  two 
hundred  dollars  wouldn't  be  any  use  to  you 
in  the  Alaska  diggings.  It  wouldn't  last  any 
time." 

"  Well,  but  since  I  can't  have  any  more — " 
Pill  reflected  for  a  few  minutes. 
"  I  think  I  can  let  you  take  three  hundred," 
he  said.  "  But  don't  go  to  Alaska.  I  can  put 
you  on  to  something  better — cheaper,  any- 
way, and  nearer  home.  There  have  been  big 
strikes  made  lately  in  the  Snake  River  coun- 
try, in  northern  Idah  ).  I  got  it  straight  from 
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a  fellow  who  has  just  been  there.  There  isn't 
a  rush  yet,  but  there  will  be  one.  Go  up 
there  and  ;^et  in  on  the  ground  floor.  It's  a 
quartz-milling  country,  and  you'll  have  to 
depend  on  locating  some  good  claims  and  sell- 
ing them  quick.  But  it's  a  wild-goose  chase 
at  the  best,"  Pill  added,  "  and  it's  a  hundred 
to  one  against  your  finding  anything  inside 
the  time  limit." 

"  I'll  count  on  a  fool's  luck,"  I  said,  cheer- 
fully.  "  And  I'll  start  to-night." 

"  Yes,  no  use  waiting.  There's  no  time  to 
lose.  But  look  here,  if  you  don't  find  any- 
thing, don't  come  back.  Bury  yourself  in  the 
hills  somewhere  till  it's  over." 

"  I  think  I  see  myself  doing  that!  "  said  I. 
"  Get  the  money  for  me  and  I'll  pack  my  grip. 
You'll  see  me  back  before  July." 

But  the  farewell  to  Jessie  was  what  I 
dreaded  most.  I  had  to  tell  her  v/hat  I  was 
going  to  do  without  telling  why  I  was 
going  to  do  it,  but  I  managed  it  after  a 
fashion. 

"We  must  make  or  break  by  the  end  of 
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June/'  I  told  her,  to  wind  up  a  blundering 
explanation.  "  I'll  be  back  before  then.  The 
paper  is  in  worse  trouble  than  you  fancied, 
Jessie.  Be  good  to  Pill,  and  don't  ask  him 
questions.  I'm  going  to  do  all  that  I  can. 
Remember  always  that  I  love  you,  and  wish 
mc  good  luck." 

She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

"  All  my  love  goes  with  you.  May  it  bring 
you  good  luck  I"  she  whispered  in  my  ear. 

It  was  my  farewell  to  Goldcndale.  Three 
days  later  I  was  in  Vermilion,  Idaho,  near  the 
Oregon  border. 

Vermilion  was  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance at  that  time,  being  the  residence  of 
many  wealthy  mine  owners.  The  mines  them- 
selves were  mostly  f  rom  eight  to  twenty  miles 
back  in  the  mountains,  connected  with  the 
town  by  a  spur  line  of  railway,  and  they  were 
just  then  in  a  disturbed  condition  by  reason  of 
a  strike,  as  I  learned  before  I  had  been  long 
in  the  town.  There  had  been  the  usual  amount 
of  stupidity  on  one  side  and  obstinacy  on  the 
other,  it  appeared,  and  it  had  come  to  some 
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riotinc;,  a  fi^ood  ileal  of  smashing  of  breakable 
mine  property,  and  one  dynamite  explosion. 

The  trouble  seemed  to  centre  round  the 
Hlackfoot,  the  largest  and  richest  mine  in  the 
district,  owned  by  Mr.  Luis  Ration,  and  there 
was  bitter  talk  of  this  jrciuleman's  Spanish 
propensity  to  treat  his  men  like  dogs.  The 
fact  that  Ranon  did  not  operate  his  mine  him- 
self, but  had  leased  it  to  a  Sacramento  com- 
pany, did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  to 
these  critics. 

But  I  did  not  take  any  great  amount  of  in- 
terest in  the  trouble  though  it  was  the  only 
talk  at  Vermilion.  I  was  too  impatient  to  be 
about  mv  own  business,  and  I  purchased  a 
bu  rro,  a  hundred  pounds  of  provisions,  tools 
and  prospector's  apparatus,  and  started  into 
the  hills  without  delay. 

The  story  of  my  operations  for  the  ne.xt 
three  weeks  is  too  monotonous  and  depressing 
to  tell.  The  private  information  of  big  strikes 
may  have  come  to  Pill  "straight,"  but  it  was 
certainly  exaggerated,  and  there  were  no  signs 
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yet  of  a  corning  n:sh.  T  rnmpcd,  moved 
camp,  diijj,  pulverised  rock  and  washed  out 
panfuls  of  debris,  and  sometimes  1  found  col- 
our and  sometimes  not,  but  never  in  any  en- 
courai^inji;  (juantity.  The  successful  prospec- 
tor must  combine  infinite  patience  with  in- 
finite hope,  and  I  was  totally  lacking  in  the 
former  essential. 

My  patience  continued  to  evaporate  for 
three  weeks,  and  then  my  supply  of  provisions 
ran  out. 

I  saw  myself  obliged  to  go  back  to  Vermil- 
ion to  purchase  more,  and  it  would  take  al- 
most my  last  dollar.  My  next  expedition, 
then,  was  my  last  stake.  It  would  have  to 
win,  for  Pill  could  spare  me  no  more  money. 
I  mii^ht  hi.  .  e  got  a  job  in  the  mines  myself 
and  worked  long  enough  to  accumulate  a 
fresh  stake  it  I  had  had  unlimited  time,  but 
it  was  precisely  time  that  was  most  precious 
to  us. 

However,  I  cached  my  outfit  safely  in  the 
hills,  and  set  out  for  Vermilion,  riding  my 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  SENORITA 

When  the  girl  in  the  carriage  passed  me,  as 
I  fought  in  the  street  at  Vermilion,  such  in- 
human, incredible  indifference  to  my  agony 
made  me  boil  with  a  despairing  rage  that  I 
had  not  felt  before,  and  I  screamed  a  curse 
straight  into  her  face.  She  must  have  heard 
me  above  all  the  uproar,  for  she  turned  sud- 
denly. Her  face  changed;  she  stared,  then, 
snatching  the  whip  from  the  frightened 
driver,  she  lashed  the  horses.  They  plunged, 
clearing  a  space  round  them,  and  the  carriage 
swerved  and  reeled  toward  me.  I  leaped  to- 
ward it,  and  the  girl  seized  me  by  the  coat 
with  a  man's  grip  and  hauled  me  in. 

The  mob  bellowed  and  surged  back  upon 
the  carriage  in  a  mass.  The  girl  lashed  the 
horses  again  till  they  reared,  but  half  a  dozen 
men  had  them  by  the  bridles. 

Somebody  shot  one  of  the  horses.  The 
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other  stumbled,  partly  dragged  down,  and 
the  carriage  capsized.  We  were  shot  out  into 
the  crowd.  I  hit  out  wildly  at  the  red,  infuri- 
ated faces  that  swarmed  upon  me,  but  it 
wou'd  have  been  of  no  use  if  I  had  had  the 
strength  of  Goliath.  Blows  fell  from  every 
side;  men  were  climbing  over  the  carriage 
behind  me,  when  unexpectedly  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  press  began  to  thin  out. 

I  saw  faces  turned  away  from  me  in  alarm, 
and  suddenly  a  horse's  head  was  poked  almost 
into  my  face.  Upon  his  back  sat  a  man  hitting 
out  with  a  loaded  whip-butt.  There  were  a 
score  of  others  with  him,  forcing  back  the 
mob.  I  realised  vaguely  that  it  must  be  the 
police. 

"  Is  Dolan  hurt  much?  "  I  heard  one  of  the 
officers  inquire,  pausing  near  the  carriage, 
where  I  leaned  breathless. 

"This  isn't  Dolan,"  replied  the  girl,  with 
remarkable  equanimity,  considering  her  re- 
cent experience.  Her  dress  was  torn,  I  no- 
ticed dizzily,  and  her  hair  was  tumbling  on 
her  shoulders. 
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The  officer  looked  queerlj'^  at  her,  and  made 
no  answer. 

"  My  name  is  Shields — prospecting  "  I 

tried  to  say,  and  then  the  earth  seemed  to  rise 
over  my  head  in  a  soft  cloud,  and  I  lost  con- 
sciousness of  the  girl,  the  police  and  the  scat- 
tered mob  alike. 

Through  the  dimness  of  stupor  I  had  a 
sensation  of  the  vibration  of  a  carriage  again, 
that  I  was  being  carried  somewhere,  and  then 
I  sccmd  to  doze  till  I  struggled  back  to  life 
with  the  fiery  flavour  of  brandy  filling  my 
mouth. 

I  was  in  a  great,  dimly-lighted  room.  I 
was  lying  on  a  couch,  and  a  fearfully  wrinkled 
old  woman  was  feeding  the  spirit  into  my 
lips  with  a  spoon. 

"  Yet  a  little  more,"  she  crooned,  with  a 
villainous  Mexican  accent,  as  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  tried  to  raise  myself. 

I  took  a  little  more,  and  felt  life  and  recol- 
lection rushing  back  warmly  upon  me. 

"Where  am  I?"  was  my  first  and  most 
natural  question. 
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"  In  the   house   of   Don   Luis  Ranon, 

Senor." 

The  name  sounded  familiar  to  me,  but  I 
had  to  search  my  disconcerted  wits  before  its 
connection  came  to  me. 

"What!  The  owner  of  the  Blackfoot 
Mine?"  I  cried. 

"  Si,  Senor,  surely." 

"  But  there  was  a  young  lady,  wasn't  there? 
Who  was  she?" 

Caramba!  Certainly  his  daughter,  the 
Sefiorita  Ines  Maria  Immaculata." 

This  was  a  bit  of  news  upon  which  I  had 
time  to  reflect  while  the  antique  Mexican 
washed  and  sponged  my  cuts  and  bruises  with 
great  skill,  and  applied  sticking-plaster  to  my 
face  and  hands.  I  was  badly  bruised;  there 
were  very  sore  spots  on  my  legs  and  back  and 
ribs,  but  no  bones  seemed  to  be  broken,  and 
when  I  had  swallowed  a  little  more  brandy  I 
felt  almost  as  well  as  ever.  It  was  lucky,  for 
I  would  have  to  get  out  of  Vermilion  at  once. 
There  was  a  too  fixed  impression  abroad  that 
I  was  Dolan. 
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And  I  recurred  to  the  question  of  who  this 
mysteriously  hated  Dolan  was. 

"  Since  you  know  so  much,"  I  said  to  my 
nurse,  "perhaps  you  can  tell  me  who  is  Mr. 
Dolan." 

The  old  woman  turned  a  glance  of  shrewd 
intelligence  upon  me  and  chuckled  harshly. 
She  might  have  been  about  to  speak  when  the 
door  opened. 

"The  Sefiorita  Maria  Immaculata! "  she 
exclaimed,  ^^lathering  up  the  implements  of 
her  ministrations,  and  scuttling  away. 

The  sefiorita  came  in.  She  had  changed 
her  dress,  and  was  all  in  black  now,  and  her 
gorgeous  beauty  glowed  like  a  live  coal. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  seiio- 
ritn,"  I  began,  stammering,  for  the  sight  of 
her  magnificence  almost  tied  my  tongue. 

"Call  me  IMiss  Ranon,"  she  interrupted. 
"  I'm  an  American  girl.  I  was  born  in  this 
State.  My  father  is  a  Spaniard,  though — oh, 
a  Spaniard  indeed.  A  grandee  of  old  Castile 
and  the  owner  of  the  Blackfoot  Mine,  as  I 
dare  say  you  know.   I  dare  say,  too,  that  you 
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know  as  much  about  the  mine  as  he  does,  for 
he  doesn't  operate  it.  He  leases  it  to  a — a 
sort  of  company.  He  doesn't  know  the  first 
thing  about  mining.  He  collects  rare  books, 
especially  old  Bibles.  He  would  have  wel- 
comed you  to  his  house,  only  that  he's  in  San 
Francisco,  hunting  for  Bibles." 

She  ran  on  thus,  evidently  to  spare  my 
weakness  and  to  put  me  at  my  ease,  but  I  was 
desperately  impatient  to  get  at  the  clue  to  all 
these  happenings. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  I  said,  "  and  you  have 
more  nerve  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw.  Now 
can  you  tell  mc  who  this  man  Dclan  is,  and 
why  they  tried  to  lynch  me  to-day?  By  the 
way,"  I  added,  hastily,  "  I  should  have  told 
you  that  my  name  is  Richard  Shields,  of  Gol- 
dendale,  California,  and  I've  been  prospect- 
ing in  the  mountains  back  of  here." 

"The  answer  to  your  second  question,  Mr. 
Shields,  is  easy.  The  miners  tried  to  lynch 
you  because  they  took  you  for  Dolan,  though 
there's  no  great  resemblance.  It's  true, 
though,  that  I  mistook  you  for  him  too,  at 
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first,  when  you  were  sc  covered  with  dust  and 
blood.  It  was  your  voice  that  undeceived  me. 
That  wasn't  a  very  polite  thing  that  you 
called  at  me— do  you  remember?— but  it  saved 
your  life.  Dolan  has  a  voice  like  a 
cat." 

"But  who  is  this  Dolan?  What  has  he 
done?"  I  insisted. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  of  it?  They're  calling 
it  the  *  Blackfoot  Massacre'  already.  Dolan 
used  to  be  a  low  lawyer  in  Sacramento,  and  a 
sort  of  cheap  political  boss.  Then— I  don't 
wish  to  tell  you  how— he  secured  the  manage- 
ment of  the  legal  affairs  of  our  mine.  He  has 
done  it  well,  I  understand.  But  now  the  men 
are  on  strike.  It  would  have  blown  over, 
but  what  does  Dolan  do  but  bring  a  gang  of 
ruffians  from  Sacramento,  whom  he  called  his 
deputies.  When  the  strikers  began  to  smash 
a  little  glass  at  the  mine  he  opened  fire  with 
repeating  rifles,  and  when  they  broke  and 
ran  there  were  ten  bodies  on  the  ground. 
There  were  two  or  three  women  and  children 
among  them." 
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"  The  butcherl "  I  ejaculated,  hotly.  I  no 
longer  blamed  the  mob. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  they're  calling  him.  Of 
course  the  women  and  children  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  there,  but  it  stirred  up  the  mines 
like  a  hornets'  nest.  They  mobbed  Dolan's 
gang,  and  if  they  could  have  caught  Dolan 
himself  they'd  have  burned  him  at  the  stake, 
I  suppose.  The  mines  are  sure  to  be  shut 
down  for  six  months  now,  and  all  through  his 
foolishness." 

She  spoke  with  a  hard  indifference  to  the 
butchery  which  I  took  to  be  assumed,  and  I 
told  her  of  my  own  meeting  with  Dolan  on 
the  Vermilion  road,  and  of  the  suicidal  er- 
rand I  had  undertaken. 

"  That  was  like  Clarence  Dolan,"  she  com- 
mented. "  He  counted  on  your  paying  the 
piper  for  him,  thinking  that  he'd  be  at  Sacra- 
mento, I  suppose,  before  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered." 

"You  seem  to  know  him  well,"  I  re- 
marked. 
The  girl  smiled  singularly. 
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"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  well,"  she  replied, 
with  a  curious  meaning  in  her  tone  that 
matched  her  smile.  Her  left  hand  moved 
nervously.  I  glanced  at  it;  there  was  a  dia- 
mond on  the  fourth  finger. 

She  smiled  at  me  again. 

"  You  are  very  quick,"  she  remarked. 

I  stared  back  at  her,  unable  to  take  her 
words  in  the  sense  that  seemed  indicated. 

"You  don't  mean" — I  hesitated,  and 
stopped,  realising  that  what  I  was  about  to 
suggest  was  monstrous. 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean  it,"  she  said.  "  It's  no 
secret.  He  has  spread  the  news  evjrywhere — 
to  make  it  surer,  I  suppose." 

"  That  you  are  "  I  stumbled  again. 

"  Yes." 

At  the  first  moment  I  had  a  sharp  pang  of 
jealousy  of  the  red-haired  Irishman;  then  the 
slow  horror  grew  upon  me  that  it  was  when 
she  believed  me  to  be  Dolan  that  she  had  been 
apparently  pleased  to  see  me  murdered.  The 
Irishman  was  not  so  much  to  be  envied  after 
all! 
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I  gazed  at  her  incredulously,  believing  in 
some  mistake,  afraid  to  say  what  was  in  my 
mind. 

"I  know  what  you're  thinking,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  But  you  don't  know,  and  nobody 
knows  but  me,  just  how  things  stand." 

"  But  you're  going  to  marry  him?  "  I  ven- 
tured. 

"  Never  in  the  world! "  Her  eyes  suddenly 
blazed.  "  I  am  engaged  to  him — yes.  I  keep 
him  at  arm's  length,  and  gain  time.  To-day 
I  thought  I  was  rid  of  him  for  good." 

"  Then  why  not  break  off  the  engagement?  " 
I  asked,  bewildered. 

"  I  can't.  Why  not?  That  would  be  too 
long  a  story.  The  man  has  a  certain  power — 
oh,  he  Is  not  stupid!  I  can't  free  myself  of 
him  at  present,  but  I  won't  marry  him." 

"You  don't  love  him." 

"  It  isn't  that,"  she  said,  impatiently.  "  Of 
course,  I  don't  love  him,  but  it  isn't  that.  I 
aim  at  higher  things.  I  have  a  religion,  you 
know — the  religion  of  success.  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it.   I'm  the  sort  of  woman  to  be 
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a  force,  and  Fm  going  to  be  one.  I  know 
very  well  that  I'm  one  of  the  handsomest  wo- 
men in  the  West,  and  Til  be  one  of  the  rich- 
est when  I  get  my  rights.  Then  I'll  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful.  I  don't  collect  Bibles. 
I'm  going  to  do  something  else  with  my  life. 
If  I  were  only  a  man— but  I'm  going  to  make 
a  good  thing  of  it  as  it  is." 

"  I  believe  you,"  I  said,  with  entire  convic- 
tion, but  weakly,  for  my  head  swam. 

I  had  had  too  many  violent  emotions  and 
adventures  for  one  afternoon.  I  tried  to 
speak,  mumbled,  and  sank  into  the  cushions, 
and  once  more  unconsciousness  flowed  over 
me  like  a  cloud. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  still  lying 
upon  the  couch,  and  I  could  not  at  first  recol- 
lect how  I  had  come  there.  The  room  was 
dim,  and  I  was  aware  of  a  strange,  violent 
murmur  like  a  distant  sea,  which  I  took  to 
be  the  humming  of  my  own  disturbed  head. 
I  turned  over,  and  saw  the  senorita  reading 
by  a  shaded  electric  light,  and  then  compre- 
hension returned.    I  sat  up.   The  windows 
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were  protected  by  heavy  shutters,  and  on  the 
floor  I  noticed  splinters  of  broken  glass. 
Night  had  evidently  com:'  on,  so  I  must  have 
been  in  a  stupor,  or  slumber,  for  some  time. 

"  Do  you  feel  better?  You've  been  sleep- 
ing for  hours,"  said  Miss  Ranon,  coming  to- 
ward me  as  I  stirred. 

T  was  about  to  say  that  I  felt  much  better, 
when  something  thumped  heavily  against  the 
wooden  window-shutter,  and  there  was  a 
jingle  of  glass. 

"What's  that?"  I  cried. 

"Only  a  stone,"  the  girl  explained,  with 
much  poise  of  manner.  "  There's  another  mob 
outside.  They  think  Dolan  is  in  the  house." 

"  Then  I'll  get  out  at  once,"  said  I.  "You 
can  show  them  that  nobody  is  here,  and  they'll 
go  away.  I  won't  have  your  house  wrecked 
on  my  account." 

"  Oh,  the  police  can  keep  them  back,  I 
think,"  she  replied.  "They'd  catch  you  if 
you  tried  to  leave  the  house.  You'll  stay  here 
'S  long  as  you  like." 

I  got  up,  somewhat  painfu*^.   I  was  very 
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sore  and  still,  but  I  felt  grrMtlv  f'csheH  by 
my  dead  slumber,  and  1  went  to  liit  window 
t'l  look.  ' 'Ut. 

"  Vou  nu^  n't  open  the  bhiuh!''  cncd  Miss 
Ti  es.  "Not  with  the  lights  burn  n^.  You'd 
he  shot  at  instantly.  We've  darkened  all  the 
\  ,  indows  but  there  have  jern  plenty  of  >foncs 
thrown,  and  a  few  buU-ts  after  all.  ^  aitl 
I'll  turn  off  the  light,  if  you  want  to  look 
out." 

There  vas  a  click,  and  the  room  was  dai 
I  dreu  ihc  hjaw    urta  ns  aside,  and  peep 
through  the  spluiten  i  shutters.    Und  r  t 
glare  of  the  arc  'i^hts  o    the   tree   sui    d  a 
crowd  o.  «e  era!  hundred  nen,  shouting,  H)t- 
'ng  and  ii<  -rishiiig  weapons.    N<^  douh?  > 
included  n  <st  of    ly  lyi  . hing  pai     jf    e  f- 
ternooi!  and  'he  clamour  of  theii  wratti  was 
the  di^    nt  murmur  I  ha  :  ber^rd     Bui  now 
thev  seemed  to  be  i  lyi "  tioi 
to  the  house  than  to  a  dark,     tt  of 
police  drawn  up  on  the  r  ' 
the  mob  had  v  t  wrought  ii     f  up  i 
of  making  a  rush.  Whether  the  po.        -  ^ 
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f'f^ir  hack  the  rush,     hen  it  did  come,  vvas 
tli'-r  niiiftcr,  and  a  mihtful  one. 
Good  heavens,  how  they  must  hate  that 
lar;!"  1   e  clauned.  '.'rawing  back  with  a 
hu  dcr.    '  They'll  hav  -  his  blood."  And 
'  c  '  r  I       upon  me  that  it  was  my  blood 
i'         v  anted. 

H      no  use  in  talkin    ibout  it,"  I  said. 
<       1  ^r>t  away  fro^i,  here  at  onrc. 
ck  t     house  if  they  don't  find  me, 
nr!  the>  ii  han^   le  if  they  do." 

.)o  as  you  like,"  san''  he  senorita,  sh  ug- 
i^ing  her  pretty  shouKi  -rs.  "  Tf  it  were  I,  I 
V.  >uldn't  let  them  bluli  n  so.  Look  here, 
have  you  any  idea  wl  way  Dolan  iias 
go.  c?" 
1  said  that  I  had  not. 
"  I've  told  you  a  good  hardly  know 

why,"  she  went  on,  "  unless  it  was  our  uncon- 
ventional introduction.  Somehow,  I  had  a 
feeling  that  you  could  help  me." 

"  I  hope  I  can,"  I  said.  "  I  owe  you  my 
life." 

She  carefully  readjusted  the  curtains  and 
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turned  on  the  light  again.  It  showed  a  set,  in- 
tense look  on  the  beautiful  face  she  turned  to 
me. 

"  You  must  hate  that  man  Dolan,  too,"  she 
remarked. 

"  I've  no  cause  to  love  him,  certainly.  I'd 
gladly  see  him  hanged— legally." 

"  It  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  me — 
more  than  you  can  understand— if  he  never 
came  back.  I'd  give  anything  to  know  that 
he  was  dead.  When  I  say  *  anything,'  I  mean 
I — let's  say  twenty  thousand  dollars." 

For  a  moment  I  failed  to  take  her  meaning. 
When  I  grasped  the  hideous  proposition  she 
had  made  I  glared  at  her,  and  she  looked 
back  unabashed  for  a  second. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  understand!  "  she  exclaimed 
passionately.  "I  made  a  mistake.  I  didn't 
mean  to  ofifer  you  blood-money;  you're  not 
that  sort  of  man.  But  Dolan  is  a  reptile— a 
devil!  The  earth  is  weary  of  him.  He  has  me 
in  his  power  to — well,  he  could  make  me  a 
beggar  if  he  chose,  and  if  I  were  a  man,  just 
for  one  hour,  I'd  end  it  all." 
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The  woman's  fascination  was  so  powerful 
that  I  had  already  forgotten  the  ferocious  pro- 
posal she  had  made  a  moment  ago.  I  looked 
at  her,  and  I  was  full  of  eager  pity. 

She  came  closer  and  raised  her  lovely  face 
to  mine. 

"  I'd  kill  him  myself  I"  she  breathed.  "  I 
tried  to,  once.  He  knows  it,  and  it  only  gave 
him  a  stronger  hold  on  me.  I  am  afraid  of 
him,  too;  that  is  the  sickening  part  of  it.  I 
hate  and  fear  and  abhor  and  despise  him  so 
that  I  could  die.   What  can  I  do?" 

Her  face  almost  touched  mine,  her  dark 
eyes  on  fire. 

"What  can  I  do?  "  she  repeated.  "  If  ever 
a  girl  needed  a  friend,  it's  now.  My  father 
is  an  old  man ;  he  can  do  nothing ;  he  has  no 
spirit  But — I  think  I  could  love  you,  if  you 
freed  me  from  that  wretch! " 

I  caught  the  odour  of  her  hair,  and  gazed 
into  her  exquisite  face  till  my  head  swam. 
My  disgust,  my  anger  was  gone.  I  am  afraid 
to  think  what  madness  I  might  have  »aid  or 
done  in  another  moment,  but  before  the  mo- 
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ment  passed,  a  shrill  voice  squeaked  from  the 

doorway. 

Do  I  interrupt  you,  my  dears?  "  it  said. 
The  si'tiorita  wheeled  like  a  panther.  In 
the  entrance,  dusty,  dishevelled,  but  still  wear- 
ing my  hat  and  smiling  coolly,  stood  the  red- 
haired  nan  I  had  met  on  the  road  to  Ver- 
milion. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ICEBERG 

"Go  on  talking.  Don't  mind  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, calmly.  "  I'll  just  have  a  drink,  if 
you  please."  And  he  poured  himself  a  brim- 
ming bumper  from  a  decanter  on  the  table— 
which  had  been  placed  there  for  my  use — 
and  swallowed  it  with  every  appearance  of 
enjoyment. 

"  What  did  you  come  back  for?  "  blazed  the 
girl,  after  a  gasp. 

"  To  see  Crawford.  I  wanted  to  get  some 
money,"  replied  Dolan,  easily. 

"  You  lie !  "  I  found  my  voice  to  say.  "  You 
came  back  because  you  thought  that  I'd  be 
lynched  by  this  time  instead  of  you,  and  the 
coast  would  be  clear  for  you,  you  murderer. 
If  I  only  had  a  gun  " 

"  Hello,"  he  interrupted.  "  I  didn't  know 
you  at  first,  with  your  face  so  charmingly  dec- 
orated with  sticking-plaster  and  all.  But  it's 
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my  twin  brother.   Did  you  get  your  five  dol- 
lars all  right?" 

His  assurance  was  so  extreme  that  I  could 
only  glare  speechlessly. 

"  Wouldn't  you  have  done  the  same  in  my 
place?"  he  went  on.  "  I  was  in  a  tight  fix, 
and  you  don't  seem  to  have  lost  by  it.  You 
seem  to  have  fallen  on  your  feet." 

He  looked  at  Miss  Ines  and  spoke  lightly, 
but  there  was  grimness  in  his  eye. 

"  But  how  did  you  get  into  the  house?  It's 
surrounded,"  she  said. 

"Not  at  the  back.  I  came  through  the 
stables  and  the  yard.   Let's  have  a  look  out." 

He  snapped  off  the  light  and  peered  out 
the  window  as  I  had  done.  After  a  moment 
he  cautiously  raised  the  sash  and  thrust  out 
his  head.  The  shutter  had  swung  open,  and 
the  roar  of  the  mob  came  into  the  room  like  a 
tempest.  Then,  startlingly,  there  was  a  click, 
and  the  room  was  flooded  with  light,  leaving 
Dolan  in  full  relief  as  he  leaned  out.  A  howl 
of  recognition  rose  from  the  mob,  and  a  rapid 
crackle-crackle  of  many  revolvers.  Dolan 
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whipped  back  with  a  cat-like  leap  and  flashed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  Miss 
Ranon  stood  with  her  hand  still  on  the  electric 
button.  In  a  moment  the  room  was  dark 
again. 

He  shut  the  window,  drew  the  curtains  care- 
fully, and  once  more  switched  on  the  electric 
light.  Then  he  looked  at  the  senorita,  and  she 
met  his  eye,  pale  but  unflinching. 

"You  almost  got  me  that  time,"  he  re- 
marked grimly,  and  turned  to  me:  "She's 
of  the  breed  of  the  tiger.  If  you  don't  con- 
trol her  with  your  eye  she'll  have  you  by  the 
throat" 

"  My  hind  was  on  the  button.  It  was  an 
accident,  I  swear  " 

"  I  wouldn't  swear,"  advised  Dolan.  "  Look 
out!"  as  another  bullet  split  through  shutters 
and  blinds,  and  brought  down  a  cloud  of  plas- 
ter from  the  ceiling. 

"  We'd  better  go  into  another  room,"  I  sug- 
gested, and  our  queer  trio  went  out,  and  down 
the  hall  to  a  smaller  chamber,  with  no  win- 
dow on  the  street 
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"And  now,  how  did  you  get  here?"  de- 
manded Dola»,  turning  his  attention  to  me 
again. 

"Never  mind  tLat.  The  real  question  is, 
how  are  we  goin^  get  out,"  T  answered. 
"That  gang  may  break  in  at  any  moment, 
since  they've  seen  you." 

"  Faith,  vou  never  said  a  truer  word,"  said 
Dolan,  slapping  his  great  thigh.  "  I'd  never 
have  come  back  if  I'd  known  the  state  of 
things.  But  we  can  get  out  the  way  I  got  in, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  we'd  better  slip  away 
as  much  like  little  mice  as  we  can.  Those 
fellows  won't  hurt  our  lady  friend  here." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  I  assented.  At 
every  moment  I  expected  to  hear  the  front 
door  crash  in. 

Dolan  sat  in  a  brown  study  for  a  moment, 
looking  thoughtfully  at  the  serlorita  and  then 
at  me.  Then,  at  a  louder  outburst  from  the 
street,  he  said  briskly: 

"Well,  let's  be  going." 
He  led  the  way  to  the  rear  of  the  house, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  famil- 
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iar,  and  down  the  back  stairs  to  the  kitchen, 
where  we  found  all  the  servants  collected  in 
total  darkness  and  panic.  seiiorita  fol- 

lowed us,  and  as  Dolan  opt--  .  the  back  door 
she  drew  me  aside.  I  felt  sorr .  itiing  cold  and 
hard  slipped  into  my  hand.  It  was  a  revol- 
ver. 

"  Remember  what  I  said,"  she  breathed. 

"Here,  none  of  that!"  cried  Dolan,  turn- 
ing savagely.  I  slipped  the  revolver  into  my 
pocket  just  in  time. 

"  A  shot  would  bring  the  mob.  They  only 
want  him,"  she  whispered  in  my  ear. 

I  hurried  on,  revolted.  And  yet,  as  I 
glanced  back  and  saw  her  in  the  doorway,  by 
the  light  of  a  match  that  Dolan  struck,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  flushed,  delicate  face 
clear  in  the  glow,  and  I  thought  that  I  should 
never  see  anything  so  beautiful  and  so  ter- 
rible again.  If  she  had  called  me  back  I 
would  have  stayed  with  her,  I  believe,  but 
tlic  mnu  h  went  out  and  the  door  closed  be- 
hind us. 

We  crossed  a  brick-paved  yard  in  the  dark- 
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ness,  and  went  into  a  great  building  that 
sounded  with  the  stamping  of  horses,  and  that 
was  full  of  the  warm,  ammoniacal  odours  of 
a  stable.  Dolan  went  on  unhesitatingly,  then 
paused,  fumbled  a  moment,  and  a  small  door 
opened.  Outside  there  was  a  lane,  lighted  by 
a  street  arc  lamp  fifty  yards  away,  and  there 
was  no  one  in  sight.  We  went  down  this  lane 
for  a  few  yards  and  then  scaled  a  fence,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  darkness  of  a  vacant 
lot.  After  crossing  this,  we  came  out  upon  a 
quiet  back  street,  ill-lighted  and  very  little 
built  upon.  The  noise  of  the  mob  sounded 
faint  and  far  behind. 

"We're  fairly  safe  now,  unless  somebody 
spots  us  accidentally,"  Dolan  broke  silence 
for  the  first  time.  "  Where  do  you  want  to 
go?'' 

"Anywhere  out  of  Vermilion,"  I  said. 
"  Where's  the  railway  station?  " 

"Three  blocks  straight  ahead.  You'll  not 
come  back  any  more." 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  prospecting  in  the 
hills  near  here  " 
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"  You've  heard  more  than  was  good  for  you 
here.  I  don't  know  how  you  got  into  that 
house,  nor  yet  what  the  young  lady  was  tell- 
ing you,  but  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  more.  I'm 
a  hard  man  to  go  up  against." 

"  Oh,  the  young  lady  told  me  that,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Freeze  to  it,  then,  and  don't  meddle 
where  you've  no  business.  You'll  not  come 
back  to  Vermilion  any  more.  The  station's 
yonder  where  you  see  the  red  lights.  Good- 
bye." 

My  hand  was  on  the  senortta's  pistol,  and 
I  could  have  shot  him  as  he  moved  away 
without  looking  back.  No  doubt  the  man 
richly  deserved  it,  but  I  felt  no  call  to  be 
his  executioner,  and  in  fact  at  that  moment  I 
clung  to  Dolan  as  my  only  guide  in  that  hos- 
tile city.  I  was  weak  and  sore  and  stiff,  and 
I  felt  terribly  alone.  The  red  and  green  glow 
of  the  distant  switch  lamps  looked  like  warn- 
ing signals  to  me,  and  I  was  mortally  afraid 
to  approach  them.  I  might  be  recognised 
again — or  rather,  I  might  be  again  mistak-i. 
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While  I  hung  in  an  agonv  of  fear  and  doubt, 
a  sound  cut  short  my  perplexity.  A  far  away 
railway  whistle  split  the  night-  the  son.jroiis, 
decp-toncd  blast  of  a  passenger  engine.  That 
train  would  take  me  out  of  danger.  I  had  no 
idea  where  it  was  going,  but  I  wanted  it,  and 
I  hobbled  as  fast  as  I  could  toward  the  station. 

The  train  was  coming  in  rapidly,  and  it 
rolled  clanging  into  the  station  yards  before 
I  reached  the  place.  There  was  a  moment  of 
bustle,  I  crossed  the  tracks,  ran  past  the  hiss- 
ing locomotive,  and  T  heard  a  voice  cry: 

"Garfield,  Spokane,  Seattlel  All  aboard!" 

There  was  no  time  to  take  a  ticket.  A-  the 
train  pulled  out  past  me  I  jumped  for  the 
steps  of  the  smoker  and  scrambled  aboard 
just  as  the  vestibule  was  about  to  be  closed. 
The  brakeman  stared  insolently  at  me  as  I 
passed  him,  and  I  realised  for  the  first  time 
that  my  clothes  were  torn  into  rags.  But 
I  did  not  care.  The  lights  of  Vermilion  were 
dropping  behind  me,  and  I  was  safe. 

Then  a  recollection  of  my  destitute  condi- 
tion reminded  me  that  I  could  not  go  far,  af- 
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tcr  all.  I5c'si(lc<5.  T  would  have  to  return  for 
my  hiiiden  prospcctini;  outfit,  thouj^h  the  min- 
outlook  was  a  gloomy  one.  My  money 
was  almost  ^one;  1  had  no  burro,  and  I  could 
not  buy  another.  Failure  seemed  certain,  and 
I  felt  as  sick  and  sore  mentally  as  I  did  phys- 
ically. 

Then  I  recollected  that  Crawford  at  the 
mine  ofHce  had  snatched  up  a  hundred  dol- 
lars and  thrust  it  into  my  pocket.  Was  it  still 
there?  It  was  not  likely  to  be,  after  the  melee 
I  had  been  through,  but  I  rummaged  anx- 
iously. At  last,  in  the  inside  poclict  of  my 
coat,  T  touched  a  package  that  had  the  greasy 
feel  of  bank  notes.  Somcb(  dy — no  doubt  Miss 
Ranon — must  have  transferred  it  to  that  safer 
place  while  I  lay  senseless. 

I  pulled  it  out.  To  my  amazement,  it  was 
a  package  of  twenty  twenty-dollar  bills. 
Crawford  or  the  cashier  in  his  hurry  must 
have  picked  up  a  bundle  of  twenties  instead 
of  fives. 

r  stared  at  this  unexpected  treasure-trove, 
almost  trembling.   Would  1  give  it  back? 
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Never!  For  here  was  capital  enough  to  carry 
out  my  first  plan  of  ^oing  fo  the  Alaska  mines, 
with  at  least  a  figlitinii;  chance  of  success.  The 
thouj;ht  of  Jessie  c:in»c  back  to  me  like  a  pure 
breath  through  the  murderous  intrigues  that 
had  surrounded  me,  and  I  thanked  heaven 
that  I  had  been  saved  from  treachery  to  her, 
and  swore  that  I  would  come  back  with  the 
money  that  Phil  needed,  or  come  back  on 
ice. 

After  all  the  package  of  twenty-dollar  bills 
would  probably  be  charged  to  Dolan's  ac- 
count, and  I  felt  that  the  Irishman  owed  me 

least  that  indcmn'tv.  So  T  peeled  off  one 
(  ?  tho  bills  and  paid  my  fare  to  Seattle.  ^ 
lon.,.d  for  a  sleeping-car  berth  Sut  da^ed  not 
ask  for  it  in  my  tattered  and  disreputable  on- 
dition,  so  I  coiled  myself  on  the  scat  and  sank 
into  a  deep  stupor  of  exhaustion.  I  knew 
nothing  more  of  the  journey,  and  when  I 
awoke  the  sun  was  on  my  head,  and  we  were 
rattling  through  the  yards  of  Seattle. 

T  scarcely  breakfasted,  so  impatient  was  I 
to  be  about  my  embarkation  for  the  north.  I 
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soon  savv  that  there  would  he  no  difficulty 
about  getting  transportation  0  any  kind,  for 
half  the  windows  and  walls  along  the  water 
front  were  posted  with  advcrtiseiuents  of 
steamers  for  the  gold-fields. 

I  chose  the  one  that  sailed  soonest,  and  paid 
sixty  dollars  for  a  passage  on  the  Bolivia  to 
Juneau.  Then  I  set  to  work  to  outfit  myself 
as  cheaply  as  I  dared,  and  when  it  was  over 
1  had  a  great  heap  of  kit  and  provisions,  and 
about  two  hundred  dollars  left.  This  amount 
would  take  me  from  Juneau  to  Dawson,  and 
would  leave  me  with— I  scarcely  dared  to  es- 
t'mate  how  much— to  last  me  while  I  fought 
for  P'  "s  honour,  for  Jessie's  happiness,  and 
for  my 

Tht  a  was  one  of  that  heterogeneous 

fleet  th. :  i.a  J  been  hastily  mjs  cr-d  from  all 
the  seas  of  the  world  to  su^.  v  it  sudden  de- 
mand for  Alaska  transportation.  She  had  a 
history,  I  was  told;  she  had  been  a  smuggler, 
a  illibuster,  1  South  Sea  trader.  Once  she  had 
been  a  smart  steamer  of  some  twelve  hundred 
tons;  now  she  was  a  marine  vagabond,  rusty, 
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ill-painted,  insufficiently  engined,  but  good 
enough  to  carry  the  gold-seekers,  who  would 
have  embarked  on  a  raft  if  it  had  offered  them 
passage  cheaply. 

We  had  not  many  gold-seekers  on  our  pas- 
senger list  that  voyage,  as  it  happened,  how- 
ever. There  were  only  half  a  dozen  miners, 
a  couple  of  government  officials,  two  gam- 
blers, and  that  was  all.  There  were  also  si\ 
or  ci}i;ht  dogs,  and,  1  suppose,  a  crew  of  ten 
or  fifteen  men. 

We  snled  from  Seattle  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  dead  calm,  but  off  Vancouver  Island 
the  wind  came  up,  blowing  fresh  from  the 
east.  It  grew  stronger  as  the  mountains  dis- 
appeared behind  us,  and,  being  the  possessor 
of  a  sensitive  stomach,  I  began  to  be  uneasy. 
The  sun  went  down  clo'jdy,  with  scarcely  a 
tinge  of  colour  in  the  west,  and  it  turned  cold. 
The  sea  grew  rougher,  and  I  looked  eagerly 
for  the  time  when  we  would  turn  up  the  in- 
side channel,  and  gain  the  shelter  of  the 
islands.  But  during  the  night  I  was  awak- 
ened by  deathly  sickness,  and  found  the 
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steamer  rolling  fearfully.  A  heavy  sea  was 
running,  and  at  every  plunge  I  could  hear  the 
crash  of  water  on  the  decks  overhead.  For 
the  rest  of  that  night  I  suffered  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  worst  sort  of  sea-sickness,  which 
never  elicits  any  sympathy  from  anybody; 
but  in  the  morning  I  dragged  myself  on  deck, 
in  the  hope  that  the  fresh  air  would  relieve 
me. 

A  furious  gale  was  blowing  from  the  east. 

The  sky  was  grey  as  lead,  and  so  v/as  the  sea 
through  which  the  Bolivia  laboured  pain- 
fully. Her  decks  were  streaming,  and  at  inter- 
vnl?  of  about  a  minute  she  took  a  flood  of 
water  aboard  that  rushed  foaming  to  and  fro 
before  it  finally  poured  through  the  rail  again. 
The  land  t-.  the  eastward  had  disappeared, 
and  I  was  told  that  we  were  being  blown  con- 
siderably out  of  our  course. 

By  noon  the  gale  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  passengers  were  ordered  to 
stay  below  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  swept 
overboard.  To  me  this  did  not  matter  much. 
Nothing  mattered,  in  fact.   I  lay  wretchedly 
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in  my  bunk,  and  when  I  heard  that  we  had 
failed  to  make  the  shelter  of  the  islands,  that 
we  were  travelling  more  west  than  north,  and 
that  our  engines  were  quite  unable  to  make 
headway  against  the  gale,  the  news  left  me 
quite  unmoved.  I  would  have  been  relieved 
if  I  had  heard  that  we  were  going  ashore  on 
the  coast  of  Japan,  and  in  some  of  my  spasms 
I  think  that  I  would  have  given  all  the  gold 
in  Alaska,  and  Pill's  liberty  into  the  bargain, 
for  a  few  yards  of  blessed,  dry,  motionless 
earth. 

That  night  was  a  continuous  nightmare. 
The  Bolivia  reeled  and  plunged,  groaning, 
creaking  and  banging  as  if  she  were  going  to 
pieces.  The  dawn  brought  no  change,  and 
found  the  gale  unabated.  We  were  now  far 
out  on  the  Pacific.  1  was  no  sicker.  I  had 
reached  the  maximum  possible.  But  during 
the  afternoon  the  wind  slackened  somewhat, 
and  the  steamer  was  headed  more  to  the  north 
again.  With  the  seas  brought  thus  abeam, 
her  rolling  increased,  and  almost  everybody 
aboard  was  sick.  As  for  myself,  I  felt  that  I 
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could  live  no  longer,  and  I  really  hoped  that 
I  was  dying. 

I  think  it  was  some  hours  after  midnight 
when  I  was  aroused  from  my  lethargy  of 
wretchedness  by  a  sudden,  heavy  jar,  and  then 
a  terrible  crash  that  seemed  to  shatter  all  our 
framework.  I  was  hurled  out  of  my  berth 
upon  the  floor,  and  I  felt  something  grinding 
hard  under  the  ship's  bottom.  But  I  lay 
where  T  fell,  too  sick  to  move  or  care.  There 
was  a  crashing  at  her  bows.  I  heard  the  dash 
of  surf,  and  I  knew  that  we  must  have  run 
ashore. 

On  deck  there  was  a  great  trampling,  a  wild 
shouting,  and  then  a  couple  of  pistol-shots 
were  fired.  Everybody  had  run  up,  and  I 
was  alone  in  the  cabin.  A  terrible  howling 
arose  from  the  wretched  dogs  tied  amidships. 

I  was  almost  too  ill  to  move,  but  finally  the 
fear  of  death  overcame  my  nausea,  and  I 
crawled  up  to  the  deck. 

An  icy  chill  struck  me  with  the  open  air, 
and  a  queer,  cold  odour  was  blown  in  my 
face.   All  our  lights  were  out,  and  over  our 
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bow  loomed  a  vast,  towering  bulk  that  glim- 
mered white  through  the  darkness  Tt  seemed 
to  extend  indefinitely  on  either  side,  and  the 
sea  burst  upon  it  in  mighty  breakers. 

Spray  was  flying  over  our  decks  too,  in  a 
drenching  torrent,  and  the  steam  was  blow- 
ing off  deafcningly.  T  thought  I  saw  a  group 
of  my  shipmates  forward,  and  hurried  to  ihe 
bows,  but  there  was  no  one  there.  The  Bo- 
livia was  jammed  against  the  white  coast  with 
her  bows  raised  high  as  if  she  rested  on  some 
reef  under  the  water.  She  heaved  on  the 
swell,  and  at  every  heave  there  was  a 
terrible  rending  sound  deep  down  in  her 
centre. 

But  this  was  not  the  land.  The  pale  glim- 
mer of  the  cliflFs,  the  cold,  the  smell  of  frost 
brought  it  home  to  me  that  we  had  split  upon 
an  iceberg. 

Near  the  stern  a  lantern  suddenly  gleamed, 
and  there  T  dimly  saw  a  huddled  crowd  of 
struggling  men.  They  were  trying  to  lower 
a  boat,  and  there  was  a  furious  scramble  to 
get  aboard.    I  heard  some  one  bellowing 
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threats,  orders,  and  then  came  the  red  flash 
of  a  revolver  again. 

My  sea-sickness  saved  my  life  just  then,  for 
I  was  too  weak  to  fall  into  a  panic.  I  realised 
that  I  should  have  no  chance  in  that  insane 
crowd,  and  I  stayed  where  I  was,  at  the  bows. 

In  another  moment  the  boat  went  over- 
board, clumsily  slipped  too  soon,  and  there 
was  a  terrible  shriek  which  was  instantly  si- 
lenced by  the  sea,  from  the  wretches  who  were 
in  it. 

The  mob  surged  to  another  boat,  and  the 
frenzied  struggle  began  over  again.  Shot  af- 
ter shot  was  fired;  I  saw  dark  forms  on  the 
deck,  trampled  as  the  light  swayed  over  them. 
And  all  the  while  I  felt  that  terrible  rend- 
ing and  giving  at  the  heart  of  the  steamer's 
frame,  though  I  did  not  know  what  it  por- 
tended. 

But  before  the  second  boat  could  be  low- 
ered there  was  a  splitting  crash,  and  a  great 
gap  opened  suddenly  midway  across  the  deck. 
Then  I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  and 
I  yelled  my  warning. 
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It  was  too  late.  Half  the  crowd  started 
toward  me,  but  the  gap  had  already  spread 
too  wide  to  be  leaped.  The  ship  seemed  to 
gape  open  like  a  mouth.  A  terrible  hissing 
arose  below,  and  an  immense  volume  of  hot 
steam  spouted  up,  enshrouding  the  whole 
scene.  I  felt  the  steel  fabric  tremble  under 
my  feet,  and  the  rending  noise  grew  louder, 
ending  with  a  great  splitting  crash.  A  smooth 
wave  ran  suddenly  up  the  deck  and  wet  me 
to  the  waist,  and  when  the  steam  blew  aside 
the  whole  after  part  of  the  ship  was  gone. 
She  liad  broken  in  two  and  sunk,  and  the  rest 
of  her  men  with  her. 

This  catastrophe  smote  me  with  horror,  for 
I  thought  that  the  forward  half  was  about  to 
follow.  The  prow  of  the  ship  was  scarcely 
twenty  feet  from  where  the  ice  rose  high  and 
sloping.   An  athlete  could  have  jumped  the 

gap- 

I  was  no  athlete,  but  1  fi.xed  a  life-belt 
round  my  waist,  and  jumped.  I  fell  short; 
I  went  under  a  smother  of  icy  foam.  The 
surf  wrenched  at  me,  but  I  struggled  desper- 
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ately,  till  my  feet  touched  something  solid 
and  slippery. 

I  tried  to  stand,  fell,  and  a  breaker  litted 
me,  banged  me  violently  against  the  ice,  and 
left  me  panting  at  the  edge  of  the  surf  line. 
From  there  I  crawled,  scrambling  and  slip- 
ping, to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

Here  I  lay  flat,  my  sca-sickness  gone,  but 
weak,  wet  and  chilled  to  the,  bone,  the  rugged 
ice  under  me  and  nothing  visible  around  me 
but  the  white,  tumultuous  crests  of  the  rush- 
ing surf. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  BERG 

I  CROUCHED  there  for  some  time,  shivering 
and  miserable.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
some  of  my  shipmates  might  also  have  gained 
the  berg,  and,  though  I  had  little  hope  of  it, 
I  climbed  higher  for  a  better  view.  I  found 
the  ice  much  encrusted  with  sand  and  gravel, 
giving  a  good  foothold ;  but  when  I  was  ten 
or  twelve  feet  above  the  sea  I  could  see  noth- 
ing living,  either  in  the  water  or  on  the  ice. 

But  it  was  too  dark  to  see  anything  clearly, 
and  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  waves  would 
have  drowned  any  shout.  I  climbed  a  little 
higher;  to  the  right  the  berg  seemed  to  tower 
up  to  a  great  height,  but  I  did  not  endeavour 
to  scale  It  was  useless  to  make  any  further 
explorations  that  night. 

The  bows  of  the  steamer  were  still  clinging 
to  ilic:  ice,  much  to  my  surprise.  I  guessed, 
then,  that  she  must  have  run  half  her  length 

84 
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upon  a  shelf  of  the  ice  which  projected  under 
water.  This  held  the  bows  still  fast,  while 
the  unsupported  stern  liad  broken  away  under 
the  battering  of  the  surf. 

Though  I  was  drenched  and  chilled  I 
actually  felt  better  than  at  any  time  since  the 
storm  began.  The  berg  scarcely  seemed  to 
heave  at  all;  it  was  like  the  solid  eaith,  and 
my  stomach  recovered  itself.  I  even  began  to 
feel  hungry.  I  had  not  eaten  for  two  days, 
and  a  great  longing  for  hot  coffee  filled  me. 

I  could  see  little  of  the  extent  of  the  floating 
island,  and  after  feeling  my  way  about  for  a 
time  I  crept  into  a  nook  somewhat  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  and  thought  I  would  spend 
the  rest  of  the  night  there. 

I  was  in  no  very  cheerful  mood.  Here  was 
the  end  of  another  plan,  another  failure  just 
when  success  was  promised,  and  this  time  my 
life  was  likely  to  end  with  my  enterprise.  The 
luck  had  been  steadily  against  me,  I  reflected 
bitterly.  Then  my  mind  wandered  back  to 
Pill  and  to  Jessie,  as  to  dwellers  in  some  re- 
mote world  of  peace  and  comfort,  and  I  fell 
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into  a  sort  nf  lii^ht  licadcd  stupor,  and 
drcaiiiCt!  fitful  v  of  Gohlendalc,  of  the  Bon- 
niiza  odicc,  and  of  tlie  bcc-hivcs  in  the  sunny 
orcliard 

Filially  1  ic  iiiscd  that  a  ^rcy  lii^ht  was 
spread ing  over  i!ie  sea.  I  crawled  out  of  my 
crevice.  The  wreck  of  the  Bolivia  still  stood 
black  against  the  ice  in  the  dawn,  and  the  sky 
was  growing  blue  overhead. 

The  wind  had  gone  down,  and  it  was  not 
so  cold.  Behind  me,  the  ice  rose  thirty  or 
forty  fict  in  a  glistening,  sand-i  usted  para- 
pet, broken  into  great  cracks  and  fissures. 
From  that  height  I  should  be  able  to  see,  and 
I  began  to  scramble  up,  slipping  and  sprawl- 
ing breathless  with  anxiety  to  reach  the  top. 

As  1  drew  myself  upon  the  summit  I  cast  a 
glance  of  desperate  hope  around,  and  my 
heart  went  down  like  lead.  There  was  no 
one  on  the  wreck.  Nothing  moved  upon  the 
berg.  There  was  no  boat,  no  sail,  no  smoke, 
no  life  anywhere  upon  the  sea. 

From  where  I  stood  I  could  survey  the 
whole  surface  of  my  iceberg — the  first  one  I 
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had  ever  seen.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  was 
irregularly  three-sided.  In  most  places  the 
ice  went  down  sheer  for  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
to  the  water,  but  where  the  steamer  had 
struck,  the  shore  sloped  gently,  evidently  con- 
tinuing its  slope  under  the  surface.  On  this 
submerged  reef  of  ice  the  forward  half  of  the 
Bolhia  still  stuck  fast,  with  her  bottom  prob- 
ably ripped  open.  But  if  she  had  collided 
with  the  berg  at  almost  any  other  point  she 
would  hnve  stove  in  her  bows,  and  gone  down 
like  lead.  The  luck  had  not  been  SO  wholly 
a^Minst  ine,  after  all,  though  my  poor  ship- 
mates had  not  been  C(|ually  favoured. 

The  surface  of  the  berg  was  very  irregular, 
rising  in  suddc  pinnacles  and  ridges,  and  cut 
up  with  great  cracks.  From  the  higher  parts 
flowed  innumerable  rivulets,  cascading  down 
to  the  sea.  The  berg  was  melting  away,  but 
that  did  not  trouble  me  just  then.  The  w  hole 
floating  island  shone  with  a  green  glitter, 
with  the  pale-green  shimmer  of  glass,  almost 
blinding  when  the  sun  rose.   It  would  have 
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been  even  more  dazzling  had  not  the  ice  been 
full  of  sand,  gravel  and  rocks.  This  last  par- 
ticular surprised  me,  until  I  hit  upon  the  ex- 
planation. No  doubt,  like  most  icebergs,  this 
one  had  formed  part  of  a  great  glacier  in  the 
arctic  north,  anc|  after  ciawling  down  some 
slope  with  inconceivable  slowness  had  found 
itself  at  last  in  the  sea,  and  had  broken  off 
and  floated  southward.  All  this  debris  was  the 
accumulation  of  its  growth  and  travels  ashore. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  was  my  kingdom,  more 
desolate  than  any  desert  island,  destitute  even 
of  earth,  except  for  the  scattered  gravel.  It 
was  a  mere  lump  of  congealed  water,  the  very 
type  of  instability,  floating  awhile  upon  its 
sister  element  till  it  should  be  again  dis- 
solved. 

For  comfort  my  eyes  continually  returned  to 
the  fragment  of  the  Bolivia.    Shattered  as  it 

was,  it  was  still  something  familiar,  the  work 
of  man,  and  liolding  something  of  the  warmth 
of  humanity  about  it  still.  And  then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  I  could  get  aboard  again 
I  might  find  something  to  eat. 
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This  brought  another  reflection.  The 
steamer,  or  what  was  left  of  her,  was  my  only 
source  of  supplies.  I  might  have  to  stay  on 
the  iceberg  for  days,  possibly  even  for  weeks, 
before  a  ship  sighted  me,  and  I  ought  to  get 
what  provisions  I  could  from  the  wreck,  for 
the  bow  might  follow  the  stern  at  any  minute. 

I  cast  one  more  glance  over  the  empty  sea 
where  the  white-caps  still  ran  high,  and  went 
down  to  the  sloping  shore  again.  It  did  not 
look  as  if  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 
aboard  the  wreck,  for  the  foremast  had  fallen 
over  the  bows  during  the  night,  and  a  great 
mass  of  tangled  wire  rigging  swung  in  the 
wash  of  the  waves.  By  wading  out  a  few 
steps  I  could  grasp  it. 

The  water  felt  warmer  than  the  air,  but  the 
surprising  force  of  the  first  breaker  took  me 
off  my  feet,  dashed  me  against  the  ice,  and 
swept  me  back  again  to  the  sea.  As  I  strug- 
gled in  the  foam,  trying  to  touch  bottom,  my 
hand  encountered  a  steel  rope.  I  clutched  it, 
hauled  myself  up,  and  with  an  energetic 
scramble  was  aboard  the  wreck. 
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The  Bolivia  was  a  pitiable  sight.  Fifty 
feet  of  her  forward  portion  was  all  that  was 
left  of  her,  and  the  ocean  ran  crashing  into 
her  gaping  hull.  At  every  shock  of  a  wave 
there  was  a  yielding  quiver  through  her  shat- 
tered frame  that  warned  me  to  make  haste 
with  my  work  of  salvage. 

There  was  practically  nothing  on  the  deck; 
everything  movable  seemed  to  have  gone  over- 
board. The  cabin  stairs,  and  the  cabins  them- 
selves, seemed  to  have  gone  with  the  stern, 
and  to  go  below  I  had  to  creep  through  the 
forecastle  hatchway  and  down  the  iron  lad- 
der to  the  crew's  quarters  forward. 

This  I  ventured  to  do,  though  with  much 
fear  that  the  wreck  might  go  to  pieces  while 
I  was  below. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  I  could  see 
daylight  and  water,  looking  aft  through  the 
ship's  broken  end.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
engines  had  gone,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  heavy 
machinery  seemed  to  have  slid  out  through 
the  wide  opening,  carrying  most  of  the  bulk- 
heads with  them. 
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I  knew  nothing  of  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  the  ship,  but  presently  I  found  myself 
in  a  dismal  dungeon  fitted  with  bunks,  which 
must  have  been  the  sleeping- quarters  of  the 
crew.  Here  were  blankets  which  would  be 
useful,  but  for  the  present  it  was  food  which 
I  most  desired. 

In  one  of  the  bunks,  however,  I  found  a 
flask  of  whiskey  only  half  emptied,  and  I 
Hrank  three  or  four  great  gulps  as  a  precau- 
tion against  the  cold  and  wet.  From  my 
*  totally  empty  stomach  the  liquor  rose  in- 

stantly to  my  head,  and  filled  me  with  a  warm 
cheerfulness,  almost  with  gaiety.  I  began  to 
feel  certain  of  rescue,  and  my  shipwreck 
seemed  merely  a  romantic  episode.  I  chuckled 
to  myself  as  I  rummaged  about  tipsily,  and 
I  whooped  with  delight  when  I  came  upon 
the  cook's  store-room. 

Here  was  food  indeed— fresh  and  salt  and 
tinned  meats,  potatoes,  beans,  biscuits,  butter, 
bread— most  of  it  quite  uninjured.  There  was 
no  great  quantity  of  anything;  probably  the 
bulk  of  the  stores  were  kept  elsewhere,  but 
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there  was  enough  to  last  me  a  long  time,  and 
I  began  to  eat  corned  beef  and  bread  with 
the  app'^tite  of  a  shipwrecked  man  who  has 
not  tasted  food  for  fifty  hours. 

When  I  had  finished  eating  I  began  to 
carry  up  my  spoil  by  armfuls  to  the  deck.  I 
had  accumulated  a  great  heap  there  before  I 
CG.isidcred  how  I  was  to  land  it.  As  for  the 
small  articles,  such  as  the  tins  of  meat,  there 
was  no  difficulty;  I  could  simply  toss  them 
ashore.  The  larger  packages  were  another 
thing,  but  finally  I  made  a  large  bundle  with 
a  couple  of  blankets,  tied  it  to  a  long  rope  and 
jumped  recklessly  overboard  with  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

I  came  very  near  drowning  before  I  hauled 
my  bundle  ashore  through  the  surf.  It  was 
clear  that  I  would  have  to  devise  some  less 
hazardous  way  of  landing  my  cargo,  and  a 
less  destructive  one,  for  of  course  the  bundle 
was  wet  as  a  sponge. 

The  distance  was  not  great,  but  the  prob- 
lem was  difficult.  Finally,  after  several  wet 
and  dangerous  crossings  and  a  tedious  amount 
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of  toil,  I  rigged  an  inclined  wire  rope  from 
the  ship's  rail  to  an  iron  bar  fixed  firmly  in 
a  crevice  of  the  ice.  I  could  tie  my  parcels 
of  supplies  to  this  line  and  send  them  sliding 
down  to  the  ice  by  their  own  weight. 

This  contrivance  worked  very  well.  I 
landed  seven  of  the  men's  blankets,  fully  fifty 
pounds  of  salt  and  tinned  meat,  several  boxes 
of  biscuits,  at  least  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and 
a  couple  of  pounds  of  cocoa— all  I  could  find 
of  it. 

But  what  pleased  me  most  was  the  discovery 
of  two  large  lamps  and  a  five-gallon  tin  of 
coal  oil,  almost  full.  There  was  no  fuel  on 
the  berg,  but  I  knew  that  I  could  cook  in 
some  fashion  with  these  lamps. 

As  cooking  utensils  I  selected  a  coflPec-pot, 
a  sauce-pan,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  couple  of 
basms.  I  could  find  neither  knives  nor  spoons, 
but  I  took  an  axe  and  a  shovel,  with  which 
I  thought  that  I  might  hollow  out  a  sort  of 
shelter  cave  in  the  ice. 

Then,  as  my  stuff  was  accumulating  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  line  I  went  ashore  to  carry 
it  up  the  beach. 

It  was  most  providential  that  I  did  so.  I  had 
carried  most  of  it  into  safety,  and  was  busy 
with  armf'  '  of  miscellaneous  goods,  when  I 
became  a  e  of  a  strange  splitting  sound  un- 
der the  sea.  For  a  moment  I  thought  the  berg 
was  breaking  up. 

The  whole  island  vibrated  and  seemed  to 
heel  slightly.  My  wi'-  carrier-rope  suddenly 
tightened  rnd  jerked  me  iron  bar  from  its 
socket.  The  water  boiled  up  round  the  Bo- 
livia's bows,  and  she  went  out  of  sight  like  a 
stone  in  the  sea.  A  great  smooth  wave  washed 
up  on  the  ice  from  the  eddy  of  her  sinking. 

At  this  catastrophe  I  stood  appalled.  The 
ice  under  her  bows  must  have  brol:  n 
and  allowed  her  to  sink.  And  I  had 
not  half  the  stores  I  had  hoped  to  land. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  material  loss 
that  overwhelmed  me.  The  disappearance  of 
the  last  of  the  ship  seemed  to  double  my  lone- 
liness in  an  instant,  to  intensify  my  desolation. 
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The  last  link  with  humanity  was  gone,  and 
1  was  alone  with  the  pitiless  northern  sea  and 
the  island  of  ice. 

That  was  the  most  poignantly  bitter  mo- 
ment of  my  shipwreck.  I  sat  down  on  the 
ice,  feeling  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
to  wrestle  with  destiny  any  longer. 

My  clothes  were  sodden  on  me.  I  was 
cold  and  stiff,  and  T  still  ached  in  every  limb 
from  the  hard  knorks  I  had  received  in  Ver- 
milion. 

The  sun  shone  bi.ght  on  the  seamed  ice: 
the  weather  had  turned  fine-too  late  The 
water  ran  down  the  berg  in  streams,  and  it 
came  upon  me  suddenly  that  the  here  was 
melting  fast.  ^ 

The  farther  south  it  drifted  the  faster  it 
would  melt,  so  that  it  could  be  my  refuge  for 
only  a  very  limited  time.  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment I  had  not  fully  realised  the  gravity  nor 
the  imminence  of  this  danger. 

I  would  have  to  be  rescued  before  the  berg 
reached  warmer  waters.  I  was  out  of  the 
track  of  regular  navigation,  and,  to  add  to 
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my  despair,  I  remembered  that  ships  ap- 
proach icebergs  only  by  mischance.  When  ice 
is  sighted  on  the  horizon  it  is  usually  given 
a  wide  berth,  and  I  had  no  means  of  making 
signals.  What  chance  would  I  have,  then, 
of  being  taken  off,  even  if  a  ship  should  come 
in  sight  in  these  unfrequented  waters? 

I  crouched  there  desolately  enough,  full  of 
these  gloomy  reflections,  absent-mindedly 
picking  lumps  of  gravel  out  of  the  ice  and 
flinging  them  about.  I  had  been  doing  this 
for  some  time  when  I  happened  to  notice  that 
the  pebble  in  my  hand  had  not  the  feeling  of 
stone. 

I  glanced  at  it  with  a  sort  of  mechanical 
curiosity.   It  had  a. dull  yellow  surface. 

The  thought  of  what  it  might  be  shocked 
me  out  of  my  apathy.  I  pulled  out  my  knife 
and  drew  the  point  across  it  The  scratch  left 
a  shining  yellow  line.  The  stuff  was  soft.  It 
was  not  a  pebble.  It  was  a  golden  nugget  1 
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I  DROPPED  on  my  hands  and  knees  instantly  lo 
sec  if  there  were  any  more  of  these  nuggets 
tor  one  wild  instant  I  fancied  that  all  this 
gravel  was  not  gravel,  but  lumps  of  gold 

But  I  could  not  see  any  more  golden  nug- 
gets;  there  was  sand  and  bits  of  rock  and 
nothing  else  embedded  in  the  green  ice.  Then 
J  remembered  that  for  ten  minutes  I  had  been 
rolling  pebbles  down  the  slope  into  the  sea 
and  It  seemed  to  me  now  that  some  of  them' 
had  had  the  weight  of  metal.  I  raged  at  the 
thought  that  I  might  have  flung  away  a  for- 

I  went  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  sec  if 
some  of  them  might  have  stopped  before  roU- 

another  bed  of  gravel  which  I  had  trampled 
over  twenty  times,  and  I  stooped  to  examine 
It,  stirrmg  it  up  with  my  knife-blade.  Al- 
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most  immediately  I  turned  up  a  flattened,  ir- 
regular lump  of  gold  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 

At  this  discovery  I  uttered  an  excited  yell, 
and  began  to  claw  into  the  halt-thawed 
gravel,  scrutinising  every  lump.  I  found  two 
more  nuggets  in  the  next  couple  of  minutes, 
and  then  a  iliird,  the  last  not  much  larger  than 
a  pin-head. 

When  with  all  my  searching  I  could  find 
no  more  nuggets  I  cast  about  for  some  means 
of  washing  the  gravel.  The  only  substitute 
for  a  gold-pan  that  I  had  was  one  of  the  small 
basins,  but  I  filled  it  with  water  from  one  of 
the  streamlets  and  dropped  in  a  large  hand- 
ful of  gravel. 

Little  by  little  I  flung  out  the  sand,  the 
coarse  gravel  and  the  discoloured  water,  as  I 
tilted  the  basin  with  a  swirling  motion.  The 
heavier  substances  would  be  left  at  the  bot- 
tom, and,  too  impatient  to  finish  the  job  neatly, 
I  threw  out  the  rest  of  the  gravel  and  peered 
into  the  pan. 

There  at  the  bottom,  among  the  little  stones, 
shone  the  yellow  specks  I  had  hoped  for. 
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Some  of  it  was  really  gold-dust,  some  was  in 
thin  flakes,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  par- 
ticles large  enough  to  pick  up  with  the  finger- 
nails. I  carefully  cleaned  the  precious  metal 
out  of  the  rubbish.  There  was  go?'t  nough 
to  cover  a  silver  quarter. 

There  Is  something  about  the  sighi  virgin 
uold  in  quantity  that  froes  to  the  head.  I  lost 
si^^ht  of  the  sea,  of  the  ice,  forgot  that  I  was  a 
castaway,  for^^ot  everything  but  the  aurifer- 
ous ^jravei  and  those  yellow  specks. 

I  washed  and  washed,  hurrying  to  and  fro 
for  pans  of  fresh  water,  burning  with  all  a 
gambler's  excitement  when  I  gazed  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pan;  and  when  I  had  cleared 
out  my  little  heap  o  netal  I  put  it  into  a 
meat-tin  which  I  hast)  ,  washed  for  that  pur- 
pose This  I  carefully  covered  with  a 
blanket,  ^hat  th<  wind  might  not  scatter  the 
precious  .v.ist. 

There  were  only  a  few  bucketfuls  of  gravel 
in  the  bed,  and  presently  I  had  cleaned  up 
^he  last  of  it.   I  sat  up  as  if  awaking  from  a 
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My  back  ached  violently;  I  was  splashed 
from  head  to  foot  with  mud  and  wet  sand. 
But  what  had  I  got? 

I  scarcely  knew.  I  uncovered  the  meat-tin. 
There  was  fully  a  pound  of  clean  gold,  in 
dust,  nuggets  and  flakes.  My  work  had  been 
worth  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

I  stood  up  and  looked  around  me.  Here, 
there  and  everywhere  were  beds  of  gravel  of 
the  same  appearance  as  the  one  I  had  washed. 
They  had  accumulated  as  the  ice  melted 
around  them,  and  the  ice  ui^der  them  was  full 
of  the  same  valuable  rubbish.  After  I  had 
cleaned  up  all  the  surface  gravel,  I  could  dig 
the  rest  out  of  the  ice. 

But  where  had  it  come  from,  all  this  gold 
adrift  in  the  Pacific?  Clearly  this  gravel 
must  be  from  the  shores  where  the  parent 
glacier  had  formed.  It  was  from  the  north; 
it  must  have  drifted  from  Alaska  or  Si- 
beria, brinj^ins  with  it  the  rubbish,  the  rock, 
the  gold  dust  that  it  had  scraped  up,  from  the 
land-slides  that  had  fallen  upon  it,  from  all 
the  earth  that  had  frozen  into  it  ashore. 
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I  had  failed  to  reach  the  Klondike,  but  the 
Klondike  had  come  to  me.   In  fact,  this  was 
much  better  than  anv  diggin's  ashore.   I  had 
a  larger  area  to  work  than  an  ordinary  claim 
J  here  was  plenty  of  water,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  my  claim  being  jumped 
or  my  gold  being  stolen.    I  could  work  my 
mme  at  my  leisure,  secure  from  observation 
before  ^   ^^"'^  as  probably  no  miner  ever  was 

^  And  I  fancied  that  the  long  alternate  thaw- 
ing and  freezing  of  the  glacier  had  in  a  man- 
ner sifted  the  gravel  for  me,  had  performed 
a  sort  of  preliminary  washing,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  concentration  of  so  much  gold 
m  a  small  area. 

fn^'^Ai"'  I'''  "^^^  I  had  hoped 

fo  .  My  future  with  Jessie  showed  rose- 
colour-that  IS,  if  I  could  only  get  safely 
ashore  ^yuh  my  plunder.  But  I  did  not  wori^ 
myself  about  that  slight  difficulty.  I  was  sur^ 
to  be  picked  up  I  thought-so  much  had  my 
point  of  view  changed  in  the  last  hour-and 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  think  about  it 
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But  then  a  sudden  dread  assailed  me  that  the 
rest  of  the  gravel  might  not  be  gold-bearing. 

I  hurried  about  from  place  to  place,  wash- 
ing a  panful  of  sand  at  each  bed,  finding  col- 
our almost  everywhere.  Only  two  or  three 
spots  showed  no  trace  of  metal,  but  in  rec- 
ompense I  came  upon  a  pocket  of  nuggets 
sun-sunken  in  the  ice,  where  I  gathered  up 
several  ounces  of  pure  gold,  one  of  the  nug- 
gets being  almost  as  large  as  the  end  of  my 
thumb,  i  was  reassured.  There  was  plenty 
of  gold.   I  had  only  to  gather  it  up. 

My  basin  was  so  small  as  to  be  of  little  use 
as  a  gold-pan,  compelling  me  to  handle  the 
gravel  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  delay  me 
greatly.  But  I  had.  taken  out  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  already,  and  I  estimated  that 
it  would  run  nearly  fifty  dollars  to  the  full- 
sized  pan.  On  some  of  the  rich  creeks  of  the 
Yukon  I  knew  that  it  sometimes  ran  much 
higher  for  short  periods,  but  I  was  satisfied 
with  my  own  showing.  For  I  estimated  that 
there  was  gravel  enough  in  sight  to  make 
thousands  of  panfuls— perhaps  ten  thousand, 
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perhaps  twenty— and  there  was  as  much  more 
buried  in  the  ice.  Half  a  million  dollars,  or 
even  more,  was  hardly  an  extravagant  esti- 
mate of  what  I  might  win  if  I  could  thor- 
oughly clear  the  berg  of  its  treasure. 

I  was  so  hypnotised  by  all  this  prospective 
wealth  that  I  quite  lost  sight  of  my  perilous 
position.  From  time  to  time  I  glanced  up 
and  saw  the  vast  empty  sea  around  me,  with 
a  shock  of  surprise,  and  straightway  forgot  it 
agam.  I  was  no  longer  afraid  of  death-  I 
had  been  poor  so  long  that  riches  seemed  to 
me  a  talisman  against  every  sort  of  dan- 
ger. 

It  was  now  growing  near  midday,  as  I 
judged  by  the  sun,  and  I  realised  that  I  was 
hungry,  indeed  almost  famished.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  for  mining,  and  I  controlled 
my  impatience.  I  filled  my  lamps  with  oil 
and,  getting  them  into  the  most  sheltered  spoi 
T  cou  d  find,  I  lighted  them  and  undertook 
to  boil  some  water  to  make  cocoa. 

It  was  not  a  success.  The  lamps  flared  and 
smoked  m  the  currents  of  air,  and  I  saw  that 
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T  would  have  to  hollow  out  a  cavern  in  the 
ice  for  my  kitchen.  I  had  no  inclination  for 
such  a  task  just  then,  however;  my  mind  was 
too  full  of  the  treasure;  and  I  drank  the  luke- 
warm cocoa  and  water,  ate  biscuits  and  meat, 
and  gazed  about  at  the  heaps  of  gravel  that 
held  my  fortune. 

After  my  lunch  I  set  to  work  agam,  more 
slowly  this  time,  more  deliberately,  tasting 
my  good  fortune  to  the  full.  I  was  contmu- 
ally  irritated  by  the  small  size  of  my  pan,  but 
I  glowed  with  delight  whenever  after  wash- 
ing each  basinful,  I  added  a  little  yellow  dust 
to  the  growing  heap  in  the  corned-beef  tm. 

But  this  afternoon  the  results  were  much 
more  irregular  than  in  the  morning.  Some- 
times a  pan  would  fail  to  show  a  trace  of  col- 
cur,  sometimes  I  got  a  large  spoonful,  but  I 
found  no  more  nuggets  for  some  time. 

To  bring  the  water  nearer  I  cut  a  little  con- 
duit leading  from  one  of  the  rivulets  to  the 
place  where  I  was  at  work.  The  water  was 
icy  cold,  of  course;  my  hands  were  speedily 
numbed,  and  my  nails  grew  blue,  but  I  was 
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far  too  deeply  absorbed  to  be  conscious  of  any 
such  minor  discomforts. 

Little  by  little  my  pile  of  dust  increased,  in 
spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  tools.  My  wet 
clothing  dried  on  me  as  I  wcked  in  the  sun 
and  wind  all  t!iat  afternoon.  I  was  dead 
tired  when  night  fell,  and  cramped  and  stiff, 
and  my  Vermilion  bruises  ached  atrociously. 

I  scarcely  dared  to  guess  how  much  I  had 
cleaned  up,  but  on  getting  out  my  tin  and  bal- 
ancing it  carefully,  I  calculated  that  I  had 
over  two  pounds  of  the  yellow  stuff,  and  it 
was  worth  at  least  two  hundred  dollars. 

If  I  had  had  a  larger  pan  I  might  have 
taken  four  times  as  much  with  no  more  la- 
bour, but  as  yet  I  had  scarcely  scratched  the 
resources  of  the  iceberg.  If  all  went  well, 
what  might  I  not  expect  to  realise? 

But  what  1  needed  now  was  hot  food  and 
plenty  oi  it,  ui.'ess  I  wanted  to  be  paralysed 
with  cramps  and  rheumatism  the  next  day 
I  was  too  tired  to  dig  out  a  shelf.r,  I  I }  ung 
blankets  from  the  piles  of  ice  so  as  make  a 
cosy  nook  for  my  lamps,  and  I  managed  to 
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boil  a  kind  of  rich  soup,  composed  of  water, 

cocoa,  bits  of  meat  and  biscuits. 

This  warmed  me  through  and  through,  and 
when  I  had  finished  it  I  spread  a  couple  of 
oilskin  coats  on  the  ice,  rolled  all  my  blankets 
around  me,  and  lay  down  on  the  berg,  -most 
happy.  I  would  not  have  chosen  to  be  any- 
where else  in  the  world  that  night. 
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WHAT  THE  ICE  HELD 

I  AWOKE  several  times  during  the  night,  and 
saw  the  pale  moon  shining  on  the  ice,  and 
heard  the  incessant  rushing  noise  of  the  sea. 
Occasionally  a  dash  of  spray  spattered  my 
blankets,  and  through  all  the  thickness  of  the 
woollens  I  could  feel  the  chill  of  the  berg. 

But  toward  morning  I  slept  more  soundly, 
and  awoke  at  last  to  f  nd  it  fully  light,  and 
with  my  heart  full  of  a  strange  excitement 
that  at  first  I  d'd  not  understand.  Then  I 
remembered,  and,  struck  with  the  fear  that  it 
might  have  been  a  dream,  I  jumped  up  to 
verify  my  recollection.  Yes,  the  gold  was 
there — the  rich  yellow  flakes  almost  filling 
the  can.  My  fortune  was  a  reality. 

I  was  impatient  to  set  to  work  again  at  the 
gravel,  but  I  realised  that  my  first  care  should 

be  to  prepare  some  sort  of  shelter  against  any 
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more  such  nights  of  exposure  as  the  last  two 
For  it  was  cold,  in  spite  of  the  clear  sunhght, 
and  a  northwest  wind  blew  freely,  adding  to 

the  chill  under  foot.  t  * 

After  a  cold  breakfast,  therefore,  I  set  to 
work  with  one  of  the  axes  to  hew  out  a  cavern 
in  the  side  of  the  ice  mountain  where  it  rose 
steepest.    It  was  irritating  work,  for  the  ice 
split  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  directions;  the 
axe  glanced,  and  the  ice  splinters  flew  into  my 
face.   It  took  me  two  or  three  hours  to  hol- 
low out  a  kind  of  tomb-like  recess,  long 
enough  to  lie  down  in,  and  high  enough  for 
sitting  but  not  for  standing.   It  was  shelter 
however,  and  I  found  that  my  lamps  burned 

well  there.  , 

I  hung  up  a  couple  of  blankets  to  mask  the 
bare  ice,  covered  the  floor  with  the  driest 
gravel  I  could  find,  and  that  again  with  sand, 
and  I  was  tickled  with  the  idea  that  even  my 
bed  was  of  gold.  Princes  lodged  less  magnif- 
icently, u  u 
When  I  had  finished  my  house  I  went  back 
eagerly  to  my  labour  of  love— the  most  fascin- 
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ating  of  amusements,  the  accumulation  of 
visible  wealth.  At  first  I  was  haunted  by  a 
continual  fear  that  T  had  come  to  the  end  of 
my  lead,  and  I  looked  into  the  bottom  of  each 
basin  of  gravel  with  eagerness  and  dread. 
Temporary  failures  made  my  heart  sink,  but 
the  second  or  third  panful  always  reassured 
me ;  and  at  last  I  came  to  have  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  my  mine  to  work  steadily  on  with 
the  certainty  of  reward. 

When  r  left  off  that  evening  I  estimated 
that  my  day's  work  had  been  worth  about 
th  ree  hundred  dollars.  I  had  worked  less  con- 
tinuously than  on  the  day  before,  and  I  had 
found  fewer  nuggets.  I  was  well  pleased 
none  the  less,  and  I  hung  up  a  blanket  at  the 
door  of  my  cave  to  keep  the  wind  out,  and 
slept  warmly,  and,  for  a  castaway,  with  ex- 
traordinary peace. 

Thus  began  my  singular  life  on  the  iceberg, 
a  life  which  was  to  last  for  less  than  a  week. 
Almost  from  dawn  to  dark  I  worked  at  my 
mine,  gathering  up  the  precious  dust  in  specks, 
in  pinches,  in  handfuls,  filling  the  tin  boxes 
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one  after  another.  It  was  only  now;"d  in 
that  I  found  any  nuggets  of  considerable  s,..e 
1st  of  the  gold  was  in  flaky  '>-^  f";-' 
bits  of  gold  leaf.   I  soon  saw  that  ,t  would 
tZ  me  longer  than  T  had  calculated  to  w.,rk 
over  The  whole  berg.   I  had  scarcely  touched 
,n  arrrcciable  part  of  the  surface  gravel,  and 
I  had  not  attempted  to  dig  into  the  ice. 
All  dav  long  I  worked,  eafng  cold  pod 

for  the  most  part,  for  my  •^•"P^.P™"^,'/"^ 
and  inefficient  means  of  cooking,  after  all. 
dark  T  went  to  bed  in  my  "^V  cell,  and  awoke 
dailv  in  a  moist  warmth,  with  the  blankets 
damp  under  me,  and  the  ceiling  dripping 
o^eihead.  But  I  had  neither  colds  nor  rheu- 
matism. My  wounds  and  bruises  healed  in  a 
r  "  ngly'hort  time,  and  I 
we  1  during  my  whole  stay  on  the  berg.  There 
was  vigour  in  the  fresh,  healthy  smell  of  the 
ice  and  the  salt  breath  of  the  sea. 

During  the  first  five  days  1  estimated  that 
I  gathered  almost  two  thousand  dol  ars'  wortf, 
of  gold,  in  spite  of  my  too  small  goW-P^"- 
that  rate  1  should  clear  over  ten  thousand  dol- 
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lars  if  I  could  stay  on  the  berg  for  a  month  

enough  to  clear  Pill  of  his  perplexities,  but 
not  much  more.  No  such  results  would  sat- 
isfy mc,  atid  I  fancied  that  I  might  hail  some 
passing  ship  and  send  Pill  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  instructions  to  send  a  schooner  to 
my  relief,  while  I  stayed  on  the  floating  island 
and  gathered  more  money.  I  even  dreamed 
of  hiring  a  steamer  to  tow  the  whole  berg 
ashore  where  we  could  work  it  at  our  leisure, 
untroubled  by  the  fear  of  its  melting. 

For  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  melting 
to  the  sea,  discoloured  and  muddy  when  they 
ran  through  the  gravel  beds.  It  was  madden- 
ing to  think  how  much  gold  they  were  daily 
carrying  into  the  Pacific.  Of  course  I  could 
not  discern  any  actual  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  berg.  It  was  not  melting  fast  enough 
for  that,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  day  its 
jagged  outlines  grew  rounder. 

My  first  fears  revived,  and  more  acutely, 
but  now  I  was  not  so  much  concerned  about 
my  own  safety  as  about  this  incessant  drain, 
this  literal  leak  in  my  property.    I  felt  sure 
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that  I  would  be  taken  off  before  the  lump  of 
ice  became  too  small  to  lloat  me,  but  the  gold 
was  escaping  faster  than  1  could  gather  it. 


How  fast  we 


.....  ...  were  drifting  southward  I 

could  not  even  guess,  th..ugh  I  tried  hard  to 
remember  wiuit  I  bad  read  of  ocean  currents 
and  their  speed.  I  did  not  even  kr.:^  in  what 
latitude  I  was.  but  I  thought  that  every  day 
the  sun  shone  warmer,  and  the  streams  gushed 
down  faster  to  the  sea.  At  that  time  I  did 
not  know,  or  I  had  forgotten,  that  the  great- 
est melting  of  an  iceberg  takes  place  under 
the  water. 

However,  I  redoubled  my  exertions  to  save 
what  I  could  while  the  ice  held  together.  I 
rose  early  and  T  worked  late,  so  late  that  1 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  gold  dust  from 
the  sand.  The  days  seemed  to  go  by  like  light- 
ning    l^hev  were  too  short  for  the  work  I 
had  in  hand,  and  at  night  I  slept  the  heavy 
slumber  of  total  weariness,  awaking  at  dawn 
almost  too  impatient  to  be  at  work,  to  pre- 
pare  my  breakfast.  . 
I  fancy  that  I  was  scarcely  sane  during 
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those  days.  Solitude,  danger  and  the  intoxi- 
cation  of  sudden  wealth  combined  to  prolucc 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement  in  which  I  could 
think  o  only  one  thing.  I  was  at  ease  only 
when  1  had  the  gold-pan  in  my  hand  and  was 
ad'iin^r  to  my  hoard,  which  it  was  far  from 
certain  that  I  should  ever  live  to  use 

They  were  vivid,  those  days  on  the  here- 
and  now  with  the  slightest  effort  of  memory  I 
can  sec  the  sun  glaring  on  the  ice,  I  can  feel 
the  cold,  damp  atmosphere,  and  I  can  hear 
the  monotonous  rush  and  crash  of  the  sea 
against  the  melting  ledges,  and  the  incessant 
musical  fall  of  the  streams  that  were  carrying 
away  my  fortune.  * 
But  not  all  of  it.   I  had  worked  too  hard 
for  that  and  I  had  closr  upon  ten  pounds  of 
dust  and  nuggets  in  a  row  of  corncd-beef  tins. 
H  I  had  had  a  proper  gold-pan  I  might  have 
nad  three  times  as  much. 

There  was  the  more  reason  for  haste,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  gold  left-perhaps  ten 
times  what  I  had  taken  out,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred  times.   And  from  that  time  I  worked 
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almost  without  taking  time  to  eat;  and  every 
night  and  morning  my  first  and  last  glance 
was  over  the  vast  ocean,  growing  daily  bluer 
and  darker,  and  always  empty  of  sail  or 
smoke.  But  I  no  longer  wished  for  a  ship.  I 
did  not  want  to  be  rescued— not  yet. 

The  sixth  day  proved  disappointing  and  de- 
pressing. There  was  a  driving  fog  on  the  sea, 
and  a  cold  drizzle  blew  on  the  northwest 
wind.  The  berg  was  a  wretched  and  cheerless 
place  that  day,  and  my  mining  turned  out  but 
poorly.    For  the  first  four  hours  I  collected 
only  three  or  four  ounces,  a  most  disappoint- 
ing drop  from  my  previous  results.    In  the 
afternoon,  however,  I  tried  a  bed  of  gravel 
near  the  top  of  the  berg  and  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  a  new  spot,  and  almost  at  once  I  opened 
a  pocket,  and  took  out  a  dozen  nuggets  of  va- 
rious sizes,  and  at  least  four  ounces  of  coarse 
gold. 

It  was  the  best  find  I  had  made,  and  i  at 
once  undertook  to  dig  out  all  the  rest  of  the 
frozen  gravel  from  that  spot  and  to  wash  it 
thoroughly. 
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The  gravel-bed  went  deep,  much  deeper 
than  I  had  expected,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
edge  of  my  axe  I  hewed  a  great  hole  and 
raised  a  large  mound  of  ice-chips  mixed  with 
frozen  sand.    But  the  more  there  was  of  it 
the  better  I  was  pleased,  and  I  continued  to 
spilt  out  the  gravelly  ice,  determined  to  go  to 
tne  bottom  of  it.    I  had  already  kicked  out 
a  few  small  nuggets  that  came  in  sight  in 
the    debris    of    ice    and    gravel    as  I 
vi^orked. 

I  had  dug  a  great  pit,  perhaps  three  or  four 
feet  deep  and  a  couple  of  yards  across  when  I 
noticed  a  kind  of  dark  shadow  under  the  opal- 
escent  ice  at  the  bottom.  I  took  this  to  be  an- 
other layer  of  gravel,  and  cut  into  it  hard 
with  my  axe.  A  great  lump  of  ice  flew  up, 
and  with  it  a  shred  of  frozen  fur. 

At  this  r  perceived  that  it  must  be  the  body 
of  some  animal,  thus  preserved  in  natural  cold 
storage  and  I  cut  out  the  ice  a  little  more 
carefully.  But  in  half  a  dozen  strokes  I  came 
upon  something  that  was  unmistakable.  It 
was  a  human  hand. 
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There  it  lay,  brown,  hairy,  shrunken,  but 
perfectly  preserved,  protruding  from  the  ice, 
while  the  arm  to  which  it  was  attached  was 
still  embedded.  At  the  shock  and  horror  of 
this  discovery  I  dropped  the  axe,  and  re- 
treated with  prickly  fright  stirring  at  the 
roots  of  my  hair. 

But  I  recovered  my  nerve  in  a  moment.  The 
man  was  dead  enough.  Heaven  only  kncv,, 
indeed,  how  long  he  had  lain  embedded  in  the 
glacier.  At  first  I  resolved  to  cover  him  up 
again  and  let  him  rest  in  his  icy  sepulchre  till 
the  ice  should  melt,  but  when  I  looked  upon 
the  hand  again  I  was  seized  with  a  great  curi- 
osity to  see  the  rest  of  the  body,  to  see  what 
manner  of  man  he  had  been,  and  I  set  to  work 

to  dig  him  up. 

This  would  not  have  taken  long,  had  it  not 
been  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut  out  the  ice  very 
carefully  for  fear  of  mutilating  the  body.  As 
it  was,  it  must  have  been  almost  an  hour  be- 
fore I'brH  the  thing  cleared.  It  was  shrouded 
in  furs;  th"  face  was  down  and  I  could  not 
see  it,  h'al  I  laid  hold  of  the  shoulders,  though 
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with  a  terrible  shrinking,  and  heaved  the  body 
out  of  the  hole  to  the  surface  of  the  ice. 

He  was  not  an  Indian,  as  I  had  expected, 
nor  an  Eskimo.  It  was  the  body  of  a  white 
man  with  long  brown  hair,  shaggy-bearded, 
too,  dressed  savagely  enough  in  fur  and  buck- 
skin. In  his  belt  was  pistol  with  a  flint  lock 
of  such  antiquated  pattern  that  it  was  evident 
that  almost  a  century  must  have  passed  since 
the  ice  had  grown  over  his  body. 

There  was  no  mark  of  injury  on  him,  that 
1  could  sec.  I  guessed  that  he  had  been 
frozen,  or  had  starved  to  death,  while  cross- 
ing the  glacier  somewhere  in  the  Alaskan 
hills.  There  was  something  in  the  cast  of  his 
features  that  led  me  to  imagine  that  he  had 
been  a  Russian,  and  indeed  the  Russians  were 
almost  the  only  wh;u3  to  penetrate  Alaska  a 
century  ago. 

The  sight  of  this  antique  corpse,  rigid  as 
granite,  and  perfectly  preserved  in  its  grave 
of  ice,  filled  me  with  strange  speculations,  and 
as  I  gazed  at  it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  something  on  it  to  show  whence  it 
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came.  It  was  difficult  to  open  the  mass  of 
skins  that  swathed  his  body,  half  rotten,  half 
frozen,  and  brittle  with  frost  and  age  as  they 
were,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wrench  them 
roughly  apart.  Under  them  I  found  a  wool- 
len jacket,  but  without  pockets.  My  vague 
hope  of  finding  something,  papers  or  trinkets, 
was  destroyed,  and  I  stood  looking  at  the  stiff 
form  for  some  minutes  before  I  noticed  a 
deer-skin  pouch  slung  over  the  s'^oulder,  and 
almost  concealed  by  the  muddle  of  clothing. 

It  was  very  heavy.  I  had  a  premonition  of 
what  it  contained  before  I  opened  it.   It  was 
half  full  of  coarse  gold;  there  might  have 
been  ten  ounces  of  the  metal.  The  sack  con- 
tained nothing  else.    Plainly  this  man  had 
been  the  very  first  of  the  Alaskan  gold-seekers, 
the  true  Klondike  pioneer,  and  had  frozen  or 
starved  in  the  path  of  the  glacier,  a  century 
ago.  Then,  as  now%  men  had  died  of  the  gold 
fever;  there  he  had  died  and  been  buried,  to 
come  to  light  again  so  strangely  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific,  making  me  his  heir. 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  nothing  else 
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on  the  body,  and  I  shrank  from  further  re- 
searches. I  dropped  the  pouch  of  gold  'nto 
my  pocket,  and  began  to  wonder  what  I 
should  do  with  its  owner.  I  had  no  relish 
for  him  as  a  neighbour  on  the  berg,  now  that 
I  knew  of  his  existence,  and  I  finally  decided 
to  throw  him  into  the  sea. 

I  dragged  him  therefore  to  the  edge  of  the 
berg  where  the  ice  went  down  sheer,  and,  as 
decently  as  I  could,  I  dropped  him  overboard. 
1  he  water  splashed  high  around  him,  and  he 
sank  out  of  sight.  I  straightened  up,  glanced 
mechanically  round  the  horizon,  and  the 
shock  of  what  I  saw  drove  the  Russian  a  thou- 
sand miles  out  of  my  mind. 

The  fog  had  cleared  to  the  south,  and  there 
lay  a  large  ship,  hove  to  and  motionless, 
though  a  brisk  wind  blew.  She  was  not  a 
mile  away,  and  I  could  see  the  movement  of 
men  on  her  decks. 

The  sight  of  this  vessel  filled  me  with  the 
strangest  mixture  of  emotions-a  sharp,  home- 
sick desire  for  mankind  again,  and  a  great 
dread.  I  stared  at  the  ship;  I  could  not  take 
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my  eyes  off  her,  till  a  boat  suddenly  appeared 
descending  from  her  rail,  and  moved  toward 
the  berg. 

They  had  seen  me;  they  were  commg  to 
take  me  off,  but  I  resolved  that  I  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  go.  Once  separated  from 
my  treasure  I  was  sure  that  I  should  never  be 
able  to  find  it  again,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
take  any  risks  for  two  weeks'  more  work  on 
the  gravel. 

I  dodged  down  from  the  top  of  the  berg 
and  bolted  to  my  cave,  where  I  crouched.  I 
hoped  that  they  would  not  find  me  there. 

A  long  time  seemed  to  pass,  and  then  I 
heard  a  tremendous  voice  hailing  the  berg. 
This  ceased  when  a  dozen  calls  had  gone  un- 
answered, but  presently  I  heard  the  crunch 
of  boots  on  the  gravel  and  ice. 

"  See  where  he's  been  diggin'  holes,"  I 
heard  some  one  say,  only  a  few  -ards  from 
me ;  and  another  voice  replied,  "  'Y,  as  like 
as  not,  if  he's  been  here  ^^ng." 

I  cowered  in  silence,  but  iu  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  mouth  of  my  cave  was  blocked 
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by  the  bulk  of  a  big  man  in  rough  sea  garb 
who  stared  in  at  me.  »        s  , 

"  Hullo,  mate! "  he  said.  "  We've  come  to 
take  you  aboard.   You're  all  right  now." 

"  No,  thanks.  I  prefer  to  stay  here,"  I  re- 
plied. ' 


CHAPTER  Vill 


CAPTAIN  M'CRIMMON 

The  sailor  stared,  and  a  couple  of  other  sea- 
men appeared  at  his  shoulder,  crowding  up  to 
look. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  taking  my  arm  gently  but 
forcibly.  "That's  the  brig  Oregonian,  of 
Seattle,  Captain  McCrimmon,  and  I'm  the 
second  mate.  My  name's  Conover.  We're 
goin^  to  take  you  home.  Don't  you  under- 
stand?" 

You're  very  kinH,  but  I  don't  wa^  o  be 
taken  home.  I've  plenty  of  food  an  iter 
here.   Let  me  alone.   I'm  all  right." 

"  Mad  as  a  March  hare,  poor  devil!"  the 
mate  muttered,  glancing  back  at  his  men. 
"  One  of  you  take  him  by  the  other  arm,"  he 
added,  and  they  tried  to  drag  me  out  of  my 
den. 

There  was  a  lively  struggle  for  a  few  min- 
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utes.  I  fought  every  inch  of  the  way,  and 
when  they  had  finally  extracted  me,  we  all 
tl^rcc  rolled  in  a  clinch  down  the  ice-slope, 
With  the  fourth  sailor  running  helplessly  be- 
hind.  Good  luck  checked  us  before  we  rolled 
nuo  the  sea,  and  I  was  pinned  down  and 
obliged  to  surrender. 

"  /^^^  Heaven's  sake  don't  take  me 
awayl  I  pleaded,  as  coolly  as  I  could  "  I've 
got  good  reasons,  good  reasons,  for  wanting 
to  stay  on  this  berg."  wauung 

'"l^;^  ^.^^^I^'sed  that  this  must  sound 

ll!^^      u''  appearance, 
ragged  unshaven,  dirty,  mud-splashed,  wa 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  my 
judgment.  ^ 

Come  alongi »  said  the  mate,  without  pay- 
ing  any  attention  to  my  prayer.  «  Hold  on  to 
him,  you  men.  He's  liable  to  break  away  and 
throw  himself  overboard." 

I  was  dragged  toward  the  boat,  and  then 
in  the  midst  of  my  despair  it  flashed  upon  my 
mmd  that  this  ship  would  reach  the  Amer 
lean  coast  before  many  days,  after  all.  With 
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my  plunder  I  could  instantly  charter  a  fast 
schooner  or  small  steamer,  and  get  back  to 
the  bcr^  in  time  to  finish  extracting  its  frozen 
treasure. 

"Well,  ril  go  if  I  must,"  I  said,  "but 
really  I'd  rather  stay  here." 

"  You'll  be  much  better  where  you're  go- 
ing," said  Conover,  soothingly. 

"  But  anyhow  you  must  let  me  take  my  kit 
along,"  I  protested.  "  I've  got  some  valu- 
ables up  there  in  a  hole  in  the  ice." 

"  What  have  you  got?  "  the  mate  inquired. 
"We've  no  time  to  waste." 

"Blankets,"   I   hesitated,  "Meats,  tools, 

lamps  " 

"Oh,  shucks!"  my  cnptor  exclaimed,  im- 
patiently. "  We've  got  all  the  blankets  and 
lamps  you'll  want  on  board." 

And  they  began  to  march  me  toward  the 
boat  again,  which  was  lying  close  to  the  ice 
in  charge  of  another  seaman. 

"  But  I've  got  more  than  that!  I  cried,  in 
a  panic.  "  I've  got  some  money— I've  got  a 
watch!   My  God,  man!  it  mayn't  be  much 
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but  it's  all  I've  got  in  the  world!  You 
^ynuldn  t  take  that  away  from  me,  would 

"Have    y,)u    really    got    something  up 
there?    demanded  the  mate,  hesitatinjr. 

t.veryth.n^r  I've  got  in  the  vvorld'is  up 
there,  I  tell  you,"  I  said,  trying  to  control 
my  nerves  to  an  appearance  of  sanitv,  though 
I  was  really  almost  mad  with  alarm. 

All  right,  I  suppose  you  can  get  your 
stuff,  then.  One  of  you  men  go  with  him,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  him.   Be  quick." 

^  rushed  up  to  my  cave,  followed  by  the 
seaman  To  my  great  relief,  the  man  did  not 
attempt  to  spy  upon  my  doings  inside  the  shel- 
ter, but  remained  at  a  little  distance,  while  I 
hurncdly  poured  all  my  gold  from  the  tins 
into  the  centre  of  a  blanket,  and  knotted  it 
tight.  Slmging  this  over  my  shoulder  I 
emerged  with  a  load  considerably  heavier 
than  Its  size  indicated. 

"  Didn't  amount  to  much  after  all  your  kit 
of  valuables,"  remarked  the  mate, 'laving  a 
hrm  hand  on  my  elbow.  He  kept  it  there  till 
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we  got  into  the  boat,  wlicrc  I  sat  facing;  him 
at  the  stern.  The  gold-sack  hiy  between  us, 
and  the  mate  pushed  it  experimentally  with 
his  foot. 

*'  Holy  Moses,  what  have  you  got  there? 
Old  metal,  or  gravel?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Old  metal,"  said  I,  grimly  and  truthfully, 
confirming,  I  suppose,  his  poor  opinion  of  my 
sanity.  Then  I  broached  the  topic  that  was  of 
most  interest  to  me. 

"  How  many  days  do  you  expect  to  be  in 
making  Seattle?"  I  asked,  almost  trembling. 

"Why,  we're  not  going  to  Seattle.  We're 
bound  the  other  way— for  Hong-Kong,"  the 
mate  replied,  coolly. 

I  absolutely  staggered  at  this  shock.  I 
lurched  in  my  seat. 

'*  But,  great  heavens  1  I  can't  go  to  Hong- 
Kong!  "  I  stammered. 

"  I  reckon  you'll  have  to,"  replied  the  sailor, 
drily.  "Better  than  going  to  the  bottom, 
ain't  it?  " 

At  that,  I  really  did  become  almost  insane. 
I  tried  to  fling  myself  overboard,  that  I  might 
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swim  back  to  the  iceberg.  I  fought,  bit, 
kicked  and  clawed  in  a  perfect  frenzy.  I 

even  tried  to  upset  the  boat.  I  cursed  and 
pIc.Kicd  and  almost  wept,  but  my  ejaculations 
liad  n.)  effect  upon  the  men,  who,  I  must  ad- 
mit, han.llcd  mc  with  remarkable  forbear- 
ance. They  believed  that  shipwreck  and 
hardship  had  turned  my  brain. 

Finally  I  gave  up— when  I  was  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  two  pairs  of 
knees  on  my  body— and  I  resolved  to  reserve 
myself  for  a  last  desperate  appeal  to  the  cap- 
tain himself.   I  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  al- 
most immediately  the  boat  came  alongside  the 
brig,  and  hooked  on.   I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
curious  heads  craned  over  the  rail  as  we 
plunged  up  and  down  on  the  swell.   I  won- 
dered how  1  was  to  get  aboard,  but  this  dif- 
ficulty was  quickly  solved  by  a  line  being  made 
fast  round  my  waist,  and  I  was  swung  into  the 
air  and  landed  on  the  deck  like  a  sack  of  flour. 

r  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  little 
grey-bearded  man,  who  looked  at  me  with 
sour  interest.    At  a  distance  the  crew  clus- 
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tcrcd  to  look  at  me.  Even  the  cook  had  come 
cut  of  his  gallev. 

Conover  came  over  the  rail  with  agility  at 
that  moment. 

"Only  one  mm  on  the  berg,  captain,"  he 
said.  "  Seems  to  be  plumb  crazy — loneliness, 
I  reckon.  Didn't  want  to  come  with  us. 
He's  brought  a  sackful  of  gravel,"  pointing 
to  my  blanket,  which  fell  with  a  tremendous 
thud  on  the  deck  at  that  moment. 

"Who  are  ye?"  demanded  the  skipper, 
with  a  pronounced  Scctch  burr.  "Ye're  na 
seaman?" 

The  skipper  was  short  and  lean,  with  a 
grey,  goatlike  beard,  yellowed  with  tobacco- 
chewing.  His  face  was  the  colour  of  bronze, 
and  his  little  blue  eyes  were  like  the  scales 
of  a  dead  fish.  There  was  something  mean, 
surly  and  cruel  in  the  very  poise  of  his  head. 
I  had  never  met  his  type  before,  but  instinct 
put  me  on  my  guard — though  not  sufficiently, 
after  all. 

"  I'm  not  crazy  at  all,  captain,"  I  said,  ear- 
nestly.  "  My  name  is  Shields  of  California, 
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and  I'm  a  shipwrecked  miner.  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  you  in  private." 

Captain  McCrimmon  gave  me  a  sharp 
fflaric  J,  hesitated,  seemed  to  chew  on  it,  and 
^  nlly  led  the  way  below,  without  a  word. 

"  \Yell,  what  have  ye  to  say?  "  he  demanded, 
when  we  were  in  his  diminutive  cabin,  where 
there  was  just  room  for  a  couple  of  bunks,  a 
table  and  a  locker. 

"You  are  bound   for  Hong-Kong?"  I 

asked. 

"I  am." 

"Well,  it's  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  me  to  get  back  to  San  Francisco  at 
once.  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  to 
turn  back  and  put  me  ashore  within  five  miles 
of  any  town  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

"A  thousand  dollars!  And  how  will  ye 
pay  me  that  rather  lar-rge  amount?"  de- 
manded the  captain,  ironically. 

"  In  gold,"  I  said. 

He  almost  sneered  at  me.  I  had  to  take  the 
risk.  I  knew  it,  but  I  hesitated.  Finally, 
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however,  I  untied  my  blanket,  and  took  out 
a  handful  of  dust  and  small  nuggets. 

"  I  will  pay  you  in  gold,"  I  repeated. 

The  captain  picked  up  one  of  the  nuggets, 
examined  it  carefully,  and  then  lifted  the 
blanket  to  try  its  weight. 

"  Man,  ye  maun  have  there  twenty,  twenty- 
five  pounds  o'  gold!"  he  exclaimed,  shocked 
out  of  his  impassiveness. 

"Not  so  much  as  that,"  I  assured  him. 
"  Will  you  take  my  offer?" 

"  Let's  hear  how  ye  got  it,"  he  said,  assum- 
ing his  sullen  and  brooding  expression  again. 

"  It's  Klondike  gold,"  I  said.  "  I've  been 
mining  and  our  steamer  was  wrecked  on  the 
iceberg  you  saw.  I  was  the  only  man  saved, 
and  1  managed  to  saye  my  gold  with  me. 
That's  the  whole  story,  and  now  I'm  in  a  des- 
perate hurry  to  get  home." 

I  was  almoct  certain  now  that  we  could, 
with  a  little  bargaining,  come  to  terms. 

"What  was  the  name  of  your  ship?"  he 
asked. 
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"  The  Mexico  City"  I  replied,  inventing  a 
name  on  the  emergency. 

"Never  heard  of  her.  No  such  ship  re- 
ported missing."  He  gloomed  at  me  again 
for  a  few  moments,  while  my  spirits  gradually 
sank. 

"  T  can't  put  back  for  ye,"  he  said,  em- 
phatically. "Not  if  ye  was  to  ofTer  me  ten 
thousand  dollars.  I'm  bound  to  my  owners. 
I  would  lose,  d'ye  see,  eight  days  at  the  least, 
with  the  wind  we  have.  I'll  not  do  it!"  he 
repeated,  banging  his  fist  passionately  on  the 
table,  "  and  d'ye  hear,  I'll  not  have  ye  ask  me 
again.  The  thing  is  not  decent  to  ask  a  ship- 
master." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  I'll  give  you  a  hun- 
dred dollars  just  to  put  me  back  on  the  ice- 
berg, and  I'll  take  my  chance  of  being  picked 

up  by  an  east-bound  ship." 

"  I  can't  do  that,  either.  It  would  be  mur- 
der. Ye  maun  be  mad  to  ask  it.  There  isna 
an  east-bound  ship  passing  this  way  once  a 
fortnight,  and  no  ship  goes  nearer  a  berg  than 
she  can  help.    No,  ye  maun  just  go  on  to 
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Hong-Kong  wi'  us,  and  ye  can  come  back  on 
a  passf  iger  liner.  And,  by  the  by,  ye  maun 
pay  your  cabin  passage  on  this  ship,"  he 
added.  "  Else  ye'U  be  put  with  the  crew  and 
work  your  passage  out." 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  I  asked,  try- 
ing; to  control  my  rage  and  disappointment. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

"  I'll  see  you  in  Hades  first! "  I  retorted. 

"  Ver'-a  weel,  verra  vveel,"  said  th  skipper, 
craftily.   "  Out  ye  go  to  the  focs'l,  then." 

I  picked  up  my  blanket  in  a  blind  fury,  and 
started  out. 

"  But  ye'll  leave  your  gold  here.  I'll  put 
it  in  my  locker  and  give  ye  a  receipt  for  it. 
Man,  ye  wouldn't  take  all  that  money  into  the 
focs'l  amongst  the  crewF" 

The  skipper  sat  down  and  hurriedly  wrote 
a  receipt  for  ten  pounds  of  gold  dust — ^which 
he  immediately  altered  to  five  pounds — and 
blotted  it  and  offered  it  to  me. 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  I  said.  "  I'll  take  the 
stuff  with  me." 

"Ye'll  do  as  I  bid  yel"  he  cried,  with  a 
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sudden  snarl.  "Ye'll  leave  your  money  in 
safety,  and  ye'll  go  into  the  focs'l,  and  ye'll 
bunk  with  the  crew,  and  ye'll  learn  to  hand 
reef  and  steer  till  we  get  to  Hong-Kong,  or 
else  ye'll  pay  your  proper  passage  money  to 
do  nothing.  But  ye'll  learn  that  I'm  the  mas- 
ter of  this  ship,  and  I'm  not  to  be  bullied  I " 

What  he  said  was  true;  I  was  obliged  to 
recognise  its  force.  The  skipper  was  the  ab- 
solute master  on  board.  If  I  undertook  the 
unaccustomed  labour  of  working  my  passage 
as  a  sailor  he  might,  he  probably  would,  con- 
trive to  make  life  unbearable  for  me;  and  I 
felt  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  would  never  see 
my  gold  again  if  I  left  it  in  his  hands,  receipt 
or  no  receipt.  For  I  had  little  faith  in  Cap- 
tain McCrimmon. 

I  canvassed  these  probabilities  quickly 
while  the  skipper  glared  at  me. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  finally,  "  if  you're  deter- 
mined to  rob  me,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  sub- 
mit. I'll  pay  for  my  passage  to  Hong-Kong; 
though  I  don't  want  to  go  there." 

McCrimmon,  without  relaxing  his  grim 
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countenance,  produced  a  set  of  coarse  scales, 
and  weighed  out  fourteen  ounces  of  gold  from 
my  hoard.  1  his  he  stowed  carefully  away  in 
a  locker. 

"Now  give  me  back  my  receipt,"  he  said, 

cannily. 

I  restored  the  document,  and  he  showed  me 
to  the  berth  I  was  to  occupy,  in  another 
cabin  containing  four  bunks.  Two  of  these 
were  already  occupied  by  the  first  and  second 
mates.  The  other  two  were  vacant 

"  You  can  stow  your  gold  under  your 
berth,"  he  said.  "  Anything's  safe  in  this  end 
of  the  ship." 

But  I  had  my  doubts  of  that,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  gone  I  made  up  about  half  the  gold 
into  small  packets  and  concealed  them  in  my 
pockets  and  otherwise  about  my  person.  So 
much  shculd  be  safe,  at  any  rate,  and  I  con- 
cealed the  rest  among  the  blankets,  and  went 
on  deck. 

1'he  brig  was  under  way  again.  My  ice- 
berg was  already  growing  sma'l  on  the  sea, 
and  I  looked  after  it  with  uns(  nkable  anx- 
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iety  and  dread,  for  I  wondered  if  I  would  ever 

set  eyes  on  it  again. 

Could  I  have  known  the  almost  incredible 
circumstances  under  which  f  should  see  the 
^rccn  flash  of  its  sides  next,  my  fears  might 
have  been  still  greater. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  FLOATING  HELL 

My  impressions  on  that  first  day  were  con- 
fused enough.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been 
on  board  a  large  sailing-vessel  at  sea,  and  the 
heavy  and  fantastic  machinery  of  the  spars 
and  rigging  overhead,  the  motion  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  different  from  that  of  a  steamer,  the 
ceaseless  manoeuvres  of  the  crew,  and  the  sur- 
prising and  apparently  dangerous  nearness  of 
the  water,  struck  me  with  a  strangeness  that 
mingled  with  my  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 

But  I  could  not  be  long  aboard  the  Ore- 
goninn  without  noticing  the  demeanour  of  the 
crew,  and  the  relations  prevailing  between 
the  tvvo  ends  of  the  ship.  The  hands  appeared 
to  be  mostly  "  Dutch," — that  is,  Danes  and 
Scandinavians,  with  two  or  three  from  the 
sunnier  parts  of  Europe,  but  all  alike  had 
nothing  but  black  looks  and  unwilling  obedi- 
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encc  for  orders.  This  was  not  perhaps  re- 
markable, as  I  soon  learned  that  orders  were 
invariably  prefaced  with  profanity  and  gen- 
erally supplemented  with  blows.  The  first 
mate,  a  fine  figure  of  a  blond  Swede  named 
Anderson,  with  a  handsome,  brutal  face,  took 
the  lead  in  this  hazing.  Fist,  boot  and  be- 
laying-pin  were  his  instruments  of  persuasion, 
and  he  used  them — not  when  he  had  an  ex- 
cuse, but  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity. 
The  skipper  was  less  brutal ;  he  held  the  men 
in  awe  by  his  snarl ;  and  the  second  mate,  who 
had  brought  me  from  the  berg,  seemed  either 
less  ferocious  or  less  energetic.  I  suspected 
that  he  received  an  occasional  tongue-lashing 
himself  from  his  superiors,  being  an  anoma- 
lous creature,  neither  officer  nor  man,  with 
one  foot  aft  and  one  in  the  forecastle. 

On  that  first  day  my  blood  boiled  more  than 
once  or  twice  at  the  sight  of  some  wanton 
brutality,  and  I  wondered  that  the  men  en- 
dured it.  But  I  did  not  then  realise  the  force 
of  habitual  discipline,  backed  as  it  was  by  the 
law. 
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T  had  dinner  in  the  captain's  cabin,  with 
the  two  mates  and  McCrimmon  himself.  It 
was  a  silent  meal;  no  one  said  anything  be- 
yond a  ^^runted  request  for  some  dish  to  be 
passed.  The  mates  ate  noisily  and  grccdilv, 
sho(^tinj:j  curious,  sidewisc  glances  at  mc,  and 
the  skipper  seemed  involved  in  some  gloomy 
meditation.  The  men  stamped  out  as  soon  as 
they  had  finished,  but  McCrimmon  motioned 
me  to  remain. 

"Clear  out,  there,"  he  growled  to  the 
steward  who  had  served  us,  and  he  waited 
till  the  door  was  shut. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  began,  "  I've  been  think- 
ing it  all  over — ^just  tell  me  your  story  again, 
my  man." 

So  I  again  rehearsed  my  partly  true,  partly 
invented  tale  of  shipwreck. 

"  Did  ye  winter  in  Alaska?  "  he  demanded. 

"Yes,"  I  lied,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

He  scrutinised  me,  and  then,  "You  lie!" 
he  pronounced. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that!  "  I  exclaimed, 
and  I  felt  myself  flush  crimson  with  guilt. 
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mean  that  you're  a  liar!"  the  skipper 
said  grin.ly.  *'  Your  face  wouldn't  be  that 
colour  if  you'd  wintered  at  Dawson  or  Nome. 
Your  hands  wouldn't  look  like  that  if  you'd 
worked  long  in  the  Hiines.  I've  seen  the 
Klondikcrs  coming  back,  and  they  show 
where  they've  been.  And  further,  d'ye  know 
that  I  saw  ye  fling  a  man's  body  overboard 
from  yon  berg  just  before  we  took  ye  off?" 

This  startled  me.  "  I  found  it  there,  frozen 
in  the  ice,"  I  attempted  to  explain,  but  con- 
scious how  lame  the  explanation  must  sound. 

"  Hoot,  toot! "  the  skipper  exulted.  "  Dinna 
tell  me  such  tales.  There's  been  murder  done 
on  yon  iceberg,  and  ye  know  too  much,  far 
too  much  about  it — aye,  and  ye've  far  too 
much  gold  in  your  blanker.  There's  some- 
thing wrang.  I  warn  yc  that  I'll  hand  ye  to 
the  poliv. :  in  Hong-Kong,  as  soon  as  we  get 
there,  and  meanwhile  I'll  just  take  charge  of 
that  gold  of  yours,  which  I  greatly  misdoubt 
ye  ha'  no  come  by  honestly." 

"  You  can't  do  that.  The  law  "  I  be- 
gan, hotly. 
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"The  law?  Tm  the  law  here.  And  yc 
can  thank  your  stars  that  I'm  not  a  linrd  niati, 
or  I'd  put  yc  in  irons,  or  work  yc  to  death 
with  the  crew.  Brini;  your  stolen  ^old  here." 

"  Hans^ed  if  I  do!"  I  ejaculated,  and,  turn- 
ing, I  bolted  for  my  own  cabin  where  the  ji;old 
lay,  with  the  notion  in  my  mind  that  I  would 
throw  it  overboard  before  I  let  it  into  the 
Scotchman's  grip. 

I  heard  his  feet  at  my  heels.  I  gained  the 
door  of  my  cabin,  however;  I  was  inside  it, 
when  a  blow  on  the  back  of  my  head,  coupled 
with  a  lurch  of  the  ship,  sent  me  sprawling 
forward  on  my  face.  I  looked  up  to  find  my- 
self confronted  with  the  black  muzzle  and 
the  loaded  chambers  of  a  revolver. 

T  am  certain  that  McCrimmon  longed  for 
resistance,  that  he  might  shoot  me  then  and 
there.  I  was  wise  enough  to  lie  motionless, 
iiowever,  and  for  half  a  mi..utc  we  gazed  at 
one  another  in  the  gloom  of  the  tiny  cabin. 

Then  the  captain  coolly  rummaged  through 
my  bunk  till  he  found  the  heavily-weig'j  d 
blanket.   It  was  not  so  heavy  as  it  had  been, 
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but,  luckily,  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
difference.  He  slun^  it  over  his  shoulder, 
and  glanced  at  mc  a^ain.  with  an  unholy 
gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eye. 

"  On  deck  with  ye,  now! "  he  said,  sharply. 
"  Get  up.  I'm  not  a  hard  man,  or  ye'd  be 
lying  with  vour  brains  oozing.  But  let  me 
hc;ir  1  \vh  per  from  yc  again,  and  I'll  make 
yoiii'  life  suih  ihnr  \  '!!  he  ;xla(l  to  throw 
v<'ii"sch  (A'crboard  afore  ever  we  sight  the 
Cliin  i  coast." 

I  believed  him,  a?  I  arose  sullenly  und  went 
toward  the  ei  iipanion  s'airs,  while  he  disap- 
peared into  his  cabin  again,  slamming  the 
door.  I  was  convinced  now  that  I  had  blun- 
dered into  one  of  the  worst  predicaments  that 
had  yet  befallen  me.  I  was  certain  that  Mc- 
Crimmon  intended  to  rob  me  of  my  little  for- 
tune. No  one  else  knew  that  the  gold  was  on 
board,  and  I  turned  cold  to  think  of  the  num- 
berless ways  in  which  I  might  be  made  to 
disi  ppcar  without  attracting  any  notice  on 
that  floating  hell. 
And  even  if  the  captain's  intentions  were 
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honest,  which  I  was  unable  to  believe,  I  fore- 
saw the  wreck  of  all  my  hopes  if  I  had  to  deal 
with  the  Hong-Kong  police.  I  foresaw  the 
stolid  incredulity  of  the  British  magistrate  at 

my  explanation  of  the  gold  dust  in  my  pos- 
session, of  the  corpse  which  I  had  been  seen  to 
heave  into  the  sea.  To  be  sure,  no  crime  could 
be  definitely  proved  against  me,  but  by  the 
time  I  had  cleared  myself  of  suspicion  my  ice- 
berg would  be  melted  and  my  gold  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pacific. 

By  that  time,  also,  affairs  in  Goldendale 
would  be  past  mending,  and  Jessie  would  be 
beyond — I  shivered,  stung  to  the  necessity  of 
action,  of  immediate,  decisive  action.  And  the 
first  thing  was  to  get  free  of  this  Oregonian, 
this  floating  inferno. 

I  paced  up  and  down  the  deck  amidships 
with  feverish  impatience.  Every  hour,  every 
minute  was  infinitely  precious.  My  iceberg 
was  out  of  sight  in  the  east,  I  knew  not  how 
many  m'les  astern. 

The  captain  had  come  on  deck  again,  after 
locking  up  my  gold,  and  he  was  walking  to 
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and  fro  stiffly  by  the  stern.  He  did  not  vouch- 
safe me  a  glance,  but  I  felt  his  eye  on  me,  and 
as  I  looked  at  his  cunning,  degraded  face  I 

felt  that  there  was  no  mercy  there. 

A  little  further  forward  I  noticed  Conover, 
the  second  mate,  leaning  idly  on  the  rail,  or 
perhaps  he  was  really  superintending  three  or 
four  of  the  men  who  were  doing  something 
with  a  heavy  hawser.  Instinct  led  me  to 
walk  forward  to  speak  to  him.  I  felt  the  need 
of  a  friendly  human  voice,  and  I  remembered 
that  he  had  spoken  gently  on  the  berg. 

"Making  good  speed,  aren't  we?"  I  re- 
marked, uncertain  how  to  open  a  conversa- 
tion. 

He  looked  sidewise  at  me  sourly,  and  made 

no  reply. 

*'  I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm  crazy  still," 
I  went  on,  without  being  discouraged. 

"If  you're  not  crazy  you'll  show  it  by  keep- 
ing aft,  and  keeping  to  yourself— and  look- 
ing out  for  yourself  mighty  sharp  1"  he  added 
in  a  lower  tone. 

I  heard  a  tread  on  the  planks  behind  me, 
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and  before  I  could  reply  I  was  whirled  vio- 
lently around  to  face  the  skipper,  who  had 
clutched  my  arm. 

''What  d'ye  mean  by  talking  to  my  officers 
and  keeping  them  from  their  duty?  Go  aft, 
and  let  me  ste  ye  do  it  no  more.    And  you, 

Mr.  Conover  "  with  deadly  irony — "what 

might  ye  have  been  conversing  with  him 
about?" 

'  I  was  giving  him  some  good  advice," 
growled  the  second  mate. 

"  Who  ordered  ye  to  advise  him?  Let  him 
be,  as  I  told  ye  to  do.  And  dinna  glower  at 
me  like  that,  ye  lousy  whelp  I"  he  suddenly 
barked,  "  or,  by  God,  I'll  flatten  in  your  ugly 
facel" 

Conover  gave  the  captain  another 
"  glower,"  and  then  turned  away  with  a 
hoarse  grumble  of  rage.  McCrimmon  looked 
fiercely  after  him  for  a  moment,  gave  me  a 
ferocious  glance,  and  then  returned  to  the 
stern,  swelling  with  victorious  wrath. 

But  to  me  this  scene  brought  a  blaze  of 
illumination.    There  was  bad  blood,  then, 
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even  among  the  officers  I  It  would  be  hard 
if  I  could  not  bring  help  to  myself  out  of 
it  all,  and  I  was  prepared  to  stick  at  no 
risk. 

I  would  gladly  have  taken  any  risk,  'A  I 
could  only  see  by  what  end  to  take  hold.  My 
ignorance  of  the  politics  of  the  ship  was  so 
complete  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  begin, 
how  to  carry  out  my  vague  plan  of  playing 
off  Conover  and  the  crew  against  the  captain 
and  the  first  mate.  I  did  not  want  to  stir  up 
a  mutiny  exactly;  at  least  I  certainly  wanted 
no  violence,  and  I  did  not  realise  that  mutiny 
and  violence  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
tampering  with  the  reign  of  terror  that  pre- 
vailed on  board  the  brig.  All  that  I  knew 
then,  or  all  that  I  thought  of,  was  that  I 
wanted  my  liberty,  and  that  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  Hong-Kong. 

Supper  was  an  even  more  silent  meal  than 
dinner.  There  was  tension  in  the  air.  As 
soon  as  the  repast  was  over  I  went  on  deck, 
and  stayed  there  till  late,  hoping  for  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  unobserved  with 
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Conover.  But  I  found  none.  Either  the 
captain  or  Anderson  was  always  there,  and 
1  felt  myself  watched. 

Finally  Conover  disappeared  from  the 
deck.  He  did  not  reappear,  and  after  some 
waiting  I  went  down  to  my  berth  and  found 
him  preparing  to  turn  in.  We  were  alone  in 
the  cabin. 

"Conover,"  I  said  in  an  eager  whisper, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  "  do  you  like  this 
sort  of  thing?  " 

"  What  d'ye  mean?  "  he  replied,  harshly. 

"Do  you  like  this  ship?  Do  you  like  the 
skipper?  Do  you  like  the  sea?  Would  you 
throw  it  up,  if  you  could?  " 

I  was  unaccustomed  to  the  arts  of  corrup- 
tion, and  I  stammered  in  my  nervousness  and 
eagerness. 

"  Who  wouldn't  chuck  it  if  he  cou  d?"  the 
second  mate  growled.  "  What's  the  use  of 
talking  like  that?" 

"  The  use  is  this,"  I  proceeded.  "  I've  got 
close  to— well,  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
on  board  " 
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He  glanced  up  from  the  bunk  where  he 
had  thrown  himself,  and  in  the  smoky  light 
of  the  swinging  oil  lamp  I  saw  his  face,  sud- 
denly keen  with  surprise,  apprehension^ 
doubt — and  perhaps  desire. 

"  The  old  metal  I  had  in  my  blanket— that 
was  gold  dust  from  Alaska.  I  was  wrecked 
on  that  berg  on  my  way  home.  The  skipper 
has  stolen  it  from  me,  and  he's  got  it  now. 
Help  me  to  get  it  back,  and  half  of  it  is 
yours  if  you'll  have  the  ship  put  back  to  the 
States  before  she  goes  any  farther." 

"What— mutiny?"  he  ejaculated. 

*'No,  no.    Not  mutiny.    Simply  " 

"What  are  you  driving  at,  then?  "  he  said. 
"Hush  up,  quick!"  he  added,  and,  relaxing 
himself,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  began  to  snore. 
The  next  minute  Anderson,  the  mate,  entered 
and  proceeded  to  turn  in. 

Disappointed  as  I  was,  I  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  proceed  with  my  partial 
undressing  without  showing  any  perturbation. 
Conover's  feigned  slumber  gave  me  the 
highest  hopes  of  success,  since  he  was  pre- 
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pared  to  deceive  his  officers  already  to  listen 
to  my  proposals.  I  hoped  that  either  he  or 
Anderson  would  be  obliged  to  go  on  duty  on 
deck  later  in  the  night,  so  that,  either  below 
or  on  deck,  I  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
resuming  my  work  of  seduction. 

I  tried  to  keep  awake,  and  at  first  I  had  no 
difficulty.  Anderson  had  begun  to  snore; 
Conover  had  ceased ;  both  were  asleep.  After 
a  time  I  too  found  myself  dozing,  and  awak- 
ening sharply,  until  I  slept  at  last  soundly, 
to  be  aroused  by  a  trampling  of  feet  and  the 
sound  of  the  mate  going  on  deck. 

I  glanced  at  Conover.  He  was  awake  too, 
and  met  my  eye.  I  had  my  mouth  open  to 
speak  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  skip- 
per's yellow-white  beard  appeared  in  the  dim 
lamplight. 

"  On  deck,  Mr.  Conover! "  he  said  sharply. 
Then  he  glanced  at  me. 

"Ye' re  no  sleeping,  young  man.  To-mor- 
row night  ye'll  bunk  in  my  cabin,  where 
you'll  maybe  be  snugger." 

My  heart  sank  at  this  prospect,  and  the 
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malicious  Scotchman  grinned  at  me  from  the 
door  till  Conover  had  gone  up,  and  returned 
to  his  cabin;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  second 
mate  stole  down  the  stairs. 

"  Come  up  forrard  of  the  foremast  where 
it's  dark  in  fifteen  minutes,"  he  whispered, 
and  swiftly  vanished  again. 

I  heard  the  captain  turning  into  his  bunk. 
As  for  me,  I  waited,  counting  the  minutes, 
listening  for  sounds  from  McCrimmon's 
room.  Then  I  waited  for  ten  minutes  more, 
all  a-quiver  with  expectation  of  something 
decisive,  for  Conover's  last  words  had  put  be- 
yond doubt  the  fact  that  he  was  at  least  sub- 
ject to  temptation. 

Finally  I  crept  on  deck.  It  was  a  dark 
night,  warm  and  cloudy.  The  canvas  loomed 
overhead  like  a  towering  cloud,  and  the  brig 
was  running  fast,  it  seemed  to  me,  throwing 
jets  of  spray  occasionally  over  her  rail  as  she 
heeled  under  the  fresh  breeze. 

I  found  Conover  in  the  darkness,  where  he 
had  told  me  to  look  for  him.  No  one  was 
near  us ;  the  mate  was  just  distinguishable  at 
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the  stern.    Conovcr  peered  keenly  into  my 

face  as  I  came  up. 

"  It's  you.  Now  say  what  you've  got  to 
say,  and  say  it  quickl"  he  muttered  under  his 
breath. 

"I've  said   it,"   I   replied,  in  the  same 
j^uarded  tone.    "There's  close  to  two  thou- 
sand in  gold  for  you  if  you'll  set  me  ashore 
within  a  week  anywhere  within  five  miles  of 
an  American  railway  station." 
"  How  do  I  know  you've  got  it?  " 
"  You  felt  the  weight  of  the  blanket.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  but  gold.    And,"  I  rum- 
maged in  my  pocket,  "here,  take  this  any- 
way," and  I  gave  him  a  small  nugget  about 
the  size  of  a  bean,  which  had  come  from  the 
Russian's  pouch. 

"You  say  the  skipper's  got  the  gold,"  in- 
quired Conover,  pocketing  the  lump. 

"  Yes,  he  took  it  from  me.    He  says  he'll 
hand  it  over  to  the  police  in  Hong-Kong." 
The  seaman  gave  a  short  laugh. 
"I  guess  I  know  the  old  man!    Do  you 
know,  he  didn't  write  anything  in  the  log 
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book  about  picking  you  up?  I  guess  he  thinks 
there'll  be  an  accident  and  you'll  never  see 

Hong-Kong." 

My  blood  turned  cold  at  this  opinion, 
which  so  well  confirmed  my  own  fears. 

"T  don't  intend  to  see  Hong-Kong,"  T  re- 
plied. "  And  if  there's  an  accident  I'll  not  be 
the  only  man  to  get  hurt.  But  if  you're  game 
for  what  T  propose,  say  so.  I  don't  know  how 
you  can  fix  it.  You'll  have  to  settle  the  plan 
yourself,  but  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  help  you  get 
it  settled." 

Conover  laughed  shortly  again. 

"  It  won't  take  much  plan  to  stir  the  hands 
up — not  on  this  ship.  But  you'll  have  to  give 
them  something  too— say  fifty  dollars  apiece." 

"That's  agreed." 

"  And  I  reckon  you'll  want  quick  action  for 
your  money." 

"  Every  day  lost  costs  me  about  a  thousand 

dollars,"  I  assured  him. 

The  second  mate  chewed  on  the  proposition 
for  a  time. 

"  i  don't  like  the  game,"  he  complained. 
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"  It's  no  pretty  piece  of  business.  Of  course 
I'd  lose  my  ticket,  and  we'd  all  be  lucky  if  we 
didn't  get  pulled  for  piracy." 

The  ugly  word  gave  me  a  shock.  I  hesi- 
tated in  my  turn,  for  I  had  not  contemplated 
any  such  risk  as  that. 

"But  then,  I  can  lie  low  for  a  while — 
change  my  name  or  something,"  the  mate 
went  on.  "  The  men  can  look  out  for  them- 
selves, and  I  reckon  you  know  your  own  busi- 
ness." 

"  Quite  so,"  I  agreed,  though  feeling  less 
assurance  than  I  expressed. 

"  I'll  kind  of  sound  one  or  two  of  the  hands 
to-night,"  he  suddenly  decided.  "  If  we  put 
it  through  I'll  quit  the  sea.  There's  nothing 
in  it  but  hard  knocks.  But  mind  you,  Mister 
Man,  if  you  don't  come  down  with  the  stuff 
according  to  agreement,  there'll  he  a  knife 
through  you,  and  mighty  quick  at  thatl" 

"  You  fix  the  men.  The  gold  is  as  safe  as 
if  you  had  it,"  I  said.  "The  skipper  has  it 
somewhere  in  his  cabin.  But,  look  here,  there 
mustn't  be  any  piracy  foolishness.    I  won't 
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have  anybody  hurt.    I'd  rather  lose  all  I've 

got." 

It  seemed  to  mc  that  the  seaman  gave  me  a 
queer  look  in  the  gloom. 

"Oh,  I  know  how  to  persuade  the  old 
man,"  he  replied. 

T  thought  that  perhaps  he  did.  I  went 
back  to  my  bunk  and  counted  the  hours  that 
were  carrying  me  further  from  where  my 
heart  was  and  my  treasure,  until  I  fell  into 
intermittent  dreams  of  violence  and  death,  of 
gold  and  blood  and  the  black  flag,  and  drift- 
ing through  it  all  I  seemed  to  see  the  serwrita 
and  the  red-haired  Irishman  of  Vermilion. 
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'  in  a  furious  whisper.    «  D'you  want 

;ivt   f  all  awav?  " 

'  Have  >o.,  fixed  .Hi  Miing?"  I  could  not 
fli  askin^^  in  spite  uf  sk. 

n        *vv.    See  soon.    Look  out." 
s    me,  for  the  skipi  er  had  come  n 
a        ad  his  eye  on        T  thought.  I 
iTcr-uIy  away,     id  the  Scotth- 
ihir 

Lie  sa_  nothi,    ,  that  is,  tu  me,  but  hf  re- 
^    ed  himself  by  what  h  >  said  to  the  c;  w 
i  he  first  mate  ably  seconded  him,  and  when 
t  became  necessary  to  make  more  sail  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  t       was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  blasphemy  and        -ne  abuse  that 
HilJ  scarcely  have  been         led,  I  think 
y where  on  the  high  seas.  '  ' 

But  I  could  not  help  noticing  a  certain 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  men,  or  rather 
in  some  of  them.  There  had  been  black  looks 
before,  but  now  they  were  n  n  concealed. 
The  hands  umbled  almost  audi'  1y:  they 
went  about  their  work  with  a  fre.  and  easy 
mditference,  like  men  who  obey  only  so  lung 
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as  they  choose  to  obey,  and  I  saw  one  or  two 
of  them  look  at  me  with  a  secret  significance, 
as  if  I  were  a  party  to  their  rebellious  spirit. 
So  T  was,  indeed,  and  yet  1  felt  a  vague  alarm 
at  the  forces  I  had  set  in  motion.  Conover 
had  dropped  the  match  in  the  powder  maga- 
zine with  a  vengeance. 

And  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  final  explo- 
sion was  my  doing,  or  the  second  mate's. 
Conover,  in  fact,  afterwards  assured  me  that 
he  had  not  tampered  with  the  men  who 
directly  occasioned  it;  though  no  doubt,  but 
for  our  machinations,  it  would  have  been  a 
mere  spasm  of  revolt,  instantly  quenched  in 
blood. 

McCrimmon  and  Anderson  were  not  slow 
to  notice  the  change  in  the  manner  of  the 
hands,  and  blows  and  curses  were  kept  going 
briskly.  The  men  were  to  be  cowed  out  of 
their  insubordination  as,  I  suppose,  they  had 
been  cowed  before,  and  the  skipper  presently 
went  below  and  returned  with  a  great  bulge 
in  his  hip  pocket  which  he  took  no  trouble  to 
conceal. 
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Only  a  few  of  the  men  were  aware  that 
anything  was  being  plotted,  but  mysteriously 
the  spirit  of  revolt  had  spread  like  a  conta- 
gion through  the  whole  ship.  Some  k  nd  of 
collision  was  inevitable,  and  I  wondered 
whether  the  officers  would  be  able  to  carry  it 
off  with  a  rough  hand  as  usual. 

But  in  one  way  or  another  the  forenoon 
passed  without  open  outbreak.  The  men 
scowled  and  grumbled,  but  obeyed,  and  swal- 
lowed the  usual  amount  of  bullying.  I  began 
to  fear  that  my  plans  would  be  wrecked 
a.i,  lin,  for,  after  all,  time  was  my  deadliest 
enemy. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon,  that  day,  so  preg- 
nant with  incident,  with  a  caressing  warmth 
in  the  air.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  sea  was 
deeply  blue,  marked  with  the  long  lines  of 
small  white-caps,  and  a  light  breeze  blew  al- 
most fair  from  the  south.  But  few  on  board 
the  Oregonian  cared  to  observe  the  glory  of 
the  weather. 

The  state  of  tension  continued  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon.  About  that  time,  one  of 
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the  Italian  seamen,  who  had  been  a  special 
butt  for  brutality  of  our  officers,  happened  to 
spill  a  couple  of  pints  of  tar  and  grease  from 
a  bucket  with  which  he  was  about  to  slush 
down  the  mast. 

Instantly  the  skipper  was  upon  him  with  a 
blow  in  the  face  that  sent  him  staggering 
back  with  blood  bursting  from  his  nose.  But 
the  Italian,  much  the  bigger  man  of  the  two, 
recovering  himself,  lunged  forward  in  his 
turn,  and  the  skipper  went  down  with  a  crash 
on  the  deck.  As  he  lay  he  drew  his  revol- 
ver and  shot  the  Italian  down. 

At  the  noise  of  the  scuffle  and  at  the  report 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  spot.  The  watch  be- 
low came  tumbling  up  from  the  forecastle. 
The  mate  was  on  the  spot,  bellowing  blas- 
phemies, almost  before  the  pistol-smoke  had 
blown  away. 

"  Pick  the  blasted  dago  up.  He  ain't  dead, 
d — n  him!"  screamed  Captain  McCrimmon, 
who  had  regained  his  feet,  bursting  with 
wrath. 

At  this,  Anderson  dealt  a  brutal  kick  to  the 
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wounded  man,  who  writhed  over  on  his  side 
with  a  groan,  showing  the  deck  crimson 

under  him. 

I  started  forward  to  protest,  but  a  second 
Italian  anticipated  me.  With  a  movement  so 
quick  that  I  barely  detected  it,  he  balanced 
his  i-  .iife  on  his  hand,  and  threw  it.  I  saw 
only  the  flicker  of  the  steel,  and  then  the  mate 
reeled  back  with  the  streaming  knife-handle 
standing  from  his  neck,  and  collapsed  against 
the  rail. 

Hell  broke  loose  on  that  deck.  With  a 
wild-beast  howl  the  whole  crew  poured  down 
on  the  captain.  His  pistol  flashed  twice.  I 
hardly  heard  the  reports  above  the  uproar; 
I  saw  only  the  jets  of  smoke,  but  his  bullets 
seemed  to  take  no  eflpect.  He  was  swamped, 
beaten  down  on  the  deck  in  an  instant,  and 
concealed  and  covered  with  the  mob  of  curs- 
ing and  shouting  men. 

All  this  was  far  more  than  I  bargained  for. 
At  the  murder  of  the  mate  I  had  stood  almost 
paralysed  with  horror,  but  now  I  rushed  for- 
ward and  tried  to  fight  my  way  into  the 
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melee.  Conover  backed  me  up,  and  between 
us  we  wanaged  to  drag  the  skipper  out  and 
pull  our  bloodhound^  off.  McCrimmon  was 
bleedini;  from  several  cJts  on  his  face  and 
neck,  h'S  face  was  badly  hruised,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  seru,  ;sly  hurt.  He  was  not 
even  insensible,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
us  with  a  i^lare  of  venomous  hatred. 
"What'll  we  do  with  him?"  I  inquired. 
"Lock  him  in  his  cabin,  I  reckon,"  said 
Conover,  looking  gloomy.  "  Might  be  better 
if  we  let  the  men  finish  him,  though  1 " 

"My  God!  hasn't  there  been  violence 
enough?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you 
that  I  wanted  no  bloodshed?" 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  think  you  were  fool 
enough  to  mean  it,"  retorted  my  accomplice. 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  voice 
too  low  for  either  the  captain  or  the  crew  to 
hear.  The  skipper  leaned  on  the  rail, 
mechanically  wiping  blood  from  his  face, 
barclv  able  to  keep  his  feet  after  the  rough 
handling  he  had  received.  The  crew  were 
standing  back,  half  fierce,  half  frightened  at 
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their  own  deeds.  Duty  was  suspended;  even 
the  man  at  the  wheel  had  run  forward  in  his 
excitement,  and  if  a  squall  '  come  at  that 
moment  we  would  infallibl  ive  been  dis- 
masted. 

"Oleson,  go  back  to  the  wheel!"  Conover 
ordered  sharply,  as  soon  as  he  observed  this 
state  of  affairs.  "Watch  on  deck,  stand  by, 
and  look  sharp.  Somebody  carry  that  dago 
below  and  see  if  you  can't  do  something  for 
him." 

The  helmsman  went  slowly  back  to  his  post. 
The  men  moved  about  uncertainly,  half 
dazed,  still  under  the  terrible  spell  of  mur- 
der. No  one  lifted  a  hand  to  assist  the 
wretched  Italian,  who  still  lay  bleeding 
where  he  had  fallen. 

"Come  now,  look  sharp,"  commanded 
the  second  mate. 

"  We've  done  up  the  skipper  an'  the  mate, 
and  blast  me  if  vve'ii  be  hazed  by  you!" 
grumblcci  one  of  the  Norsemen. 

"There'll  be  no  more  hazing,"  said  Con- 
over.    "But  the  ship  has  to  be  navigated, 
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hasn't  she?  If  you  don't  want  me  to  do  it, 
you  can  elect  a  captain  yourselves,  like  regu- 
lar pirates.  But  you'll  find  that  you've  got  to 
have  a  man  at  the  wheel  and  you've  got  to 
have  a  watch  on  deck,  if  you  don't  want  the 
sticks  taken  out  of  her.  Here,"  turning  to 
me,  "  let's  get  the  old  man  below." 

The  skipper  was  in  too  shattered  a  condi- 
tion to  resist  anything  that  we  might  have 
done  to  him,  and  we  half  carried,  half  led 
him  down  to  his  cabin,  where  we  put  him  in 
his  bunk. 

"  I'll  see  ye  both  stretch  ropes  for  this,"  he 
observed,  weakly  but  still  with  de^ancc. 

"  This  has  been  none  of  our  doing.  Captain 
McCrimmon,"  I  said.  "I  wanted  to  get 
home,  but  not  badly  enough  for  this,  and  I'd 
give  all  the  gold  you  tried  to  steal  from  me  if 
it  had  never  happened.  You'll  bear  wit- 
ness, too,  that  we  saved  your  life  from  the 
men." 

To  this  the  skipper  made  no  response,  but 
closed  his  eyes  in  real  or  feigned  unconscious- 
ness. 
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"Wc  might  as  well  have  a  look  at  that 
same  gold,"  observed  the  mate. 

I  was  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  it  myself, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  know  where  the  cap- 
tain had  stowed  it.  We  rummaged  all  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  his  cabin,  and  at  last 
decided  upon  a  locked  sea-chest,  the  only 
thing  that  we  could  not  open.  Conover 
brought  an  axe  and  we  burst  the  lock.  I  felt 
horribly  like  a  real  pirate  as  we  did  it,  but 
there,  on  the  very  top  of  a  collection  of  cloth- 
ing, books  and  small  articles,  lay  my  knotted 
blanket.  Its  weight  told  me  at  once  that  its 
contents  were  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  I 
had  left  them. 

I  untied  the  knots.  There  lay  the  dead 
yellow  nuggets,  and  the  heaps  of  faintly  shin- 
ing scales  and  dust.  This  was  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  my  treasure.  I  had  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dust  upon  my  person, 
but  I  judged  it  wisest  to  keep  the  existence 
of  this  hoard  to  myself,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. 
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Conover  looked  disappointed  as  he  leaned 
over  the  little  treasure. 

••Hell I  This  ain't  anythingl"  he  said. 
"  How  much  did  you  say  it  was  worth?  " 

"  It's  worth  more  than  it  looks,"  I  replied. 
"  That  stuff  is  worth,  roughly,  about  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  a  pound.  You  can  lift 
it  for  yourself  and  judge  how  much  there  is." 

Conover  "  hefted  "  the  blanket,  aud  his  face 
brightened. 

"Heavy,  ain't  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "Must 
be  seven  or  eight  pounds  anyway.  Let's  divvy 
it  now,"  he  added,  after  poking  his  fingers 
into  the  heap. 

T  could  not  well  refuse,  and  in  fact  it  would 
be  a  real  advantage  to  me  to  have  part  of  the 
gold  out  of  my  charge.  We  found  the  cap- 
tain's scales,  the  same  which  he  had  used  in 
weighing  the  dust  for  my  passage-money,  and 
we  divided  the  metal  into  two  equal  shares. 
Conover  insisted  on  having  most  of  the  nug- 
gets and  coarse  gold.  He  had  an  idea  that 
they  were  more  valuable,  and  I  made  no 
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objection,  for  ]  knew  that  the  fine  dust  could 
be  more  conveniently  packed  and  carried. 

'■  But  how  about  the  money  we're  ii;oing  to 
^ive  the  crew?"  I  suddenly  remembered  to 
say. 

Conover  looked  downcast,  and  then  grim. 

"  You'll  have  to  look  out  for  that,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  blamed  sure  that  my  share's  none  to  big 
now  to  pay  for  risking  my  neck.  Offer  *em 
twenty  dollars  apiece;  that'll  seem  a  whole 
lot,  when  they  don't  expect  to  get  anything. 
Or,  of  course,  you  don't  need  to  give  them 
anything  at  all." 

"  No,  I  owe  them  something,"  I  declared. 

"Tlien  you'll  have  to  pay  it  yourself." 

"  I'll  pay  it  myself,  then,"  I  said,  in  some 
di  rust,  and  glad  now  that  I  had  concealed 
the  fact  that  I  had  half  the  treasure  secreted 
on  my  j  jrson. 

^Ve  stowed  away  the  gold  again,  regretting 
n(av  that  the  lock  of  the  chest  was  broken. 
The  skipper  seemed  to  be  still  insensible,  but 
we  took  the  precaution  of  tieing  him  hand 
and  foot  in  his  berth,  and  of  locking  the  cabin 
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door  when  we  went  out.    Conovcr  kept  the 
key,  aiul  thus  consiiiutcd  himself  the  ^uanl- 
of  the  treasure    a  move  which  1  regarded 
with  some  nj^prehtusioii. 

When  we  returitcd  on  leek  we  fouful  the 
men  standing  ahout  in  t^roups,  with  uncer- 
tainty and  alarm  on  every  face.  They  were 
like  dogs  that  have  killed  sheep,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  slightest  force  of  authority  left 
on  board  I  am  certain  that  the  mutiny  could 
have  been  put  down  in  an  instant.  The  red 
pools  still  lay  on  the  deck,  spreading  with  the 
rolling  of  the  ship,  but  the  wounded  Italian 
ha  !  leen  taken  below. 

The  ^rst  mate's  body  still  lay  'uiddled  by 
the  rail,  the  knife  still  in  his  threat — a  spec- 
ial le  that  1  did  not  care  to  r^  ^ard. 

"Come  now,  boys,  swab  do^n  that  (i  —k!" 
cried  Conover.  "And  let's  gel  t/iat  over- 
boa  rtl,"  pointing  to  the  corpse. 

The  men  did  not  move.  They  murmured 
uncertainly  among  themselves,  and  then  one 
of  the  Northlanders  stepped  forward. 

"  Me  an'  my  mates  wants  to  know  first  what 
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we're  Roin^r  to  do,  and  the  1  who's  in  com- 
inami  of  this  ship,  and  lastly  where  we're 
;^oin',"  he  said,  with  rough  emphasis,  and  a 
mutter  of  approval  arose  behind  him. 

"  You  want  to  have  it  all  settled  before  you 
do  anything,  do  you?"  said  the  mate.  "Very 
well,  let's  have  it  out.  Who's  to  command 
this  ship?  Well,  who  can  lay  a  course  or 
take  the  latitude?  Can  any  of  you?  Then 
I'll  command  her  myself  till  some  of  you 
learn  navigation.  Has  anybody  got  anything 
to  say  against  that?  " 

They  showed  no  enthusiasm  at  this  speech^ 
but  "^o  o  'c  ma<le  any  objection.  I  was  un- 
spcii  S  relieved,  for  I  had  feared  that  a 
seco  .       i   ly  was  brewing. 

"  '.  here  we're  goutp,  ..nd  what  we're 

going  to  do,''  the  mate  u  '  ed,  evidently 
encouraged.  "  I'll  tell  yc  vvnat  we'll  do,  if 
we're  wise.  We'll  steer  for  the  nearest  shore, 
we'll  scutfl-  the  brig  ct  nig)  t  and  take  to  the 
boats.  Oiice  ashore  we'll  scatter,  and  then 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  our  mouths  shut. 

"  Now  then,  there'll  we  steer  for?  Well, 
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this  gentleman  here,"  indicating  me,  "  is  a 
miner  from  Alaska.  He's  got  five  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  on  board  and  he'll  divide  it 
among  the  whole  ship's  company,  share  and 
share  alike,  if  we  put  him  ashore  in  the  States. 
We  can  make  it  in  four  or  five  days  with 
the  wind  we've  got;  we'll  go  ashore  in  the 
boats,  the  brig'll  be  out  of  sight,  and  we'll  all 
have  money  in  our  pockets  to  lie  low  for  a 
while,  and  then  we  can  all  ship  out  of  Port- 
land in  different  deepwater  ships  and  forget 
all  about  the  Oregonian.  What  do  you  say  to 
that?  " 

The  mention  of  five  hundred  dollars  pro- 
duced a  marvellous  effect.  It  was  a  sum 
which  T  dare  say  none  of  these  men  had  ever 
seen,  and  each  forgot  that  he  was  to  receive 
dazzled  him.  The  faces  of  the  crew  cleared 
only  a  small  share  of  it;  the  whole  amount 
like  magic  at  Conover's  oration.  They 
thought  that  they  saw  their  difficulties  van- 
ish, and  they  broke  into  an  involuntary  cheer. 
My  confederate  and  I  were  in  control  of  the 
situation,  for  the  time,  at  least. 
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In  a  twinkling  the  ugly  stains  on  the  deck 
were  mopped  up  and  the  buckets  of  crim- 
soned \^'atcr  thrown  overboard.  We  wrapped 
the  body  of  the  first  mate  in  a  blanket,  and 
lashed  a  quantity  of  old  iron  in  with  it. 

"  Skipper  ought  to  read  the  prayer  out  of 
the  book,"  muttered  one  of  the  men,  when 
these  preparations  were  completed. 

Conover's  face  fell,  and  he  glanced  at  me. 
I  shook  my  head.  I  could  not  have  said  or 
read  any  prayer  over  the  body  of  the  man  for 
whose  death  I  felt  myself  partly  responsible. 
Conover  hesitated,  with  a  sailor's  supersti- 
tion. 

"  We  haven't  got  any  book,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Heave  him  over.    Hats  off." 

The  Italian  seamen  crossed  themselves,  the 
others  stood  bareheaded  as  tlie  corpse  went 
over  the  rail  with  a  great  splash.  The  brig 
raced  past  Conover  looked  back  at  the  ris- 
ing bubbles. 

"  Many's  the  sailorman  that's  had  a  worse 
funeral,"  he  said.  Then,  raising  his  voice 
sharply,  "Lively  now,  men.   The  quicker 
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wc  raise  United  States  land  the  safer  we'll  be. 
Stand  by  to  go  about!" 

The  hands,  snatched  out  of  their  brooding, 
sprang  to  their  stations  with  alacrity.  The 
sails  flapped  thunderously  as  they  shifted 
position,  and  the  great  ship,  obeying  in- 
fluences that  were  mysterious  to  me,  began  to 
wheel  slowly,  and  to  zig-zag  round  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  canvas  filled  again, 
but  from  the  other  side,  and  the  Oregontan 
bcL^an  to  make  speed  eastward  as  fast  as  she 
had  been  rushing  toward  China. 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  After  so 
iiuicli  failure  and  so  mucli  fault  T  was  headed 
I  i^ht  at  last.  In  a  few  days  1  would  be  ashore, 
still  with  moncv  enough  to  hunt  down  my 
moving  and  melting  mine.  I  abandoned  my- 
self to  making  plans.  I  would  send  for  Pill 
by  telegraph  as  soon  as  I  got  ashore,  for  there 
would  be  no  time  to  go  to  Goldendale.  We 
would  recover  our  iceberg,  and  get  back  to 
California  in  plenty  of  time  to  redeem  the 
situation. 

But  my  hands  were  stained  with  blood.  It 
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was  not  by  intention,  certainly,  but  I  should 
have  foreseen  the  result  of  tampering  with 
the  discipline  of  the  ship,  and  such  a  ship! 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law  we  were,  as  Conover 
had  hinted,  little  better  than  pirates.  Had  I 
known,  I  told  myself  vainly,  I  would  hav^e 
allowed  the  captain  to  rob  me;  I  would  have 
gone  to  China  and  taken  my  chances.  It  was 
too  late,  now;  remorse  was  useless,  but  I 
promised  myself  that  if  we  recovered  the  ice- 
berg I  would  recompense  the  Oregonian's 
owners  through  some  secret  channel.  But  for 
the  blood  shed  there  could  be  no  recompense. 

"  Well,  all's  well  for  the  present,"  said  Con- 
over's  voice  at  my  shoulder.  "  It  went  of?  bet- 
ter than  I  expected.  The  hard  thing  now  will 
be  to  keep  the  men  busy  and  amused  till  we 
sight  land.  One  of  us  will  always  have  to  be 
on  deck,  day  and  light.  Have  you  got  a 
gun?  " 

I  had  not;  my  pistol  had  been  lost  in  the 
wreck. 

"  We'll  get  the  old  man's  revolver,  and  the 
mate's.    We'll  have  to  watch  the  old  man 
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mighty  close  too.  Oh,  it'll  be  no  nicnic  get- 
ting away  with  it  all  1  Are  you  glaa  you  done 
it?  "  with  a  side  glance  at  me. 

"What's  the  use  of  talking  about  it?"  I 
replied.  "  No,  I'm  not  glad.  I'd  have  given 
away  all  the  gold,  I'd  have  dropped  it  over- 
board first,  if  I'd  known  how  it  would  turn 
out." 

"  Same  here,"  said  the  mate.  "  Made  a 
kind  of  nasty  noise,  didn't  it,  when  that  knife 
took  Anderson  in  the  throat?  Tt  kind  of  sticks 
in  my  crop.  He  wasn't  such  a  bad  fellow, 
Anderson,  when  you  got  to  know  him.  Say, 
have  you  thought  what  we'd  do  with  the  old 
man?" 

The  question  startled  me.  No,  I  had  not 
considered  what  to  do  with  the  Scotch  |kip- 
per.  We  could  hardly  take  him  ashore  and 
release  him  to  lay  information  against  us." 

"We  ought  to  have  let  the  men  do  him 
up,"  Conover  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  We 
might,  yet  " 

"No,  wc  mightn't!"  I  cried.  "That  was 
a  fair  fight.    This  would  be  murder  of  the 
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blackest  sort.  We'll  have  to  take  him  with  us, 

and  we'll  have  to  take  our  chances,  that's  all." 

"  l\ike  our  chances!  We  won't  have  any. 
The  first  thing  the  old  man  will  do  when  he 
gets  ashore  will  be  to  swear  out  warrants  for 

all  of  us." 

"We  might  make  him  swear  to  us  to  say 
nothing,  if  we  save  his  life."  I  suggested. 

Conover  said  nothing,  evidently  with  little 
faith  in  this  plan.  In  fact,  I  had  not  much 
myself. 

"  Don't  worry  for  a  while  yet,"  I  said,  after 
a  silent  minute  or  two.  "  We'll  figure  out  what 
to  do  with  him  to  make  him  safe  without 
killing  him." 

I  endeavoured  to  speak  cheerfully,  but  I 
felt  the  black  weight  of  the  danger. 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND 

So  that  day  passed  over,  and  the  next,  and 
quietly  enough.  The  men  remained  silent, 
gloomv,  apparently  almost  as  discontented  as 
they  had  been  before  the  mutiny,  but  now  it 
was  the  fear  of  the  law  that  was  weighing  on 
them.  As  for  Conover  and  me,  we  stood 
guard  alternately,  day  and  night,  with  one 
eye  continually  on  the  forecastle  and  one  on 
the  cabin  where  the  skipper  was  kept  locked 
and  tied. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  him  re- 
mained unsolved,  though  we  discussed  it  often 
enough.  The  Scotchman  was  a  great  embar- 
rassment to  us  in  those  days,  for  we  had  to 
carry  his  meals  to  him  and  attend  upon  him 
like  an  invalid,  with  the  constant  dread  ihat 
he  might  escape  and  manage  to  resume  au- 
thority aboard,  and  the  certainty  that  he  would 
hang  some  of  us  if  he  got  ashore  alive.  What 
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he  was  thinking  of  himself  I  could  only  guess, 
for  he  scarcely  spoke  during  the  five  days  of 
our  run  home.  That  is,  he  scarcely  spoke  to 
me,  but,  as  will  appear,  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  conversed  more  freely  with  Con- 
over. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  go  through 
his  log-book  and  to  ascertain  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  brig  on  the  day  when  I  was 
picked  up.  This  would  be  a  valuable  clue, 
and  my  only  one,  to  finding  the  iceberg  again 
by  calculating  its  probable  rate  of  drift  south- 
ward. As  Conover  had  told  me,  the  log  con- 
tained no  mention  of  my  having  been  picked 
up,  no  word  whatever  of  my  being  on  board, 
and  the  first  mate's  log  showed  the  same  omis- 
sion. The  purpose  of  this  was  too  obvious  to 
be  mistaken,  and  it  caused  me  to  feel  just  a 
shade  less  of  regret  for  Anderson's  fate. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  suspect 
that  Conover,  in  spite  of  his  boasts  to  the 
crew,  was  no  navigator.  He  may  have  been 
a  good  seaman;  I  knew  nothing  of  that.  But 
when  he  took  his  observations  he  always  dis- 
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played  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  our  ex- 
act position  on  the  chart,  and  he  usually  ended 
by  saying,  "  Put  it  there,  anyhow.  We  ain't 
trying  to  make  any  particular  port,  and  that's 
near  enou^^h,"  and  lie  would  make  a  heavy 
cross  with  his  pencil  on  the  spot  which  he  had 
selected — at  random,  as  I  more  than  half  be- 
lieved. It  was  true,  however,  that  we  were 
steering  for  no  particular  port,  and  America 
was  too  large  a  mark  to  miss,  so  long  as  we 
preserved  a  generally  eastward  course,  so  that 
I  did  not  waste  much  anxiety  over  our  reck- 
less style  of  navigation. 

But  on  the  second  day  I  detected  him  in  a 
more  dangerous  fault.  When  I  came  on  deck 
to  take  my  watch  I  observed  an  unusually 
benevolent  expression  on  his  face,  apparent 
even  at  a  distance.  At  closer  range  I  caught 
a  reeking  whiff  of  spirits  upon  his  breath. 

It  r  artled  me  like  a  thunJer-clap,  and  in 
that  instant  I  saw  all  kinds  of  disaster. 

'•  Conover,  you've  been  drinking.  Have 
you  lost  your  senses,  to  do  a  thing  like  that?" 
I  accused  him,  sternly. 
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The  mate  grinned  at  me,  with  great  cheer- 
fulness. 

"  'S  not  so  bad's  that,"  he  said.  "  Come  and 
have  a  horn  yourself— nothing  to  do-— might's 

well  keep  happy." 

"  You'd  better  go  below,"  I  said.  "  You're 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the  men  see  you 
drunk,  arc  you?  " 

He  winked  at  me  with  infinite  slyness.  He 
was  not  drunk,  in  fact;  he  was  fuddled,  but 
quite  capable  of  walking  and  talking.  Liquor 
evidently  mellowed  him,  and  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  pass  the  bottle  jovially  to  all 
hands,  but  the  Oregonian's  good  angel  had 
prevented  him  from  doing  this.  He  went 
below  at  my  suggestion,  and  when  I  de- 
scended after  half  an  hour  I  found  him  in 
his  bunk  asleep  and  apparently  dead 
drunk. 

1  took  the  opportunity  of  going  through 
the  cabin,  aiid  the  three  bottles  of  California 
brandy  that  1  found  I  threw  overboard,  de- 
voutly hoping  that  there  was  no  more.  I 
allowed  Conover  to  sleep  for  a  couple  of 
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hours,  and  tlicn  I  pulled  him  out  of  his  berth 
and  doused  him  liberally  will    old  water. 

He  \  IS  still  intoxicated  enough  to  be  good- 
natured. 

H  11  <  '  :i  fnck  to  piay  on  a  fellow!"  he 
remonstrated,  dripping,  and  he  blinked  at  me 
for  St. me  time  as  he  sat  oa  the  floor,  till  he 
seemed  to  eome  more  clearly  to  himself. 

*'  Guess  I'll  go  up  and  look  after  the  men," 
he  remarked,  and  proceeded  to  stumble  up 
the  companion-way. 

I  followed  him,  dismayed,  and  scarcely  dar- 
ing to  guess  what  might  happen.  But  Con- 
over  walked  to  the  quarter  rail  with  a  fairly 
steady  step,  and  stood  looking  forward  along 
the  deck  with  an  air  of  extraordinary  gravity. 
Fortunately  no  orders  seemed  to  be  required 
at  the  time,  and  after  he  had  stood  there  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  he  resumed  control  of  the 
navii';ati  )n  with  apparent  soberness. 

My  relief  can  hardly  be  described  that  the 
thing  had  passed  over  so  well.  But  next  day 
the  mate  came  on  deck  again  half-seas  over, 
and  the  same  thing  was  repeated  on  the  day 
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after.  It  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from 
the  hands;  but  danger  had  made  the  crew 
serious  and  there  was  always  a  man  at  the 
wheel  and  a  watch  on  deck. 

I  tried  to  discover  where  Conover  kept  his 
liquor,  or  where  he  procured  it,  but  in  vain. 
I  suspected  that  the  skipper  might  have 
maliciously  informed  him  where  it  was  to  be 
procured,  and  I  dreaded  that  McCrimmon 
might  persuade  my  confederate,  in  the  sloppy 
good-nature  of  drunkenness,  to  set  him  free 
—perhaps  even  to  take  sides  against  me. 

Tn  this  suspicion  T  think  that  I  wronged  my 
ac.oniplice,  fiowcver.  He  was  weak,  indo- 
lent, at  times  violent,  but  there  was  no  treach- 
erv  in  him.  Expostulations  were  of  no  use 
against  his  drunke  icss.  however;  he  scowled 
when  he  was  sober  and  grinned  when  he  was 
drunk,  nor  could  1  wring  any  admission  from 
him,  drunk  or  sober,  as  to  where  he  obtained 
his  intoxicants. 

During  those  last  three  days  of  the  voyage 
the  ship  pretty  much  sailed  herself,  and  by 
the  greatest  good  luck  we  had  fair  weather 
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and  steady,  moderate  winds.    It  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  when  this  might  change,  how- 
ever, and  as  Conover  made  little  more  than  a 
pretence  of  standing  watch  I  kept  vigil  alone. 
I  slept  scarcely  three  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  never  in  my  life,  not  even  ^^hile  on 
the  berg,  have  I  spent  such  hours  of  utter  and 
desolate  loneliness  as  when  I  walked  the  deck 
of  that  stolen  ship  at  midnight,  a  loaded  re- 
volver in  my  pocket,  with  a  mutinied  crew, 
an  imprisoned  captain  and  a  dead  drunk  navi- 
gator, and  ten  pounds  of  raw  gold  aboard  to 
stir  the  crew  to  new  murders  if  they  learned 
of  it. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  after 
the  mutiny  I  was  standing  at  the  stern,  almost 
senseless  with  weariness  and  hunger  for  sleep, 
but  afraid  to  close  my  eyes.  Conover  was  in 
his  berth,  as  I  had  just  ascertained,  and  I 
had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  plot  with  the  skip- 
per. 

No  observations  had  been  taken  that  day, 
or  the  day  before,  for  that  matter,  but  it 
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seemed  to  me  that  we  must  surely  be 
approaching  the  American  coast.  I  had  been 
sweeping  the  horizon  all  day  with  the  glasses 
of  the  dead  mate,  without  being  able  to  make 
out  any  break  in  the  sea  line;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  men  shared  my  surmise,  for  I 
noticed  that  one  of  them  was  always  in 
the  rigging,  though  no  orders  had  been 
given. 

A  little  before  sunset  one  of  these  men  de- 
scended and  conferred  with  one  of  his  mates, 
who  presently  came  to  me. 

"  Jan  there  thinks  as  he's  sighted  land.  He 
wants  to  have  the  lend  of  your  glasses  for  a 
squint." 

The  man  returned  aloft  with  the  glass, 
looked,  and  slid  down  the  stay  again. 

"  Land's  in  sight  sure  enough,  sir,"  he  said. 

All  the  men  on  deck  looked  at  me,  doubtful 
what  to  do,  now  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  Thus 
placed  in  command  I  felt  at  a  loss. 

Well,  men,  Fm  no  sailor,  you  know,"  I 
said.  "  But  we  don't  want  to  be  sighted  from 
shore,  do  we?    I  think  we'd  better  stop  the 
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ship  and  stay  here  till  dark.   And  get  ready 

to  lower  the  boats." 

"  That's  good  sense,"  approved  one  ot  the 
men,  at  which  I  was  encouraged. 

I  ran  down  to  the  cabin  where  Conover 
lay  asleep,  and  shook  him  violently. 

"  Wake  up  1"  I  roared  in  his  ear.     Land  s 

in  sight."  ,       ,    .  J 

He  opened  his  eyes,  grunted,  and  stared 
dizzily.  I  emptied  a  bucket  of  water  over 

^''"^Get  up,  you  drunken  hound!"  I  shouted. 
"Land's  in  sight.   What'U  we  do?" 

"Land?"  he  echoed.    "Where  are  we? 
He  rolled  out  of  his  bunk  and  wiped  the 
water  from  his  face  and  eyes.    "  Time^to  take 
to  the  boats,  eh?   Let's  go  on  deck. 

He  blundered  up  the  stairs  somehow,  with 
my  help  from  behind  and  once  on  deck  he 
took  the  glasses.  I  had  been  unable  to  make 
out  anything,  but  his  trained  vision  at  once 
detected  the  coast,  unsteady  as  he  was 

"It's  land  all  right,"  he  said,  with  a  silly 
waggle  of  his  head.   "  We've  done  the  trick. 
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Boys,  get  your  dunnage  up  and  stand  by  to  go 
ashore.  Who's  hove  her  to?  That's  right! " 

While  I  was  below  the  hands  had  brought 
the  ship  to  a  standstill,  and  she  lay  almost 
motionless,  heaving  on  the  regular  swell.  I 
could  not  see  another  sail  on  the  ocean. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  ship? 
And  what  in  the  name  of  heaven  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  with  the  skipper?  "  I  demanded  of 
Conover,  at  my  wits'  end  with  perplexity. 

The  mate  evidently  tried  to  bring  his  still 
dizzy  brain  to  grapple  with  these  problems, 
and  I  watched  him  in  uespair  when  I 
observed  all  the  crew  approaching  us  in  a 
body. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  that  five  hundred 

dollars  you  promised  us  "  the  spokesman 

began. 

Conover  laughed  at  my  dismay. 

"By  Jove,  I  had  forgotten  itl"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Wait  a  minute,  and  you  shall 
have  it." 

I  ran  below,  found  the  door  of  the  captain's 
room  still  locked  with  the  key  in  the  mate's 
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pocket.  There  was  no  time  for  delay,  how- 
ever, and  I  burst  the  door  open  with  my  foot 
and  entered,  to  find  th.  skipper  considerably 
disturbed  at  my  violent  incommg.  No  doubt 
he  believed  that  I  had  come  to  murder  him. 

T  naid  no  attention  to  him,  however  but 
opened  the  chest  ^nd  untied  the  blanket.  Con- 
over  had  removed  his  share,  along  with  some 
of  mine,  I  think,  to  some  hiding-place  bes 
known  to  himself,  and  I  hastily  ladled  ou 
what  seemed  about  thirty  ounces  of  the  dus 
and  poured  it  into  an  empty  tobacco  tin  that 

stood  handy.  t  u   f  i 

The  rest— there  was  not  much— 1  hastily 
wrapped  in  my  handkerchief  and  thrust  into 
my  pocket.  Then,  with  the  tin  in  my  hand, 
I  mounted  to  the  deck  again. 

But  at  the  sight  of  the  little  box  of  gold 
dust  a  furious  hu' bub  arose.  It  was  not 
enough;  T  suppose  they  had  expected  to  see 
something  like  a  gallon  of  yellow  metal,  and 
when  it  was  quickly  divided  into  lots,  and 
each  man  saw  himself  in  the  possession  of  a 
mere  pinch  the  dissatisfaction  was  universal. 
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Discipline  was  dead  on  the  Oregonian  and 
each  man  was  ready  to  show  his  freedom. 

"  More!  morel"  they  clamoured,  surround- 
ing me  with  threatening  fists.  "  Where's  the 
five  hundred  dollars?" 

I  saw  Conover  edge  away  and  feel  fur- 
tively toward  hi*?  hip  pocket,  which  convinced 
me  that  he  had  his  own  share  about  his  per- 
son. As  for  me,  I  was  determined  not  to  give 
up  another  ounce. 

"  You  fools,  that's  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
more!"  I  expostulated. 

"  That?  I  could  put  that  much  in  my  eye!  " 
shouted  one  of  the  seamen,  and  he  flung  his 
share  contemptuously  into  the  sea. 

"  What's  the  use  of  quarrelling  over  a  dol- 
lar?" Conover  suddenly  broke  out.  "The 
brig's  ours,  ain't  she?  You'll  find  better  pick- 
ing below." 

The  men  stared  for  one  astonished  instant. 

"Thunder!  he's  right!"  cried  the  man  who 
had  thrown  away  his  dust.    "Below,  mates! 
We'll  see  what's  in  the  hold!" 
They  had  the  fore-hatch  ofJ  in  a  twinkling, 
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and  one  by  one  they  dropped  upon  the  cargo 
dimly  seen  below,  to  the  last  man,  even  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  Conover  and  I  were  left 
alone  on  the  deck,  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

"They're  going  to  bre  into  the  cargo. 
We  mustn't  let  them  do     .tl"  I  exclaimed. 

"Better  that  than  have  them  break  our 
skulls,  and  that's  what  they'd  have  done  by 
this  time,"  replied  Conover,  whom  the  dan- 
ger seemed  to  have  sobered.  "  Beside-  vhat's 
the  odds?"  he  added.  "  The  cargo  wa^  oound 
to  be  lost  anyway." 

But  this  act  of  outright  piracy  revolted  me. 
Underfoot  I  could  hear  the  calling  of  the 
men  and  the  tumbling  of  bales  and  crates. 
Then  a  great  shout  arose  from  far  down  m 
the  shi'^. 

"  They've  found  it,"  said  the  mate,  calmly. 
"  What?" 

"  The  booze,"  with  a  swift,  oblique  glance 
at  me. 

"There's  liquor  in  the  hold?" 
"  A  dozen  casks  of  California  brandy,"  re- 
plied Conover. 
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I  knew  now  where  he  had  obtained  his 
drinks,  but  the  knowledge  was  of  no  use.  The 
problem  was  what  we  should  do  with  the  men 
when  they  would  presently  return  to  the  deck, 

ferociously  drunk.  They  were  quiet  enough 
now;  I  imagined  them  gathering  like  flics 
around  the  cask  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  that 
T  could  sec  glimmering,  and  I  waited  in 
agonised  impatience  for  five,  ten,  fifteen  min- 
utes. Then  I  ran  down  to  the  skipper's  cabin 
and  cut  him  loose  from  his  bonds. 

"The  crew  have  broken  cargo,  Captain," 
I  hurriedly  explained.  "  God  knows  what 
will  happen.  We're  going  to  take  to  the  boats 
presently.  You  must  stay  here  quietly  till 
you  hear  me  call." 

"  '^^  Scotchman  swung  his  legs  out  of  the 
.  and  eyed  me,  sour  as  ever. 

"  if  ye  think  that  this'Il  make  any  differ  to 
ye  in  court — — "  he  began. 

"I  don't  think!  I  don't  care!"  I  inter- 
rupted angrily.  *'  Serve  us  all  right,  I  sup- 
pose, if  we  hang!  " 

I  heard  a  dry  chuckle  from  McCrimmon 
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as  I  dashed  up  the  stairs  again.  The  men  were 
still  below.  In  the  gathering  darkness  I 
made  out  Conover  at  the  wheel,  and  noticed 
that  the  ship  was  slowly  in  motion  agam  to- 
ward the  east. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  men  began  to 
come  up,  drunk  as  I  expected,  and  laden  with 
armfuls  of  miscellaneous  plunder  from  the 
hoUl.    I'here  were  no  lights  on  board;  not 
even  the  binnacle  lamp  was  burning,  and 
their  shadowy  forms  were  vague  in  the  dark- 
ness as  they  reeled  about  the  deck,  cursing, 
quarrelling,   singing,  vaguely  looking  for 
someth  ng  more  to  drink,  destroy  or  steal. 

Conover  and  I  sheltered  ourselves  behmd 
the  wheel,  and  hoped  to  escape  notice,  but 
one  of  the  seamen  approached  us  in  his  me- 
anderings. 

"It's  you!''  he  yelled,  with  a  tremendous 
blasphemy.  "  Where's  that  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  gold?  Out  with  it  now,  and  be  quick— 

■>■> 

or   .      ,  .  ,  T 

■\  flung  down  the  handkerchief  in  which  1 

had  wrapped  the  rest  of  my  dust,  for  half  a 
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dozen  more  hands  were  coming  up,  attracted 
by  the  noise.  They  fell  upon  it  in  a  struggling 
heap;  in  another  rioment  I  expected  to  see 
knives  drawn,  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
gust  of  some  sharp  odour  came  to  my  nostrils. 

"What's  that  smoke?"  exclaimed  Con- 
over  at  the  same  instant,  and  he  ran  for- 
ward. 

I  followed  him.  A  suffocating  ch)ud,  in- 
visible in  the  gloom,  was  rising  from  the  fore- 
hatch,  and  in  its  depths  I  could  see  a  red- 
dish glow.  As  we  leaned  over,  a  sudden  bluish 
flash  shot  up,  a  blast  of  flame  so  hot  that  it 
scorched  my  face,  and  I  recr  gnised  the  fume 
of  burning  alcohol. 

"The  spirits!"  I  cried. 

"On  deck!  on  deck!"  Conover  bellowed 
down  the  hatch,  and  then  glanced  round  the 
deck.  Tongues  of  flame  were  now  lapping 
above  the  coamings,  casting  a  weird  glare 
over  the  ship. 

"There  must  be  two  men  still  below.  No 
use  tryin-  to  get  them  up  now.  There's  about 
fifty  tons  of  lard  in  the  hold,"  he  added. 


r 
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Tn  fact  the  smell  of  the  huniinp;  lard  began 
to  be  added  to  the  reek.  The  nicii  on  deck, 
half  sobered  by  the  peril,  were  at  the  davits 
already,  ^rvini;  to  get  the  boats  overboard.  I 
could  feel  the  deck  growing  hot  under  my 
feet,  and  I  rushed  to  the  head  of  the  compan- 
ion-way. 

"McCrimmonI  On  deck— quick!"  I 
screamed. 

"Let  him  alone,  you  fool!"  roared  the 
mate;  but  as  he  spoke  the  gaunt  face  of  the 
skipper  appeared  above  the  deck.  The  men 
shrank  back  in  horror;  I  fancy  they  had  be- 
lieved him  dead;  but  he  cast  one  glance  aloft 
and  one  forward  at  the  rising  fire,  and  said 
not  a  word. 

Over  went  the  first  boat,  with  a  crash  into 
the  water,  and  she  was  full  of  men  in  an  in- 
stant. The  second  followed,  and  there  was 
a  scramble,  pell-mell  to  reach  it.  I  found 
myself  sliding  down  a  line  without  knowing 
how  I  had  reached  it;  I  dropped  into  the 
bows  of  the  boat  on  top  of  the  man  before 
me,  and  another  figure  tumbled  upon  my 


"  He.  raved  on,  screeching  over  our  headu 
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head.   This  last,  it  appeared  was  the  captain. 
"  Push  off,  men.  Get  under  way,  for  God's 

sake!  "  cried  Conover. 

The  great  sides  of  the  brig  towered  black 
above  us,  and  there  was  a  red  glare  on  her 
rigging  from  the  flaming  hold.  At  any 
moment  the  fire  might  break  above  decks. 
We  were  huddled  higgledy-piggledy  in  the 
boat,  with  the  oars  unshipped,  and  there  was 
a  lively  half  minute  before  some  kind  of 
order  was  obtained,  and  a  couple  of  oars  were 
at  work. 

We  moved  away  slowly.  We  were  not  a 
dozen  lengths  distant  when  a  great  burst  of 
flame  shot  up  from  the  deck  to  the  height  of 

the  main-top.  With  a  roar  the  fore-sail  flashed 
into  a  cloud  of  flame,  blew  loose  from  the 
yards  and  fell  hissing  into  the  sea;  and  one 
after  another  the  canvas  blazed  up,  higher, 
higher,  to  the  very  peak,  and  the  yards  began 
to  fl  are,  and  the  masts  themselves. 

We  had  three  pairs  of  oars  out  now,  and  yet 
the  distance  from  the  burning  ship  did  not 
seem  to  increase.  The  inflammable  nature  of 
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her  cargo  made  her  burn  with  terrible  heat 
and  rapidity,  and  the  hot  blast  scorched  our 
gunwales.  A  hundred  yards  away  1  saw  our 
other  boat,  rowing  fast  through  the  red  glare 
that  overspread  the  sea. 

"Faster!  faster,  men!"  Conover  shouted. 
"  Don't  you  see?  She's  drifting  down  on  us!" 

It  was  true.  A  little  breeze  had  sprung  up, 
and  the  brig  was  driving  down  toward  us,  un- 
stecred,  but  with  increasing  speed.  Everyone 
had  a  hand  on  an  oar  now,  pulling  or  push- 
ing, except  Conover,  who  steered,  and  the 
skipper  who  crouched  in  the  bows,  a  silent 
figure,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  mountain  of  flame 
that  was  once  his  ship. 

The  mate  swung  us  round  at  right  angles, 
and  none  too  soon,  for  the  Oregonian  swept 
past  at  a  distance  of  less  than  fifty  yards,  a 
mighty  roaring  pyre,  that  scattered  flakes  of 
fire  over  the  sea  for  a  hundred  yards  around. 
The  water  foamed  under  her  blazing  bows, 
then  she  came  up  suddenly  in  the  wind  with 
some  lurch  of  her  rudder,  reeled  and  plunged 
off  again  in  another  direction.   For  a  knot  or 
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two  she  held  this  course,  then  yawed  drunk- 
enly  and  veered  off  again  before  the  wind. 

Free  now  from  immediate  danger,  the  men 
lay  on  their  oars  to  watch  the  appalling  sight 
of  her  burning.  She  was  no  longer  a  ship, 
she  was  only  a  lofty  pyramid  of  fire  that 
floated  here  and  there  like  some  stupendous 
will-o'-the-wisp.  Then,  with  a  terrific  crash, 
her  masts  went,  one  after  another,  roaring  into 
the  sea  with  a  quenching  hiss,  and  half  the 
conflagration  was  gone. 

A  sort  of  groan,  a  gasp,  broke  from  the 
men  at  this  catastrophe,  but  the  skipper  rose 
to  his  feet  in  the  bows,  where  he  had  been  for- 
gotten. 

"There  she  goes— the  bonniest  ship  man 
ever  sailed!"  he  cried,  pointing  over  our 
heads.  And  God's  curse  on  the  man  that 
put  the  fire  till  her!  May  fire  blast  you  too, 
you  hound  that  came  out  of  the  sea  to  set  my 
men  against  me!— and  you,  Conover!  and 
you,  ye  mutinous  dogsl "  with  a  fierce  gesture 
sweeping  the  crew,  who  cowered  under  his 
uplifted  arm.    "  I'll  see  the  lot  of  ye  swing 
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for  this— aye,  hanged  by  the  neck  till  ye're 
all  dead,  and  the  fires  o'  hell  ye'U  find  main 
hotter  than  the  fire  ye've  lighted  to-nightl 

Black  curse  on  all  your  heads,  for  " 

He  raved  on,  screeching  over  our  heads,  in 
the  red  light  that  now  burned  low  on  the 
water,  till  I  saw  an  oar  suddenly  swung.  It 
crashed  on  his  head  with  a  crushing  sound; 
the  screaming  voice  stopped.  There  was  a 
heavy  splash  in  the  sea  alongside;  and  in  an- 
other instant  we  were  flying  at  the  utmost 
speed  of  our  oars  from  the  glare  of  the  smoul- 
dering ship  and  the  body  of  her  captain. 


CHAPTER  XII 


DANGEROUS  PARTNERS 

It  was  somewhat  after  midnignt  when  we 
finally  landed,  both  boats  close  together,  on 
a  shelving  shore  that  -ose  rapidly  into  hill?. 
We  had  little  idea  where  it  was,  but  reck- 
oned that  it  should  be  about  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  Portland. 

Our  men  intended  to  turn  northward,  keep- 
ing to  the  boats  till  they  should  come  in  sight 
of  some  port.  For  myself,  I  proposed  to  strike 
inland  alone;  the  company  of  my  late  ship- 
mates filled  me  with  horror,  and  I  was  des- 
perately impatient  to  be  rid  of  any  reminder 
of  the  Oregonian  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  I've  figured  it  all  out,"  sa-d  Conover  to 
me,  before  we  separated.  We'll  report  that 
the  brig  took  fire  in  her  hold  when  we  were 
three  or  four  days  out.  We  put  back,  tried 
to  make  port  again ;  the  skipper  and  the  mate 
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lost  their  lives  on  board,  and  finally  we  hac' 
to  take  to  the  boats — what  were  left  of  us." 

And  that  is  the  story  which  the  world 
knows  of  the  loss  of  the  O.  cgoninri,  which,  I 
need  hardly  say,  is  not  the  real  name  of  the 
luckless  brig. 

Two  days  later  I  was  in  Sacramento,  hav- 
ing struck  a  stage  line  after  six  hours'  walk- 
ing, that  carried  me  to  the  railway.  My  first 
care  on  reaching  the  city  was  to  get  my  goid 
together  from  its  various  concealed  packets, 
and  take  it  to  the  bank.  There  was  less  than 
I  had  expected;  some  of  it  had  evidently  been 
lost  in  the  scramble  of  leaving  the  ship,  but 
when  I  cashed  it  I  received  a  packet  of  forty 
twenty-dollar  bills,  and  besides  this  I  still  had 
two  hundred  dollars  that  was  left  from  Craw- 
ford's fortunate  mistake  in  the  Vermilion 
mine  office.  Altogether,  a  round  thou'^and 
dollars. 

But  this  would  never  be  enough  to  hire  a 
fast  steamer  or  even  a  schooner,  engage  a  crew 
and  outfit  an  expedition  to  recover  the  treas- 
ure-laden berg.    It  would  require  three  or 
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four  times  as  much,  and  the  problem  was  how 
the  sum  was  to  be  raised. 

Then  I  recoilected  the  Spanish  girl  of  Ver- 
milion, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might 
be  disposed  to  furnish  the  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars  more  that  we  needed,  and  take  a 
stake  in  the  enterprise.  There  was  no  clanger 
of  loss;  the  Blackfoot  Mine  was  rich  enough 
to  lend  that  amount,  and  the  girl  I  knew,  had 
the  true  adventurer's  spirit  that  would  wel- 
come such  a  speculation.  In  spite  of  the  chill 
fear,  mingled  with  fascination,  that  the  sefio- 
rita's  memory  brought  me  I  resolved  to  ap- 
peal to  her. 

It  was  then  early  in  the  evening,  and  I 
found  that  there  was  no  train  tor  Vermilion 
till  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  I  still 
had  the  night  to  think  the  matter  over  in,  and 
also  to  make  up  my  arrears  of  sleep.  So  I 
dined  early  and  went  tc  bed  at  nine  o'clock, 
leaving  orders  at  the  hotel  desk  to  call  nie  at 
seven. 

But  I  found  that  I  could  not  sleep,  after 
all.    My  brain  was  charged  with  too  much 
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excitement  and  tragedy,  too  much  anticipa- 
tion and  too  much  fear.  I  tried  to  Iceep  the 
thought  of  the  Oregonian  out  of  my  mind; 
I  wondered  what  Pill  was  doing,  whether  he 
was  still  afloat,  or  whether  the  crash  had  come 
already,  bringing  to  light  the  thing  we  had 
tried  so  desperately  to  keep  in  the  dark.  I 
speculated  over  this  till  I  dozed,  and  almost 
instantly  found  myself  sitting  up  in  bed  with 
the  picture  of  the  blazing  Oregonian  in  my 
eyes,  and  the  scream  of  the  captain  in  my 
ears,  and  my  mind  reeled  ofif  dizzily  the 
scenes  of  murder  and  combat  and  riot  that 
had  kept  my  nerves  on  strain  for  the  past 
week.  Terror  and  remorse  haunted  me;  the 
skipper's  curse  hung  over  my  pillow.  It  was 
useless  to  try  to  sleep,  and  finally  I  got  up, 
dressed,  and  went  out  to  walk.  It  was  then 
past  eleven  o'clock. 

The  streets  were  almost  deserted,  silent  un- 
der the  blare  of  the  arc  lights  and  cool  with 
the  air  of  the  mountains.  It  was  pleasant  to 
feel  the  nearness  of  friendly  humanity  once 
mo»-e,  and  I  strolled  on  and  on,  gradually  los- 
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ing  my  eagerness  and  bitterness  alike,  and 
soothed  into  more  peace  than  I  had  known 
since  that  day — how  distant  it  seemed ! — when 
I  rode  into  Vermilion. 

I  had  paid  very  little  attention  to  where  I 
was  going,  and  was  only  recalled  to  myself 
by  hearing  a  tower  clock  strike  one.  Then  I 
realised  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  geography 
of  the  city,  and  that  it  was  too  late  for  a  man 
to  saunter  about  alone  with  a  thousand  dollars 
in  his  pocket. 

I  had  got  ("It  of  the  business  district  where 
my  hotel  was  situated,  and  I  found  myself  in 
a  residential  street,  lined  with  brick  houses 
that  somehow  looked  as  if  they  had  outlived 
their  respectability.  All  was  quiet,  however; 
not  a  light  showed  at  any  window;  no  foot 
but  my  own  sounded  on  the  street.  From 
somewhere  in  the  distance  came  the  sudden 
roar  of  a  trolky  car,  and  I  turned  to  walk  in 
that  direction,  feeling  surreptitiously  for  the 
pistol  in  my  hip  pocket — the  revolver  of  the 
Oregonian's  dead  captain. 

I  was  walking  fast  and  alertly  now,  when 
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the  sudden  crash  of  a  gun-shot  checked  me 
sharply.  It  had  been  fired  in  one  of  the  houses 
I  had  just  passed,  and  apparently  just  inside 
the   door.   As   I   hesitated,   listening  and 

startled,  a  woman  screamed,  another  shot 
exploded,  and  the  door  burst  open.  A  woman 
ran  out  and  fled  toward  me,  with  a  tall  man 
at  her  heels. 

The  street  was  shaded  by  trees,  darkening 
the  sidewalk,  and  I  stepped  instantly  into  the 
deepest  shadow.  The  pair  almost  brushed  me 
as  they  dashed  past,  and  I  saw  that  the  woman 
clutched  a  smoking  revolver.  The  affair  was 
none  of  my  business,  but  as  the  man  went  by 
me  I  hit  him  on  the  jaw  with  all  my  strength. 
The  blow  went  home  with  a  crash  that  fright- 
ened me,  and  he  dropped  heavily  on  his  back 
and  lay  without  m'  '<ng. 

At  the  sound  the  woman  stopped,  glanced 
back,  then  wh'^eled  and  aimed  again  at  the 
man's  prostrate  body.  She  could  hardly  have 
missed  this  time;  the  muzzle  was  hardly  six 
feet  from  his  head,  but  I  jerked  her  wrist 
aside  before  she  couid  pull  the  trigger. 
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She  turned  on  mc  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
wild-cat,  and  a  white  shaft  of  electric  light 
fell  ih rough  the  leaves  upon  her  face — great, 
velvet-dark  eyes,  brimming  with  tears  of  rage, 
and  a  face  that  no  man  could  forget.  I  had 
certainly  not  forgotten  it,  and  I  glanced 
quickly  then  at  the  unconscious  man  and 
caught  a  glimmer  of  red  hair  and  moustache 
through  the  gloom. 

I  caught  her  by  the  arm  without  ceremony 
and  dragged  her  back. 

"Come,  we  must  get  away  from  here  at 
once.  Miss  Ranon!"  I  exclaimed.  "The 
policc'U  be  here  in  a  minute." 

For  I  had  heard  two  or  three  windows  be- 
ing raised,  and  I  saw  several  men  in  the  dis- 
tance, attracted  by  the  shots  and  running  to- 
ward us. 

She  gazed  up  at  me,  startled  and  resisting 

at  first,  and  then  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment. 

"  It's  you!  It's  the  man  trom  Vermilion. 
Santa  Maria,  what  luck!  Let  me  finish  him 
while  I  have  the  chance!" 
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I  shook  my  head  and  took  the  gun  from  her 
by  force. 

"Not  to-night.  IVe  more  important  busi- 
ness on  hand  than  killing  our  old  friend 
Dolan.  And  I  certainly  don't  want  to  have 
to  furnish  explanations  to  a  crowd — nor  to  the 
police.   Come  along." 

I  hurried  her  down  one  street  and  up  an- 
other, doiiblinu;  and  zig-zagging  till  I  thought 
we  were  safe  from  pursuit. 

*'  Now  we  can  go  more  slowly.  I'll  see  you 
home,"  I  said.    "Where  are  you  staying?" 

"  I'm  not  staying  anywhere."  replieii  the 
scnorita,  who  was  out  of  breath,  but  had  re- 
covered her  temper.  "  But  I'll  go  to  the 
Pacific  Hotel.  They  know  me  there,  and  1 
think  they'll  take  me  in,  even  if  it  is  after  mid- 
night. You're  wondering,  of  course,  why  I'm 
here  at  this  hour.  I  wonder  what  you  think 
of  me.    Listen, — that  scoundrel  Dolan  " 

"  Don't  tell  me.  1  don't  think  anything  at 
all,"  I  interrupted.  But  in  fact  I  did  think  a 
great  deal.  I  was  sickened,  angry,  astonished, 
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and  astonished  at  myseli  for  being  so.  Her 
presence  with  the  Irishman  in  that  house  and 
at  that  hour  could  bear  only  one  interpreta- 
tion, and  I  had  no  desire  to  hear  her  excuse 
herself. 

"But  I  insist  on  telling  you  I"  she  urged. 
'*  I  must.  I  won't  have  you  suspect  me  of  some- 
thin^;— something  unspeakable.  My  father 
has  been  here  and  in  San  Francisco  ever 
since  you  left  Vermilion,  and  yesterday  I  got 
a  telegram  from  him  telling  me  to  meet  him 
here  at  that  house.  I  understood  that  it  was 
a  boarding-house,  I  came,  of  course.  But 
my  father  never  sent  that  telegram.  I  found 
nobody  in  the  house  but  a  couple  of  Chinese 
servants,  who  pretended  to  understand  no 
English.  When  I  tried  to  get  out,  aff  r  wait- 
ing an  hour  the  doors  were  locked.  1  had  to 
stay.  About  midnight  Dolan  came,  and — 
well,  luckily  I  had  my  revolver." 

"  But  what  did  Dolan  want?  What  was  his 
object?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  see?  He  simply  wanted  to 
compromise  me — to  force  me  into  marrying 
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him.  He  has  been  afraid  that  I  would  slip 
out  of  it  after  all,  and  he  wanted  to  shut  off 

any  escape." 

1  did  not  know  whether  to  believe  this  story 
or  not.  It  sounded  improbable,  but  all  the 
si'tioritas  doings  were  unusual.  At  any  rate, 
1  was  obliged  to  appear  to  accept  ic. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  broken  finally 
with  Dolan  by  this  time.  Why  on  earth 
do  you  put  up  with  him  at  all?"  I  re- 
marked. 

Miss  Ranon  pondered  for  some  minutes  as 
we  walked. 

"  It's  a  secret  "  she  began. 

"  Then  I  beg  your  pardon.  Don't  say  any 
more." 

"  — a  secret  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you," 
she  finished  calmly.  "  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
because  I  like  you,  and  because  I  think  you 
may  be  able  to  help  me.  You  seem  to  me 
rather  squaie,  somehow.  Fd  trust  you  before 
most  of  the  men  I  know — and  I'm  going  to. 
But  not  now,  of  course,"  she  went  on.  "Two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  isn't  the  time  for  con- 
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fidences.  Come  to  the  Pacific  Hotel  to-mor- 
row— no,  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock." 

"  Curiously,  I  think  I  need  your  help  too." 
]  said.  "  Do  you  know,  I  was  going  to  start 
for  Vermilion  in  the  morning  to  see  you.  I've 
a  queer  story  to  tell  you.    I'll  explain  later." 

"  Of  course  you  shall  have  every  help  I  can 
give.  We  always  seem  to  be  giving  mutual 
aid,  don't  we — even  if  this  is  only  the  second 
time  we've  met.   Where  have  you  been?" 

"  Mining,"  I  said.  "  Here's  your  hotel. 
Perhaps  I'd  better  " 

"Yes,  you'd  better.  It'll  look  considerably 
more  respectable  if  I  come  in  alone,  consid- 
ering the  hour.    Adios,  Sehor." 

"  Buenas  noches,Senorita,"  I  answered,and 
left  her  to  go  on  alone.  But  I  hung  about  till 
I  was  sure  that  she  was  not  going  to  be  turned 
away,  and  it  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  dark- 
ness when  I  at  last  returned  to  my  own  hotel. 
Here  I  smoked  and  reflected  till  breakfast, 
for  it  was  clear  that  this  was  a  night  fated  to 
be  sleepless. 

I  must  have  dozed  a  little  in  my  chair,  how- 
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ever,  for  the  breakfast  bell  roused  me  sharply 
from  a  sort  of  dream.  The  hot  coffee  and  the 
food  revived  me  wonderfully,  and  after 
breakfast  it  seemed  to  me  that  matters  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  communicate  with 
Pill.  I  accordingly  sent  him  the  following 
telegram : 

"  Got  money  hi  sight.  Meet  me  in  two 
days  at  Templeton  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

"  Dick." 

For  I  had  no  intention  of  staying  in  Sac- 
ramento an  hour  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
complete  my  business  arrangements  with  Miss 
Ranon,  and  I  lounged  about  impatiently,  try- 
ing to  kill  time,  till  I  could  meet  her  accord- 
ing to  the  appointment  she  had  set.  When 
the  hour  a'-'^ivcd,  however,  I  felt  a  certain  be- 
lated reluctance  fo  put  my  request  to  her,  a 
shrinking  from  Jic  sight  of  her.  I  never  en- 
tered the  seFiorita'^  j-resence  without  a  certain 
trepidation,  as  if  slie  had  been  some  beauti- 
ful and  dangerous  anir  i  il.  and  perhaps  she 
was.    Eut  I  had  no  redsoii  :o  anticipate  any 
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danger  to  myself;  I  even  had  a  feeling  that 
her  friendship  would  be  as  loyal  as  her  hate 

was  unscrupulous. 

Yet  I  felt  the  same  thrill  of  insecurity  when 
I  went  into  the  dainty  sitting-room  of  the 
Pacific  Hotel,  where  she  was  awaiting  me. 
She  was  in  morning  gown,  all  soft  \  'nks  and 
whites.  The  sleeves  fell  back  from  her 
rounded  arms  as  she  lounged  in  an  easy-chair, 
and  there  was  a  strange  glow  in  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  up  to  greet  me,  but  she  did  not 
smile  nor  speak. 

"They  let  you  have  a  room,  all  right,  I 
see,"  I  began. 

She  continued  to  regard  me  for  another 
moment  without  saying  anything. 

"  Now  tell  me,  first  of  all,  what  you  have 
been  doing,  and  especially  how  I  can  help 
you,"  she  said,  softly. 

So  I  told  her  my  whole  story — my  escape 
from  Vermilion,  the  wreck,  the  iceberg,  the 
treasure,  the  rescue  and  the  mutiny.  I  kept 
nothing  back,  and  as  a  sort  of  corroboration,  I 
showed  her  a  couple  of  nuggets  that  I  had 
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reserved,  intending  them  as  a  gift  for  Jessie. 

"  So  you  see,"  I  concluded,  "  that  berg  is 
melting  faster  every  day,  and  we  want  to  get 
back  to  it  as  quick  as  possible.  We  haven't 
money  enough  to  hire  or  buy  any  kind  of  ship. 
Can  you  lend  it  to  us?  Do  you  want  to  buy 
a  share  in  the  thing?  I  propose  it  as  a  matter 
of  pure  business.  There  isn't  any  risk  of  loss, 
and  the  profits  may  be  millions." 

The  girl  had  watched  me  closely  as  she  lis- 
tened, and  a  new  expression  had  come  int») 
her  face.  1  was  horribly  conscious  of  the  im- 
probable sound  of  the  tale  as  I  told  it. 

"  How  can  you  ever  find  the  iceberg 
again?"  was  her  first  question. 

"There  should  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 
By  the  Oregonian's  log-book,  she  was  five 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  west-northwest  of 
Vancouver  at  noon  of  the  day  they  picked  me 
up.  By  calculating  rate  and  direction  of  the 
drift  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  we  can  easily 
find  out  approximately  where  it  will  be  in, 
say,  two  weeks.  But  when  it  strikes  the  warm 
Japan  current  it  will  dissolve  very  fast." 
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"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you.  How  much 
money  would  it  take?"  she  said,  after  reflect- 
ing a  little. 

"Perhaps  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 
It's  hard  to  say,"  I  replied,  terribly  mortified 
and  disappointed. 

"  And  how  much  do  you  think  you  should 
realise,  if  you  were  successful?" 

"  That  is  still  harder  to  say.  Judging  from 
my  own  results,  I  might  guess  as  high  as  half 
a  million," 

"  Quite  enough  for  four  shares,"  she  said, 
briskly.  "You  and  I,  your  partner  and 
Do  I  an.  It'll  be  easy  to  get  the  money.  We'll 
go  to  Dolan." 

"To  Dolan!"  I  ejaculated,  stupefied. 

"Certainly,  to  Dolan.  I'll  use  him  for  my 
purposes  while  I  need  him.  He'll  take  my 
word  that  the  thing  is  on  Uie  square,  and  in 
fact  he'd  put  up  four  thousand  dollars  if  I 
asked  him,  even  if  he  knew  that  it  wasn't." 

"  After  last  night?  He'll  surely  " 

"  He  could  hardly  have  recognised  you  be- 
fore you  struck  him.   As  for  me,  he  won't 
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be^r  me  any  grudge.  I  know  him,"  said  this 
strange  woman,  with  composure. 

"But  can  we  trust  him?" 

"  No,  but  we'll  watcH  him." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  I  objected,  bluntly.  "  I 
have  no  desire  whatever  to  make  Mr.  Dolan's 
fortune.  I  give  you  my  word  that  it's  on  the 
square,  and  why  can't  you  or  your  father  put 
up  the  necessary  capital?  Pardon  my  plain- 
ness.   But  surely  the  big  Blackfoot  Mine 


"  My  poor  boy,  you  are  under  a  delusion. 
The  Blackfoot  Mine  doesn't  belong  to  us." 

*'  What  do  you  mean?  "  I  queried,  puzzled. 
"  Whose  is  it,  then?" 

"  Oh,  it's  generally  supposed  to  be  ours.  We 
thought  we  owned  it,  up  to  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  You  know,  my  father  bought  it  in  an 
undeveloped  state,  worked  it,  made  it  pay, 
and  then  leased  it  to  a  company,  to  give  him- 
self time  to  collect  old  Bibles.  Well,  it  seems 
that  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  title;  or,  -uiher, 
that  the  man  who  sold  it  had  no  particular 
title  at  all.   My  father  never  was  a  business 
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man;  it  isn't  the  only  time  he's  been  cheated. 
Anyhow,  it  appears  that  the  Blackfoot  really 
belongs  to  a  wretched  poor  Mexican,  whose 
name  I  won't  mention,  who  lives  at  Vermil- 
ion, and  never  works  because  we  supply  him 
with  enough  to  cat  and  almost  enough  to 
tirink.  He  has  no  suspicion  of  what  he  owns, 
you  may  be  sure.  He  wouldn't  be  half  so 
happy  if  he  had." 

"But  where  does  Dolan  come  in?" 

"  In  this  way.  Dolan  was  a  cheap  lawyer 
in  Sacramento,  and  he  discovered  these  facts 
in  going  through  some  old  State  records.  He 
worked  the  case  up,  got  all  the  evidence  and 
papers  into  his  own  hands,  and  then  came  up 
to  sec  my  father.  Since  then,  Dolan  has  been 
the  real  owner  of  the  mine.  He  is  the  com- 
pany who  leases  it  from  us,  at  a  nominal 
rental,  and  we  are  obliged  to  renew  the  lease 
annually.  He  supplies  us  with  what  money 
we  need,  just  as  we  supply  the  Mexican.  But 
we  could  no  more  raise  a  thousand  dollars 
without  his  consent  than  we  could  raid  the 
'Frisco  Mint." 
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"In  short,  he  blackmails  you,"  I  com- 
mented. 

"  Precisely.  Then,  for  personal  reasons,  I 
suppose,  and  possible  for  financial  ones,  he 
wants  to  marry  me.  My  father  sides  with 
him,  for  reasons  that  I  can  understand  very 
well;  as  a  son-in-law  his  silence  could  be 
counted  on.  I  suppose  that  filial  duty  and 
self-preservation  combined  ought  to  make  me 
submit,  but  they  don't.  So  I  compromise;  I 
wear  his  ring,  and  I  put  ofif  the  ceremony, 
but  I  can't  keep  this  up  much  longer." 

Words  of  the  warmest  sympathy  and  pity 
rose  to  my  lips,  for  her  superficial  lighmess 
did  not  conceal  the  bitter  intensity  of  feeling 
beneath.  No  man — not  I,  at  any  rate,  can 
look  on  the  trouble  of  a  beautiful  woman 
without  emotions  of  anger,  grief  and  desires 
to  console  that  approach  the  danger  line. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  Dolan  would  care  to 
keep  it  up,  if  you're  in  the  habit  of  ppnper- 
ing  at  him  with  a  pistol,"  I  said,  speaking 
lightly  to  conceal  my  depth  of  feeling. 

"Do  you  dare  to  blame  me?"  she  flared. 
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"You — with  the  blood  of  half  a  dozen  men 
on  your  hands,  shed  for  the  sake  of  your 
wretched  money?  Is  it  for  you  to  despise  me 
because  I  am  desperate  enough  10  ^tick  at 
nothing  to  defend  my  honour — yes,  and  my 
life.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  then? 
My  father  cannot  protect  me;  he  is  against 
mc.    1  have  no  brothers,  no  one." 

"  You  have  friends,"  I  said,  deeply  trou- 
bled. "  Count  on  me.  You  said  you  needed 
my  help." 

"  Do  you  mean  that?  "  she  asked.  "  Then 
we  can  face  Dolan  together." 
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IL\I-I"  an  hour  after  this  we  went  out  together 
and  took  a  car  for  the  business  centre  of  the 
city,  where  Dolan  had  his  headquarters. 
Presently  Miss  Ranon  directed  my  attention 
to  a  great  black  and  gold  sign  at  the  entrance 
of  a  splendid  granite  ofHce-building. 

"The  Sacramento  Mining  and  Develop- 
ment Co.,"  it  read,  and  undernc-'th,  in  smaller 
letters,  "  The  Blackfoot  Mine." 

"The  '  Company,'— that's  Dolan,"  said 
Ines.  "  His  office  is  up  here  on  the  fourth 
floor,  and  also  his  political  headquarters." 

"What,  is  he  in  politics,  too?" 

"Ward  politics,"  she  replied  contemp- 
tuously, and  we  went  up  in  the  elevator. 

But  there  was  nothing  contemptible  about 
the  aspect  of  Dolan's  office.  We  entered  a 
great  anteroom,  panelled  with  redwood,  fur- 
nished with  oak  and  heavily  carpeted.  Round 

*he  walls  ran  an  upholstered  bench,  and  these 
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scats  were  almost  filled  by  as  mixed  a  collec- 
tion of  men  as  I  ever  saw.  There  were  wcll- 
(Ircsscil  business  men,  silk-hatted,  flashy  in- 
dividuals bearing  the  stamp  of  the  "  yport," 
unshaven  and  brutal  specimens  of  tiie  city 
thujj;,  and  the  ignobly  cunning  faces  of  the 
ward  heelers.  All  these  men  were  waiting  to 
see  Dolan,  and  the  spectacle  gave  me  material 
for  thought. 

Close  to  an  inner  door  was  a  secretary's 
desk,  and  we  approached  it  to  send  in  our 
names.  But  at  that  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  three  over-dressed  men,  of  the  low  politi- 
cian type,  came  out  with  loud  talk  and  laugh- 
ter, and  I  caught  si[  ht  of  Dolan's  red  coun- 
tenance behind  them. 

He  detected  us  at  the  same  moment,  and  as 
his  eye  lighted  upon  Miss  Ranon  I  saw  his 
face  turn  absolutelv  livid  for  a  second.  He 
beckoned  her  into  the  inner  office,  and  eyed 
me  with  acute  suspicion  as  I  followed. 

"This  is  Mr.  Shields,  whom  youVe  met 
before,"  observed  Ines. 

1  am  sure  that  he  had  already  recognised 
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me,  but  there  never  was  a  man  with  such  con- 
trol over  his  expression  as  Dolan. 

"G.id,  if  it  isn't  my  lon^-lost  brother  from 
\'ermilion ! he  exclaimed,  heartily.  "You 
always  do  fall  on  your  feet,  as  I've  remarked 
before.  How  did  you  run  across  Miss 
Ranon?" 

There  was  a  purple  bruise  on  the  side  of 
his  jaw,  but  he  evidently  was  far  from  con- 
necting it  with  me,  and  T  had  no  desire  to 
enlighten  him. 

"The  less  said  about  that  the  better,"  Miss 
Ranon  remarked,  coolly.  "  I  might  ask  you 
how  you  came  by  that  mark  on  your  chin, 
and  you'd  be  troubled  to  answer  me,  wouldn't 
you?  Mr.  Shields  and  I  have  a  business 
proposition  to  put  before  you." 

She  walked  to  a  mirror,  tilted  her  hat  a 
little,  patted  her  hair  a  couple  of  t'mes,  and 
then  sat  down  in  Dolan's  own  revolving  chair 
at  his  desk.  She  put  her  elbows  on  the  scat- 
tered papers  and  composedly  surveyed  us  both 
as  we  stood  before  her. 

"  Tell  him  about  it,"  she  ordered  me. 
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So  I  rehearsed  aj>ain  the  story  of  my  ad- 
ventures since  leaving  Vermilion  of  the 
wreck,  the  iceberg  anvi  the  frozen  gold-mine. 
Only  i  said  nothing  of  the  mutiny  nor  of  the 
Orcironifin,  simply  stating  that  I  had  been 
picked  up  by  an  American  ship  and  landed 
at  Portland.  It  was  the  second  time  I  had 
told  the  story,  and  I  thought  I  contrived  to 
make  it  sound  more  plausible.  I  was  improv- 
ing with  practice. 

"  I  guarantee  the  story,"  said  the  setioriia. 
"  We  want  you  to  put  up,  say  four  thousand 
dollars,  to  grub-stake  an  expedition  to  find  that 
iceberg  again.  If  we  find  it,  as  we  surely  will, 
there  will  be  probably  half  a  million  dollars 
to  divide  among  four  of  us,  for  Mr.  Shields 
tells  me  that  he  has  a  partner-  already." 

"  Sure,  that's  good  e  ough,"  replied  the 
Trishnian,  looking  with  a  dubious  snile  from 
one  of  us  to  the  other.  "  Only,  where  is  this 
iceberg  of  yours,  Mr.  Shields?" 

*'  Well,  of  course  that's  my  secret  at  present. 
I'll  steer  you  to  it,"  I  told  him. 

Dolan  meditated,  and  exchanged  a  long 
look  with  Miss  Ranon. 
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"  Fc'jr  thousand  dollars  isn't  such  a  great 
deal  of  money,"  he  remarked.  ''Still  I'd 
hate  to  lose  it." 

"There's  not  much  danger  of  loss,  if  we 
act  quickly/'  I  said.  Here  are  some  nug- 
gets that  T  brought  from  the  berg.  You  can 
telegraph  to  Seattle  if  you  like,  and  you'll  find 
that  I  was  one  of  the  pass-  ngers  on  the  Bo- 
livia, that  sailed  three  weeks  ago  and  was 
never  heard  from  again." 

Dolan  examined  the  nuggets  with  interest, 
but  still  seemed  to  hesitate.  I  think  indeed 
that  he  was  afraid  to  commit  himself,  one  way 
or  the  other,  probably  connecting  this  pro- 
posal in  some  way  with  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  No  doubt  he  believed  that  a 
trap  was  somehow  being  laid  for  him;  for  if 
the  man's  soul  were  capable  of  fear,  he  must 
have  feared  when  he  saw  the  setiorita  at  his 
office  door. 

"  Look  here,  I'll  think  it  over  and  let  you. 
know,"  he  said  at  last.  "What's  your  ad- 
dress? " 

"  I'm  going  to  San  Francisco  this  after- 
noon," I  replied.  "  Wire  me  at  the  Temple- 
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ton  Hotel.  And  remember  that  every  day 
means  a  loss  ot  rhousands." 

"  You'd  b  tter  wire  to  me,"  interposed  Ines. 
"  I'm  goin^.  to  San  ?  'rancisco  in  a  couple 
of  days,  and  I'li  be  at  the  Plaza  Ho- 
tel." 

Dolan  turned  a  suddenly  savage  glance 
upon  mc,  and  it  dawned  upon  me  that  he  was 
really  in  love,  in  the  deadliest  of  earnest,  with 
this  woman,  and  furiously  jealous  of  my  as- 
sociation wiih  her.  And  in  fact  her  an- 
nounced trip  to  San  Francisco  was  as  much 
of  a  shock  to  mc  as  it  was  to  him. 

Three  hours  later  I  was  aboard  the  train 
for  tlie  coast,  with  my  brain  feverish  with  the 
renewed  prospect  of  the  gold  hunt.  For 
after  leaving  Dolan,  Ines  had  assured  me  that 
he  would  lend  himself  to  our  plans,  that  she 
could  bring  him  round  if  he  proved  reluctant; 
and  I  felt  certain  that  she  could. 

While  I  waited  for  Pill  to  present  himself 
in  answer  to  my  message,  I  did  not  fail  to  im- 
prove the  leisure  moments  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  ocean  currents  and  winds  thai  was  to 
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be  of  so  much  importance  to  us,  and  after 
inakin!^  my  own  calculations  T  submitted  them 
to  the  Bureau  of  Oceanography.  It  was  a 
week  before  I  received  the  report  or  this  ex- 
pert investigation,  but  when  I  did  get  it,  it 
corroborated  my  estimate  closely  enough  to 
make  it  practically  certain  that  the  present 
position  of  the  iceberg  could  be  fixed  with 
exactitude. 

Meanwhile  I  met  most  of  the  trains  from 
Goldendale,  and  on  the  second  day  at  noon  I 
espied  Pill  making  his  way  through  the  crowd 
that  poured  from  the  gates,  and  it  was  with 
a  violent  shock  that  T  recognised  Jessie  at  his 
shoulder.  I  gri^  pcd  Pill's  hand,  and  then  in- 
considerately threw  my  arms  round  Jessie  and 
kissed  her  twice. 

"  Hello,  there!  I  didn't  know  that  you  two 
were  on  such  terms!"  cried  Pill,  hugely  as- 
tonished. 

"  Then  it's  a  good  time  to  congratulate  me. 
Your  sister  has  promised  " 

"Oh,  Dickl"  murmured  Jessie,  in  a  pain- 
ful state  of  crimson. 
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"  After  the  tide  turns  in  our  affairs,  you 
know." 

"  Is  that  reL  'y  so?  Then,  congratulations, 
for  sure!  But,  say,  the  tide  has  turned,  from 
your  wire.  What  did  it  mean?  I've  been 
on  the  rack  with  impatience  to  hear.  You 
haven't  been  to  Alaska?  How  did  you  strike 
it  rich  so  soon?   Is  it  a  mine?  " 

"  Wait  till  we  get  to  the  hotel,"  I  replied. 

Pill  was  looking  worn.  The  strain  of  the 
last  month  had  evidently  told  heavily.  He 
was  too  impatient  to  hear  my  news  to  talk  of 
anything  else,  but  he  said  that  there  were  no 
new  developments  at  Goldendale — with  a 
warning  side  glance  toward  his  sister.  Busi- 
ness was  going  on  much  as  usual.  Jcssie 
walked  between  us,  demurely  shy  and  silent, 
but  looking  happy. 

In  my  room  at  the  Templeton  Hotel  I  told 
the  story  of  the  iceberg  once  more,  and  of  the 
strange  alliance  I  had  made  for  its  recovery. 

"  It's  the  queerest  tale  I  ever  heard,"  said 
Pill  when  I  had  finished.  But  of  course  I 
know  you're  not  lying  " 
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"  Thank  you!" 

"  And  1  don't  'ec  how  you  could  have  been 
mistaken.  This  is  gold,  all  right,"  fingering 
the  specimens  I  had  produced.  "Do  you 
think  your  Irishman  will  really  grub-stake 
us?" 

"  Miss  Ranon  thinks  she  can  persuade  him, 
and  she  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  of  influence 
there.   We  should  hear  from  him  to-day  or 

to-morrow." 

"  Well,  if  he  won't,  we'll  raise  the  cash  some 
other  way,  and  there'll  be  all  the  more  profit 
.or  us.  We  must  begin  to  look  round  for  a  ship 
at  once— a  small  steamer  if  possible,  or  else 
an  island  schooner,  if  we  can't  manage  any- 
thing better.  Not  a  minute  to  be  lost.  You 
say  the  ice  is  melting  fast?" 

As  Pill  and  I  passed  through  the  office  the 
clerk  gave  me  a  telegram.  It  was  from  Sac- 
ramento, and  it  read: 

"  Will  be  at  Plaza  Hotel  to-morrow  noon 
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OUTWITTED 

Pill  and  I  searched  all  that  afternoon  along 
the  harbour  front  and  in  the  shipping-offices 
and  the  offices  of  the  brokers  of  marine  "  real 
estate,"  but  we  could  find  nothing  of  the  sort 
of  craft  we  needed.  There  were  schooners, 
of  course,  but  the  only  steamer  available  was 
an  unwieldy  freighter,  for  which  an  exorbi- 
tant price  was  demanded.  We  finally  gave  up 
the  search  for  the  day  and  went  back  to  our 
hotel. 

Jessie  left  San  Francisco  that  night,  and  the 

next  morning  Pill  and  I  resumed  our  search 

for  a  vessel  as  soon  as  business  had  begun  in 

shipping  circles.     We  were  beginning  to 

think  that  we  should  have  to  hire  a  schooner, 

or  try  some  other  port,  when  a  streak  of  luck 

crossed  our  way  at  last.    We  heard  of  the 

Chrysalis,  were  told  that  she  might  be  for 
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hire,  and  tracked  her  down  to  her  agent's 

office. 

The  Chrysalis  was  an  ocean-going  steamer, 
built  and  fitted  as  a  yacht  by  a  now  bank- 
rupt and  long-forgotten  millionaire.  She  was 
capable  of  making  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  and 
of  crossing  the  Pacific  if  necessary.  She  had 
been  laid  up  since  winter,  but  we  were  as- 
sured that  she  was  in  perfect  trim  and  needed 
only  to  coal.  She  would  cost  us  four  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  and  we  would  have  to  insure 
her  and  find  everything.  But  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  voyage  would  last  longer 
than  two  months  at  the  most. 

We  did  not  have  the  money  with  us  to  close 
the  deal,  and  we  did  not  yet  know  whether 
Dolan  was  going  to  advance  the  funds,  but 
Miss  Ranon  no  doubt  brought  this  informa- 
tion with  her.  By  the  time  we  had  looked 
over  the  yacht  it  was  almost  noon,  and  I 
started  for  the  Plaza  Hotel  to  see  what  the 
Irishman  intended  to  do. 

The  seiiofita  hurried  bewitchingly  to  meet 
me  when  I  entered  her  sitting-room. 
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"  Dolan  has  given  mc  credit  with  his  bank- 
ers here  to  the  extent  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars," she  exclaimed.  "  I'll  handle  the  money 
and  pay  the  bills.  Dolan  and  I  will  both  sail 
with  the  expedition,  and  he'll  be  here  in  a  day 
or  two.    Have  you  got  a  ship  in  view?" 

"  Yes,  just  what  we  want,"  I  replied,  over- 
joyed. "  Steam  yacht,  six  hundred  tons,  cost- 
ing four  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Wc  have 
to  coal  her,  buy  supplies,  mining  apparatus 
and  so  forth,  and  hire  a  captain  and  crew.  I 
fancy  there  won't  be  much  left  of  Dolan's  four 
thousand,  even  with  my  one  thousand  added." 

"  Perhaps  he'd  stand  for  a  little  more  if  nec- 
essary. We'll  go  out  now,  and  you  can  take 
me  to  see  the  ship." 

From  that  moment  the  seHoriia  was  all  busi- 
ness, alert,  frank  and  masculine.  On  our  way 
to  the  wharf  we  called  for  Pill  at  the  hotel 
and  I  presented  him  to  Miss  Ranon.  He  had 
trouble  in  concealing  his  admiration  to  a  rea- 
sonable degree,  and  he  whispered  to  me  at 
the  first  opportunity: 

"  Gad,  ain't  she  a  stunner?  " 
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We  engaged  the  Chrysalis,  Miss  Ranon 
paying  the  necessary  deposit,  and  we  ordered 
her  to  be  coaled  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
engaged  a  skipper  also,  a  middle-aged  New 
Englandcr  named  Hart,  who  was  out  of  a 
berth  and  glad  to  take  a  temporary  job  to  fill 
in  time.  He  was  highly  recommended;  his 
hard,  dry  face  struck  me  as  honest,  and  we 
had  reason  afterwards  to  be  glad  that  my  in- 
stinct was  correct. 

He  was  able  to  help  us  to  a  crew  of  eight 
men  and  a  couple  of  engineers,  and  we  had 
them  aboard  the  yacht  the  same  day  to  super- 
intend the  coaling.    Meanwhile  Pill  and  1 
scoured  the  city,  ordering  supplies,  tools 
weapons,  arranging  for  insurance,  instalhnj 
a  great  safe  aboard,  testing  compasses  and  ma 
chlnery,  till  our  heads  reeled  with  the  multi 
plicity  of  matters,  and  we  went  nightly  to  ou: 
beds  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.   It  is  n< 
small  task  to  outfit  for  even  a  short  cruise,  w^ 
learned,  and  the  first  three  thousand  dollar 
went  like  melting  snow.    Most  of  the  larg 
bills  were  paid  by  that  time,  ho  vever,  and  th 
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four  thousand  dollars  seemed  likely  to  be 
enough ;  in  any  event,  we  had  my  own  thou- 
sand dollars  to  draw  on,  which  as  yet  remained 
almost  intact. 

Dolan  came  down  twice  that  weeic  from 
Sacramento,  looked  over  the  yacht,  inspected 
the  bills,  and  was  introduced  to  the  captain 
as  our  partner.  He  appeared  even  more  iron- 
ically amicable  than  usual  during  the  few 
hours  he  spent  with  us;  and  on  the  second  visit 
he  said  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  come 
again  till  the  eve  of  sailing. 

Meanwhile  I  found  time  for  repeating  my 
calculations  as  to  the  drift  of  the  berg,  and 
we  decided  that  it  should  then  have  reached 
a  point  about  four  hundred  miles  off  the  coast 
and  in  a  direction  north-west  by  west  from 
Seattle.  We  should  reach  it  in  four  or  five 
days  from  ban  Francisco,  and  luckily  it  was 
a  large  enough  object  to  be  seen  from  afar. 

In  spite  of  our  utmost  efforts  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  off  in  less  than  three  days  more. 
Pill  and  I  worked  double  tides;  the  sefioriia 
ably  seconded  us,  till,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
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next  day,  a  tclej^ram  came  on  board  the  yacht 
for  mc,  having  been  forwarded  from  the 
hotel.  It  was  from  Goldendale,  and  read: 

"Miss  Gordon  badly  hurt.  Tell  hei 
brother  and  both  come  at  once. 

"  SPRAGUE,  M.  D." 

I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  rushed  to  fine 
Pill,  who  was  below. 

"  There's  no  Dr.  Sprague  at  Goldendale,  s< 
far  as  1  know,"  he  said,  after  glancing  at  th 
mesi  e.  "  Seems  to  me  a  new  doctor  has  jus 
come  there,  though,"  he  added. 

"There'll  be  a  train  leaving  in  half  a 
hour,"  I  broke  in.  "  We'd  better  try  to  catc 
it." 

Wt  carted  for  the  hotel,  where  we  clutche 
a  few  things  and  raced  for  the  station.  Fo 
tunately  it  was  not  very  far  away,  and  v 
caught  the  train  as  it  was  pulling  out. 

That  was  a  nightmare  journey.  The  tra 
was  a  slow  one,  stopping  at  every  insigni 
icant  station.  We  might  as  well  have  wait, 
for  the  express  leaving  four  hours  later,  b 
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we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  waiting. 

It  was  hard  enough  t  bear  those  hours  of 
travel,  first  through  the  deepening  twilight 
;ind  then  through  pitchy  darkness,  full  of  hor- 
rible possibilities  as  the  train  banged  and 
rattled  over  the  mountain  njadway. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  nuich.  We  sat  in  the 
snioking-car  and  v'onsumed  a  great  many 
cigars,  consulting  our  watches  every  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  train  was  late;  I  remem- 
bered that  this  train  was  always  late,  and  it 
was  almost  midnight  when  we  reached  Gold- 
endale. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  people  at  the  sta- 
tion, all  familiar  faces,  but  none  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  there  to  meet  us.  We  spoke  to 
no  one,  but  jumped  into  a  hack  and  were 
driven  as  fast  as  possible  to  Pill's  house. 

The  place  was  totally  dark.  We  stopped, 
l.csitating,  at  the  gate.  I  had  expected  to  find 
the  house  lighted  and  awake. 

"  They  must  have  taken  her  away,"  Pill 
muttered;  but  there  was  no  hospital  in  the 
town,  and  his  words  had  an  ominous  sound. 
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I-inally  he  knocked,  at  first  timorously,  and 
then  more  loudly. 

Almost  immediately  a  light  sprang  cut  m 
„nc  of  the  upper  windows;  there  was  a  long 
interval,  and  then  1  heard  faint  steps  coming 
down  the  stairs,  and  the  light  shone  through 
the  key-hole.  The  lock  clicked  back-  my 
flesh  fairly  crawled  with  dread-and  the  door 
was  opened  by  Jessie,  in  her  drcssmg-gown, 

holding  a  lamp. 

The  simultaneous  exclamation  that  we  all 
three  uttered  was  blended  together. 

"  Oh,  Pill!  "  she  cried,  almost  droppmg  the 
lamp.    "  Is  anything  wrong?" 

"Arc  you  all  right,  Jess?   Have  you  been 
hurt,  or  sick?"  demanded  her  brother. 

"  Why,  no.  What  did  you  " 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this  telegram, 
then?"  and  Pill  pulled  the  crumpled  yellow 
paper  from  his  pocket.  ^ 
Why,  I  haven't  been  hurt,  and  there  isn  t 
any  doctor  named  Sprague  in  town.  You 
surely  don't  think  that  I  sent  it?" 
"  Let's  go  inside,"  said  Pill.    "  No,  cer- 
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tainly  not,  Jess.    The  question  is,  who  did 

send  it." 

"  Mayhc  there's  anotficr  Wis-  (  >rd<ni  here," 
I  su^^L!;cstcd,  and  \vc  graspcii  at  this  no'  very 
p  roba  h  1  c  c  \  pi  an  a  t  ion . 

"Well,  there's  rtothing  to  uo  ovv  but  wait 
till  morning,"  said  Pi".  You'd  better  go 
back  to  bed,  Jess.  \^  e'll  nn  i  out  hiter  who 
sent  the  message,  and  if  it's  a  joke." 

Jessie  slipped  away,  and  we  heard  her 
busied  for  soii.i  tinnc  in  the  up-s^^'rs  regions, 
preparing  rooms  for  us.  Presei-  he  came 
in  again  with  hot  coffee,  cold  meat  and  bread 
and  butter,  which  was  most  welcome  to  us, 
for  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  noon. 
But  we  did  not  go  to  bed  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  The  react  on  from  our  nervous  ex- 
citement was  still  roo  sti ono;.  and  I  felt  some- 
how the  pn'sence  of  'icachery  in  the  air.  Yet 
i  could  not  see  just  how  we  ct^uld  be  injured 
by  our  journey.  The  ChryuiUs  was  not 
nearly  read-,  to  sail  and  our  absence  for  half 
a  day  would  not  appreciably  delay  matters. 

Next  morning  we  went  first  of  all  to  the 
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telegraph  office,  where  we  learned  that  no 
such  message  as  the  one  we  had  received  had 
been  filed  at  Goldendale.  This  put  a  new 
face  on  the  matter.    If  it  had  not  been  sent 
from  Goldendale  it  must  have  been  forged  m 
San  Francisco— that  is,  it  was  not  a  genume 
telegram  at  all.    PiU  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  in  some  alarm.  There  was  a  local  tram 
for  San  Francisco  at  nine  o'clock,  auv.  a 
through  one  at  noon,  which  would  place  us 
there  almost  as  soon. 

All  the  same,"  said  PiU,  "  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  really  miss  anything  of  any  account. 
1  really  ought  to  stay  here  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  for  I  left  things  in  any  old  sort  of  shape 
when  I  rushed  off  to  meet  you,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  matters  that  I  absolutely  must  look 

after."  , 

"We'll  not  lose  any  time,  anyhow,  it  wc 
wait  for  the  express  at  twelve  o'clock,"  1 
agreed;  and  while  we  were  talking  on  the 
depot  platform  th-  nine  o'clock  train  arrived 
and  we  foolishly  let  it  go.  ' 
We  spent  the  morning  at  the  Bonanza  ot 
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ficc,  which  was  in  charge  of  our  head  com- 
positor as  temporary  editor.  I  must  confess 
that  the  copy  of  the  paper  he  had  got  out  since 
Pill's  departure  seemed  in  no  way  worse  than 
the  regular  issues. 

Pill  emerged  from  a  prolonged  study  of  the 
books  with  the  bad  temper  that  the  operation 
always  gave  him,  and  we  went  home  for  an 
early  lunch  at  eleven  o'clock.  At  a  quarter 
to  twelve  we  were  at  the  station,  and  learned 
that  the  noon  express  had  been  cancelled  for 
a  week  past.  The  next  train  for  San  Fran- 
cisco did  not  leave  till  seven  o'clock.  We  had 
relied  on  our  memory,  instead  of  consulting 
the  timetables  afresh. 

Then  I  did  indeed  have  a  terrible  fore- 
boding of  catastrophe. 

"  I  felt  as  if  we  were  doing  wrong  to  let 
that  first  train  go,"  said  Pill  in  dismay. 
"  Nqvv  we  can't  get  back  to  the  city  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  and  God  knows  what's 
happening." 

"  I  don't  see  that  anything  very  important 
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can  happen,"  T  replied  to  cheer  him,  though 
I  felt  little  cheerfulness  myself. 

The  train  was  a  slow  one,  and  would  take 
at  least  eight  hours  to  make  the  journey.  And 
it  turned  out  to  be  late  as  well;  it  left  Golden- 
dale  at  half-past  eight  instead  of  at  seven,  and 
it  was  after  six  o'clock  when  we  reached  San 
Francisco  next  morning  It  was  foggy,  dark, 
and  raining  a  little. 

A  street-car  from  the  station  took  us 
straight  to  the  docks.  We  walked  fifty  yards 
further,  and  turned  through  the  familiar  gate. 

The  slip  where  the  yacht  had  been  berthed 
was  empty.  Men  were  at  work  cleaning  up 
the  wharf. 

"Where's  the  Chrysalis?"  Pill  demanded 
breathlessly  from  one  of  these  labourers. 

"  Sailed  last  night,"  replied  the  man,  with- 
out looking  up. 
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"What?"  roared  Pill,  in  a  terrible  voice 
of  rage,  despair  and  incredulity. 

"  Sailed  last  night.  Don't  you  know  what 
that  means?  Gone  to  sea,"  repeated  the  fel- 
low, ill-temperedly. 

I  glanced  about,  half  dazed,  ^^y  eye  fell 
upon  a  man  I  knew,  whom  we  had  employed 
on  various  jobs  about  the  yacht. 

"  What's  all  this,  Wilson?  "  I  cried.  "  The 
yacht  hasn't  sailed  without  us,  has  she?  " 

"  She's  sailed,  sure  enough,  sir,"  replied 
the  man.    "Nothing  wrong,  is  there?" 

"Everything's  wrong,  by  Heaven!"  yelled 
Pill.  "How  did  she  get  off?  Why,  she 
didn't  have  her  coal  in  her." 

"  Coaled  yesterday,  sir.  They  sure  did 
hustle.  Never  saw  a  ship  take  her  coal  so 
quick,  barring  a  warship,  oi  course.  Sailed 

!»35 
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about  two  o'clock  this  morning,  they  tell  mc." 

"  By  thunder,  that  girl  has  done  us!"  Pill 
raged.  "She  and  that  Irishman  have  got 
clean  away  without  us!" 

"  Did  you  see  her  sail?  Did  you  see  a  lady 
C(ime  aboard?"  I  asked. 

By  this  time  quite  a  crowd  had  collected 
around  us,  but  there  was  no  one  there  who 
had  been  upon  the  wharf  when  the  Chrysalis 
put  to  sea.  We  called  a  cab,  drove  madly  to 
the  Plaza  Hotel  and  inquired  for  Miss  Ranon. 
She  had  departed  the  evening  before,  leaving 
no  address. 

From  the  hotel  we  flew  back  to  the  wharf 
again.  No  one  there  knew  anything  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  yacht  had  put  to  sea.  We 
could  find  no  one  about  the  place  who  had 
seen  her  sailing.  There  was  only  the  cer- 
tainty that  she  must  at  that  moment  be  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  out  to  sea,  headed  for  the 
floating  fortune. 

But  Piirs  face  lighted  up  suddenly. 

"Why,  they  can't  do  very  much,  after  all. 
They  don't  know  where  to  look  for  the  berg." 
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"  Yes,  they  do.  I  told  Miss  Ranon— if  she 
remembered  it,"  I  groaned. 

"You  stupendous  ass!"  Pill  managed  to 
get  out,  and  choked. 

We  dismissed  our  cab  and  walked  hope- 
lessly back  toward  the  Templeton  Hotel, 
where  we  still  had  our  rooms.  The  game  was 
lost,  then,  and  this  time  beyond  any  chance  of 
rf'covery.  We  had  not  money  enough  to  hire 
any  craft  that  would  have  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  overtaking  the  Chrysalis,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  look  for  more  capital  and  fit 
out  another  expedition.  In  a  fortnight  Dolan 
would  have  cleaned  out  the  berg. 

"  Pill,"  I  said,  "  say  something.  Curse  me 
— kick  me,  won't  you?  I'm  the  rottenest 
partner  that  any  man  was  ever  cursed  with! " 

Pill  looked  at  me,  and  his  haggard  face 
softened. 

"  Never  mind,  old  boy.  You  did  your  best 

to  get  us  out  of  our  scrape,  and  you  nearly 
pulled  it  off.  We'll  pull  through  some- 
how." 

My  heart  sickened  at  the  dreary  prospect. 
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A  dav  ago  and  wc  had  been  prospective  mil- 
lionaires, and  now  we  were  canvassing  ex- 
pedients for  keeping  out  of  prison.  I  searched 
wildly  about  for  some  means  of  retrieving  our 
position,  and  found  none.  At  that  moment 
there  was  no  risk  that  I  would  not  have  taken, 
no  chance,  however  desperate,  that  I  would 
not  have  welcomed.  But  there  was  not  even 
a  chance. 

At  the  hotel  the  clerk  gave  me  a  letter 
which  had  arrived  the  day  before.  I  did  not 
recognise  the  stiff  handwriting  of  the  address, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  from  our  New  Eng- 
land skipper  Hart,  who  wrote: 

"Your  partner,  Mr.  Dolan,  came  aboard 
this  morning  with  your  letter  of  orders.  Sorry 
you  can't  sail  with  us,  but  we  will  go  to  sea 
to-night,  according  to  instructions.  Your 
partner  is  a  driver,  for  sure.  He's  put  thirty 
extra  men  on  to  get  the  stuff  into  her.  Hope 
everything  is  all  right." 

The  last  sentence  seemed  to  indicate  a  pos- 
sible doubt.   I  handed  the  letter  to  Pill. 
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"  A  letter  of  orders?"  he  exclaimed,  aston- 
ished. 

"  Forged,  of  course,"  said  I.  "  It  was  easy 
to  do,  since  I  suppose  Hart  had  never  seen  my 
handwriting." 

"  And  a  forged  telegram  to  take  us  to  Gold- 
endale.  Forgery  seems  to  be  Dolan's  spe- 
cialty." 

"The  whole  thing  is  clear  enough  now," 
said  1.  "  WeVe  been  allowed  the  privilege 
of  getting  Dolan's  ship  ready  for  him,  and 
now  he  sails  away  for  the  plunder — for  our 
gold  mine." 

Pill's  face  turned  a  dark  red. 

"  Dick,"  he  said,  with  deadly  deliberation, 
"we'll  just  watch  for  these  friends  of  ours 
when  they  come  back.  We'll  lay  for  them, 
and  if  they  land  anywhere  on  this  Pacific 
coast  I'll  have  that  fellow's  life." 

My  own  blood  leaped  with  responsive  pas- 
sion at  the  idea  of  vengeance,  of  brute  force 
after  all  this  tangle  of  deceit,  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  with  knife  and  pistol  on  the 
deck  of  the  yacht.  We  might  lose  the  money, 
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but  the  time  would  come  when  I  would  hold 
Dolan  at  the  muzzle  of  my  revolver— and 
little  mercy  I  would  show  him! 

But  all  this  was  fancy,  and  the  present  was 
real.  Our  effervescence  of  impotent  rage 
passed  away,  and  we  fell  gradually  into  dull 
depression  again.  Nothing  was  left  but  the 
sickening  reality  of  helplessness  and  defeat. 

We  sat  down  in  the  hotel  smoking-room  and 
smoked,  looked  out  of  the  windows,  and 
hardly  spoke.   I  picked  up  one  newspaper  af- 
ter another  from  the  tables  and  glanced  at 
them  mechanically.    They  were  full  of  the 
sensation  of  the  Chicago  wheat  corner.  At 
the  time  I  hardly  knew  what  I  read,  but  the 
staring  headlines  photographed  themselves  on 
my  memory.    I  can  see  them  now,  and  the 
feeling  of  utter  weariness  and  despair  of  that 
hour  still  comes  with  the  memory: 
''July  Wheat  Still  Soaring— Market  Closed 
Yesterday  at  $1.78— Bear  Failures 
Reported." 

The  now  historical  attempt  of  the  daring 
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Minneapolis  miller  to  corner  the  wheat  mar- 
ket was  the  only  subject  that  day,  but  I 
glanced  down  the  exciting  newspaper  col- 
umns without  caring  to  understand  them. 

But,  as  I  looked  over  sheet  after  sheet,  my 
eye  at  last  caught  something  that  vaguely  in- 
terested me.  I  read  it,  at  first  with  half  my 
attention,  and  then  a  light— the  wildest  flicker 
of  imagination— rose  upon  me,  and  I  re-read 
it  with  my  whole  mind.  Then  I  handed  the 
paper  to  Pill. 

The  article  which  had  seized  upon  my  at- 
tention occupied  a  column  or  more  with  two 
crude  cuts.  It  was  the  report  of  the  success- 
ful trial  flight  of  an  airship,  a  motor-driven, 
steerable  balloon  of  the  Zeppelin  pattern.  The 
flight  had  been  made  a  few  days  before,  near 
Seattle,  and  it  was  a  Seattle  paper  which  I 
had  been  reading.  The  aeronaut,  Frederic 
Dumoines,  was  a  Frenchman  naturalised  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  claimed  to  be  able 
to  maintain  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour 
for  five  hundred  miles  in  fair  weather.  In 
the  trial  he  had  actually  remained  aloft  for 
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eight  hours,  and  had  gone  a  hundred  miles 
out  to  sea.  . 

It  was  this  last  point  that  had  fascinated 
mc,  but  Pill  read  the  story  with  no  sign  of 

interest.  .  ,       ,  , 

"Well,  what  about  it?"  he  said,  listlessly. 
"Why,  don't  you  sec  what  we  could  do 
if  we  had  that  machine?  The  paper  says  it's 
capable  of  making  thirty  miles  an  hour  in  a 
calm  and  sixty  with  a  fair  wind,  and  of  keep- 
ing it  up  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  It 

isn't  as  far  as  that  to  " 

"  By  Jove,  we  can  beat  the  Chrysalis  by  a 
week!"  Pill  exclaimed.  "But  what's  the 
use?  Likely  the  story  is  a  fake,  and  anyhow 
we  can  t  run  airships,  and  the  balloon  man 
wouldn't  take  the  risk." 

"  Men  will  take  a  l<^t  of  risk  for  a  chance 
at  half  a  million,  and  that's  what  h  amounts 
to.   W^ould  you  risk  it  yourself?" 

"  Like  a  shot.    But  " 

"  Well  we'll  try  to  make  that  man  see  it 
in  the  saiiie  way  as  we  do.  A  balloonist  must 
surely  be  an  adventurous  sort  of  fellow  nat- 
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wc  got 


u rally, 
left?" 

I  extracted  my  package  of  bills  from  my 
inside  pocket  and  ran  over  them.  There  were 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

"We'll  offer  him  three  hundred  dollars 
down  for  the  hire  of  his  balloon,  and  we'll 
give  him  a  third  share  in  the  iceberg.  If  he 
won't  take  three  hundred  we'll  raise  it,  of 
course;  but  he's  not  likely  to  haggle  over  a 
few  dollars  if  he's  inclined  to  go  into  the 
thing  at  all." 

"  But  it's  such  a  deuced  incredible  story  to 
tell  him,"  Pill  objected. 

"  Of  course  it  is,  and  wc  won't  tell  it.  We'll 
give  him  a  more  plausible  tale  for  his  own 
good.  Then  whatever  money  we  have  left 
we  will  send  to  your  sister.  If  we  find  the 
berg  we  won't  need  it." 
"  And  if  we  don't  find  it?  " 

"We'll  never  come  back,  of  course.  It's  the 
last  stake  wc  have  to  play.   Are  you  game  to 
put  up  your  lif  ' 
Wc  gazed  straight  into  one  another's  eyes, 
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tingling  uith  the  excitement  that  comes  of 
desperation,  and  we  shnok  h;!iuis  on  it. 

We  lefi   or  Seattle  ihat  very  evening,  r\d 
oi  all  the    1  -k  Iv  errainls  -  n  which  the  go.d 
chase  had  -^cn'  us,  1  think  this  was  the  mad- 
dest.  Foi  ^.  c  hr  d  to  ai  proach  a  total  stranger, 
and  induce  hin  to  risk  his  life,  to  say  n  .thing 
of  his  valuable  balloon,  on  a  chance  that  wa« 
admittedly  a  desperate  one,  even  supposing 
that  our  preposterous-sou lulmg  tale  w  e  true 
At  the  time  I  did  not  -  disc  these  d  uli.es; 
I  think  we  must  b  di  h.,.-(    1  .n  .arcely 
sane;  and  the  fact  that  wc  did  .uccc  -d  sh<.ws 
the  weight  that  sheer  iiesperatioti  earner  wit 
it. 

At  ten  oVlc  k  tf^c  n  \i   wrnw^  we  were  in- 
quiring; for  Mr.  Dumoin    at  t  .  hotel  where 
the  papers  told  us  that  he  v,  as  staying.  For 
tunately  he  was  in,  a  ^d  he  received  us  h  hi= 

room.  ,  J   K  -  1 

We  found  the  aeronaut  a  small,  dark-ta  i 
man,  with  a  waxed  black  moustac  he 
thrust  sharp  points  upward  ,  he  had  a  > 
alert  manner,  and  as  I  was  pleased  to  odsc  ve, 
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a  Tf  kIcss  eye.  A  reckless  character  w.  i  what 

\v«  had  mn<  ho      for  in  him. 

VVe  \     1C1  newspaper  accounts  of 

your  airs  ip.  "\i r .  Dumoiuc  Pill  began. 
"  Wc  re  iii  'rtv  I.    m  lerial  navigation,  ai  1 — 

»        P     ^  w         you  risk  your 

■  tt  i  n.  c.l  thousand  dol- 
lar. 

*  i  f  '  it  St  er         c  vcck  for  a  ^o(h. 

deal        '^.n  th  p    11  in  fact," 

'•ht  b.  Ml.   list       vci  d,  n  a  ^  le. 

"  .\  oil  i  yo,      ^    your  airship  to  mak'  a 

'^^'^         '  say  four  hundred  milt  , 

carrvi.  g  =  tr       r;n?  " 

"   es,  cen  nly,  if  the  wind  was  not  ags  ^ 

n. 

mrai        ;  T  sea." 
I>um  ,es  ated. 

•W  xplain.    This  is  the  state  of 

S         ^    posed.    "A  few  weeks  ago  I 
^l^    .er.    a  very  rich  gold  mine  on  an  island 
tt     f  cuasr  about  four  hundred  miles  north 
hv       ]  came  down  to  i    .  Francisco  to 
for  working  it,  and  took  in  a 
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partner.  This  partner  has  given  me  the  slip 
and  has  just  sailed  in  a  fast  yacht  for  the 
island.  If  he  gets  there  first,  it's  all  up  with 
the  mine.  If  you  can  put  us  there  before 
him,  we  will  give  you  a  third  shaie.  It 
may  be  worth  anywhere  up  to  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

"  Further,"'  I  went  on,  "  here  is  four  hun- 
dred dollars,"  and  I  slapped  down  a  package 
of  bills  on  the  table  before  me.  It's  every 
cent  we  can  raise  in  the  world  between  us. 
You  can  take  it  for  expenses,  and  we'll  stake 
our  lives  on  the  trip  besides." 

My  voice  sounded  strange  in  my  own  ears, 
and,  glancing  at  Pill,  I  saw  an  expression  of 
desperate  and  haggard  earnestness  on  his  face 
that  startled  me.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
looked  like  that  too,  and  probably  our  faces 
were  the  strongest  arguments  for  our  sincerity. 

"Well,"  said  Dumoines,  "  I  can't  deny  that 
a  gold  m'ine  would  be  very  useful  to  me  just 
now.  I'm  trying  to  get  my  machine  adopted 
by  the  United  States  War  Department.  But, 
excuse  me,  gentlemen— your  story  is  an  un- 
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usual  one,  you  know,  and  have  you  any  proof 
of  what  you  say?  " 

"Only  this,"  I  said,  producing  the  two  or 
three  nuggets  that  I  still  kept  by  mc.  "  It's 
placer  gold.  I  washed  out  over  five  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  all  alone  in  five  days,  with 
nothing  but  a  dinky  little  tin  basin.  Plenty 
of  water  handy  and  no  land  near — no  other 
land,  that  is,"  I  hastily  corrected  myself. 

"  But  what  would  we  live  on  ?  We  couldn't 
carry  provisions  enough." 

I  left  food  enough  hidden  on  the  island 
io  last  us  a  month." 

"  But  then,  supposing  everything  went  just 
as  you  anticipai'^d,  how  would  we  ever  get 
hack?  We  couldn't  inflate  the  balloon  on  the 
island,  I  suppose." 

"  Getting  back  will  be  simple  enough.  The 
yacht  will  be  along  in  a  week  with  my  part- 
ner, and  we  must  capture  it." 

"  What,  piracy  too?  "  exclaimed  the  French- 
man. 

The  word  gave  mc  a  cold  shudder  down  the 
spine. 
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"  Oh,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort.  It's  our  yacht 
and  the  captain  will  side  with  us  as  soon  as 
he  sees  us,  I  know.  We'll  have  Dolan  at  our 
mercy  then,  eh,  Pill?  " 

Then  I  briefly  explained  how  we  had  been 
circumvented,  and  the  machinery  of  fictitious 
letters  and  telegrams  ihat  had  been  used  to  re- 
move us  at  the  last  moment.  Dumoines  lis- 
tened, at  first  amazed,  and  then  he  burst  out 

laughing.  . 

"  Hanged  if  it  isn't  the  queerest,  sportiest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of.  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
it  for  a  farm.  Gad,  I'd  like  to  take  you  up. 
The  money  would  come  in  handy  if  we  got 
it,  and  the  story  would  make  a  great  adver- 
tisement for  me." 

"  But  no  advertising  till  we  get  back,  1 

warned  him. 

"Oh,  no— I  mean,  if  we  got  back.  The 
airship  could  do  the  distance  all  right- — " 

"Then  you'll  accept  our  ofifer,"  I  said.  I 
had  to  set  my  teeth  to  prevent  my  lips  from 
trembling  at  this  critical  moment. 

The  aeronaut  gave  a  Parisian  shrug.   "  I 
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didn't  say  so.  The  airship  can  do  the  dis- 
tance, I  was  saying,  if  there  were  no  head 
winds.  But  you  want  me  to  go  north-west,  I 
believe,  and  it's  precisely  north-west  winds 
that  prevail  at  this  time  of  year  on  this  coast." 

This  was  a  rough  check.  What  he  said  was 
undeniable.  I  glanced  out  of  the  window, 
with  the  tears  rising  to  my  eyes,  tears  of  rage 
and  disappointment.  But  through  them  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  flag  across  the  roofs,  an 
American  flag,  and  it  was  blowing  out  its  bril- 
liant white  and  red  to  seaward. 

"Look!"  I  shouted,  exultantly.  "It's 
Providence^ — an  east  wind!" 

"  By  gad,  I'll  do  it!"  Dumoines  exclaimed. 
"That's  an  omen.  I'll  take  the  risk,  if  you 
fellows  will-  -and  we'll  start  to-night!" 

"  You're  the  man  for  us !  "  Pill  shouted ;  but 
I  could  not  have  uttered  a  word. 

"Now  we've  got  to  hustle!"  went  on  the 
balloonist,  sharply.  "  Luckily,  the  airship's 
ready ;  she  only  needs  to  be  inflated.  She's  at 
the  yard,  out  in  the  suburbs  back  of  the  city, 
and  I'll  go  out  and  see  to  her  at  once.  Mean- 
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while  you  fellows  must  buy  what  we  need, 
condensed  supplies  and  tools— not  over  fifty 
pounds  if  possible.  Meet  me  at  the  balloon 
shed  at  six  o'clock.  Take  a  car  to  the  East 
End,  and  anybody'!!  tell  you  where  my  shop 
is.    It's  fairly  conspicuous." 

Pill  and  I  set  about  our  buying  in  haste  arid 
had  it  finished  before  noon,  spending  nearly 
a  hundred  dollars  of  the  expense  money.  We 
purchased  three  revolvers  and  a  hundred 
cartridges,  a  quantity  of  preserved  meat,  bis- 
cuits and  condensed  milk— for  I  was  not  so 
sure  of  the  stores  on  the  "  island  "  as  I  had 
professed  to  be— a  couple  of  bottles  of  sherry, 
a  few  simple  medicines,  a  couple  of  light 
shovels  and  three  really  efficient  gold-pans. 
Dumoines  had,  of  course,  all  the  scientific  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  navigating  the  balloon. 

After  our  successful  interview  with  the 
aeronaut  I  had  been  on  the  highest  peaks  of 
elation;  it  had  seemed  to  me  that  the  nuggets 
were  as  good  as  in  our  hands.  But  now  that 
the  hour  of  the  voyage  was  at  hand,  I  was  dis- 
gusted to  perceive  that  my  nerve  was  near 
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failing  me.  The  risk  was  so  enormous;  the 
journey  was  so  unprecedented.  If  the  motor 
should  break  down  we  would  be  whirled 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  Pacific  winds  till  we 
sank,  first  to  the  surface  and  then  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  The  same  denouement  would 
be  reached  more  qu  ckly  through  a  not  un- 
likely leak  in  the  gas-bag;  and  even  if  we 
managed  to  reach  the  berg  safely  there  was 
a  fair  chance  that  we  should  never  be  able  to 
leave  it  again. 

I  was  badly  frightened,  and  from  certain 
manifestations  I  judged  that  Pill's  condition 
was  not  unlike  my  own.  But  I  would  not  have 
given  up  the  undertaking  for  anything;  the 
alternative  was  too  hideous.  However,  with 
the  consciousness  that  I  would  very  likely 
never  see  Goldendale  again,  I  wrote  to  Jessie. 

I  mentioned  that  Pill  and  I  were  sending 
her  four  hundred  dollars  in  an  express  pack- 
age, and  that  we  were  leavinj^  for  the  iceberg 
that  day.  I  said  nothing  of  Dolan's  treach- 
ery, and  left  her  to  suppose  that  we  were  sail- 
ing on  the  yacht ;  and  then  I  came  to  the  exe- 
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cution  of  a  somewhat  quixotic  plan  that  I  had 
been  meditating  all  ^y. 

"I  also  wish  to  entrust  a  verv  i  :v:)rtant 
commission  to  you,''  T  wrote.  "  t  aclos^d  you 
will  find  a  sealed  letter  for  the  Bink  of  viold- 
endale.  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  before 
the  end  of  June  I  want  you  to  deliver  that 
letter  to  the  manager  of  the  bank  with  your 
own  hands,  and  tell  him  how  you  got  it.  But 
do  not  under  any  circumstances  deliver  it  an 
hour  before  the  end  of  June.  I  can't  explain 
just  what  it  means,  but  my  honour,  almost 
my  life,  and  your  brother's  honour  too,  are  in- 
volved." 

The  enclosed  letter  was  a  complete  confes- 
sion that  it  was  I  who  had  forged  HoUis' 
name  to  the  joint  note,  and  I  stated  that  Pill 
and  Oliver  knew  nothing  of  how  I  had  pro- 
cured the  signature. 

This  act  was  not  really  so  generous  as  it 
might  seem,  for  I  knew  that  before  the  end  of 
June  1  would  be  either  dead  or  rich.   In  the 
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latter  case  the  letter  would  not  be  delivered ; 
in  the  former  a  charge  of  forgery  would  mat- 
ter very  little  to  me,  and  Jessie  would  be 
saved  from  the  belief  that  her  brother  had 
died  a  criminal. 

Pill  also  wrote  to  Jessie,  but  I  do  not  know 
wha*-  he  said,  except  that  he  toM  her  nothing 
of  the  true  situation.  Naturally  I  did  not  tell 
him  what  I  had  done. 

When  we  had  finished  our  purchases  we 
had  nothing  more  to  do.  We  called  at  the 
hotel  for  Dumoincs;  he  was  not  there,  and  we 
had  scarcely  expected  to  find  him.  The  hours 
dragged  heavily.  We  were  too  full  of  nerv- 
ous anticipations  to  be  able  to  amuse  our- 
selves, and  we  hung  about  the  hotel,  perambu- 
lated the  streets,  tried  to  read  newspapers,  till 
at  half-past  five  we  took  a  car  that  carried  us 
far  into  the  city's  outskirts. 

The  conductor  directed  us  how  to  find  the 
balloon  shed,  and  we  walked  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  through  a  squalid  district,  and  then  we 
saw  the  huge  black  bulk  of  the  airship  tower- 
ing above  some  sheds  surrounded  by  a  tight 
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board  fence.  At  a  distance  it  looked  exactly 
like  the  rounded  back  of  an  enormous 
elephant. 

We  were  admitted  through  a  small  door 
by  a  suspicious  workman,  and  Dumoines  came 
to  meet  us.  His  coat  was  off,  his  hands  and 
face  were  smeared  with  oil  and  engine-black 
and  the  pockets  of  his  overalls  were  full  of 
wrenches.  Evidently  he  was  not  above  put- 
ting his  own  hand  to  the  wheels. 

"All  ready?"  said  Pill  with  a  queer 
quaver,  which  he  tried  to  swallow. 

"  Practically  ready.  How  do  you  like  the 
looks  of  her?" 

The  big  flying-machine  had  held  my  eyes 
from  the  moment. the  gate  was  opened.  At  the 
first  glance  it  resembled  an  immense  black 
bologna  sausage  floating  in  the  air,  with  a 
spidery  gallery  depending  from  it  by  wires 
and  braces.  At  one  end  was  a  great  four- 
Waded  propeller  like  a  windmill,  and  be- 
neath this  a  complicated  arrangement  of 
broad  sheet-metal  planes  that  I  supposed  to 
be  the  rudder. 
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There  was  a  strong  smell  of  gas  about  the 
place,  and  the  great  machine  shivered  and 
swayed  in  the  breeze,  tugging  at  the  cables 
that  anchored  it  down. 

With  all  the  pride  of  an  inventor  the  arco- 
naut  exhibited  the  contrivance  to  us  in  detail. 
The  long  gas-bag  was  strengthened  and  stif- 
fened with  steel  braces,  and  the  car,  or  gal- 
lery, where  we  were  to  sit,  was  a  shallow  and 
narrovv  steel  basket  about  twenty  feet  long, 
slung  by  a  network  of  fine  steel  cordage.  This 
car  contained  three  seats,  and  the  stern  one 
faced  a  small  switchboard  bearing  a  confusion 
of  levers,  wecls.  gauges,  and  cranks.  A  steer- 
ing-n  heel  like  that  of  an  automobile  con- 
trolled the  rudders,  and  exactly  amidships 
was  the  gasoline  engine  and  tank  that  sup- 
plied the  power.  All  round  the  car  hung  little 
sacks  of  ballast,  and  two  cords,  one  black  and 
one  red,  dangled  from  the  upper  works. 
These  were  the  valve  and  the  rip  cords,  re- 
spectively. 

I  took  the  sort  of  painful  interest  in  this 
elaborate  and  delicate  mechanism  that  a  con- 
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dcinned  man  might  take  in  the  gallows.  It 
gave  me  a  giddiness  to  look  into  the  evening 
hluc  of  the  sky. 

At  a  hotel  a  few  blocks  away  we  had  din- 
ner together  at  Dumoines'  expense,  and  he 
did  not  Sparc  the  cost.  The  champagne  flowed 
lavishly;  wc  were  all  keyed  up  to  concert 
pitch  with  anticipation,  and  the  wine  pro- 
duced a  nervous  and  uncertain  hilarity  that 
lasted  till  we  went  back  in  the  dusk  to  the 
balloon  yard. 

The  news  of  the  projected  ascent  had 
spread  somehow,  for  there  was  a  group  of 
people  waiting  for  us  in  the  street,  and  two 
or  three  newspaper  men  who  entreated  admis- 
sion to  the  shed.  Dumoines  shut  them  all  out, 
however,  and  after  a  careful  look  over  the 
whole  apparatus,  he  climbed  into  the  car  and 
sat  down  in  the  stern.  We  followed  him,  and 
four  or  five  workmen  held  her  down  with 
their  weight  on  the  ropes. 

"The  east  wind  still  holds — a  miracle  at 
this  time  of  year.  I  take  it  for  a  sign  of 
luck,"  said  the  expert.  "  All  ready?  " 
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"Yes!"  I  answered,  between  clenched 
teeth;  and,  "Yes!"  said  Pill. 

"Let  go,  thenl"  Dumoincs  shouted,  and 
dropped  a  couple  of  large  sacks  of  ballast 
over  the  side. 

I  had  expected  some  sort  of  shock,  but  in- 
stcail  the  earth,  and  then  the  shed  roofs,  sud- 
denly fell  away  from  us.  There  was  no  sen- 
sation of  rising,  only  the  rapid,  strange  dis- 
appearance of  the  earth. 

1  saw  a  lighted  street  below  me,  and  then, 
like  an  illuminated  map,  the  whole  area  of  the 
city  spread  out  in  lines  of  fire.  It  grew  wider, 
and  at  tiie  same  time  less  distinct,  and  I  could 
see  that  we  were  passing  over  it,  drifting  sea- 
ward on  the  wind. 

Suddenly  the  rapid,  snapping  purr  of  the 
gasoline  engine  began  under  our  feet.  The 
airship  quivered  as  the  big  propeller  began 
to  revolve.  I  felt  the  suck  of  cool  air  from 
its  wings,  and  the  machine  turned  its  head  to 
the  sea. 

The  lighted  city  slid  past  us,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below.   The  hum  of  the  motor  rose  in 
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pitch:  the  propeller  was  a  mere  circle  of 
blackness  in  the  gloom.  Seattle  became  a 
brilliant  streak  in  the  distance.  There  was 
water  under  us.  We  were  in  for  it!  Our  last 
stake  was  on  the  board. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THROUGH  THE  AIR 

The  weird  strangeness  of  thus  putting  forth 

into  the  air  kept  mc  silent  with  a  kind  of  awe, 
(hoiiLi;li  I  (lid  not  feel  tfic  expected  giddiness. 
It  was  ha  t.)  r  alisc  that  we  were  scaring 
ir  a  hcii,di(  of  a  thd'is.md  feet.  Our  forward 
iMotion  was  more  pcrccjuible,  for  the  wind  of 
our  flight  hummed  and  sang  through  the  steel 
ropes,  and  at  every  pu.sation  of  the  motor  I 
could  feel  fHe  whole  fabric  throb  and  leap 
with  the  propuisi  "I  of  the  powerful  screw. 

We  crossed  the  .  ; '  and  presently  I  saw 
lights  ashore  agair  jAow  us.  We  were 
heading  north-wcs-  n  d  should  strike  the 
Pacific  near  the  corner  of  Vancouver  T<?i;ir'  !. 
Diinioines  was  whistling  blithely,  and  pres- 
ently he  turned  on  a  tiny  electric  glow  lamp, 
the  size  of  a  marble,  i  )  look  at  the  switch- 
board. 
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"Twenty-eight  miles  an  hour  from  the 
screw,"  he  remarked,  after  this  inspection, 
"  and  that's  besides  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
which  we  can't  calculate.  Say  thirty-five  or 
forty  altogether.  We'll  be  above  the  sea  in 
three  hours." 

"We  ought  to  sight  the  berg — I  mean,  the 
island,  some  time  before  noon  to-morrow, 
then,"  said  Pill,  out  of  the  darkness. 

"Easily  if  the  wind  holds.  I  can  let  her 
out  a  few  notches  more,  if  you  like.  How  do 
you  fellows  feel?  " 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  queerly.  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  growing  exhilaration,  a  kind  of 
irresponsible  joy,  that  made  me  want  to  move, 
sing,  talk  or  yell.  I  laid  it  to  the  wine  I  had 
drunk  before  starting. 

"I  feel— I'm  beginning  to  feel  jagged!" 
Pili  gurgled. 

He  half  rose  in  his  seat,  and  the  airship 
lurched. 

"Sit  down!"  yelled  Dumoines.  and  I  saw 
suddenly  the  nickellcd  glitter  of  a  pistol  in 
his  hand.  At  the  sight  an  immediate  and  over- 
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whelming  terror  took  possession  of  mc,  such 

as  I  had  never  felt  before. 

Pill  subsided,  and  I  moistened  my  dry  lips, 
trembling,  but  the  panic  was  gone  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  come. 

"You're  not  jagged;  you're  air-sick,"  con- 
tinued the  balloon  expert.  "The  first  ascent 
always  makes  you  that  way.  It'll  wear  ofif 
directly,  but  if  you  move  about  you'll  spill  us 
all  out." 

But  I  found  it  strangely  hard  to  sit  still. 
My  head  felt  light,  almost  as  if  it  were  about 
to  float  off  into  space  by  itself.  My  former 
sense  of  excitement  returned,  coupled  with  a 
joyous  feeling  of  liberty,  and,  strangely 
enough  of  security.  I  forced  myself  to  re- 
main m /tionless,  however,  and  by  degrees 
these  abnormal  sensations  wore  off,  though  I 
had  recurring  touches  of  them  for  some  hours. 

That  night's  rush  through  the  air  was  then, 
and  has  remained  in  my  mind  like  a  weird 
dream — the  strangest,  though  far  from  the 
most  unpleasant,  experience  of  my  life.  We 
could  see  nothing;  above  our  heads  was  the 
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apparently  solid  mass  of  the  gas-bag  like  a 
world  hanging  over  us,  and  below  and  on  all 
sides  was  thick  darkness.  In  spite  of  the 
pointed  wind-shield  a  keen  current  of  chilly 
air  whistled  past  our  heads,  and  it  grew  bit- 
ter cold.  No  stars  were  to  be  seen.  There 
was  no  sound  but  the  howl  of  the  wind  and 
the  incessant  deep-toned  hum  of  the  big  screw- 
that  was  driving  us  at  the  speed  of  a  railway 
train. 

That  night  was  very  long.  I  was  afraid  to 
sleep,  but  I  dozed  a  little  and  grew  cramped, 
almost  frozen  in  my  place.  I  was  facing  the 
stern,  and  I  saw  the  first,  faint  lightening  of 
the  east.  The  propeller  began  to  outline  it- 
self as  a  black  disk,  and  by  degrees  I  made 
out  the  outline  of  the  car,  the  curving  belly  of 
the  balloon  overhead,  and  the  cramped  forms 
of  my  companions,  all  dripping  with  dew. 

White  clouds  were  under  us,  vast,  billowy 
masses  that  looked  solid  enough  to  walk  upon, 
and  by  looking  down  upon  their  surface  I 
was  able  adequately  to  realise  our  speed  for 
the  first  time.  The  airship  was  indeed  flying. 
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and  the  whole  fabric  hummed  and  vibrated 
like  ^  taut  wire.  In  a  few  moments  we  ran 
sheer  into  a  thick  bank  of  cloud;  a  saturating 
mist  enveloped  us  and  tore  past  in  wisps  and 
streaks  as  we  dashed  through  it.  1  was  barely 
able  to  discern  Dumoines'  figure  in  the  stern, 
ten  feet  away;  but  there  was  no  danger  of 
collision  or  rocks  on  this  line. 

Then  suddenly  we  dashed  out  on  the  other 
side.  The  clouds  cleared  under  us,  and  I  saw, 
far  down,  the  grey,  wrinkled  surface  of  the 
Pacific,  an  empty  plain,  with  not  a  sail  or 
smoke  to  the  whole  rounded  horizon. 

The  sun  came  up  gloriously,  and  under  its 
warmth  the  balloon  rose  several  hundred 
feet.  Dumoines  told  us  that  he  had  thrown 
out  twenty  pounds  of  ballast  during  the  night, 
but  that  the  ship  was  nevertheless  six  hundred 
feet  lower  than  when  we  had  set  out. 

However,  the  craft  had  proved  its  effi- 
ciency nobly,  though  some  credit  was  of 
course  due  to  the  wind,  which  still  blew  fresh 
at  the  after  quarter.  We  estimated — or,  rather, 
our  pilot  did — that  we  had  travelled  nearly 
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four  hundred  miles,  and  as  we  were  steering 
in  a  line  to  cross  the  iceberg's  path  I  expected 
to  sight  it  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Yet  T  felt  cold,  damp  and  dispirited,  and 
it  was  not  until  we  had  breakfasted  on  tinned 
chicken,  condensed  milk  and  sherry  that  my 
courage  revived.  Dumoines  would  not  let  us 
smoke  for  fear  of  explosion,  and  from  time  to 
time  I  saw  him  glance  at  the  barometer  and 
statiscope,  and  then  throw  out  a  handful  of 
sand. 

"Are  we  sinking?"  I  inquired,  at  last. 

The  aeronaut  grunted.  "  More  than  T  like. 
She's  leaking  gas  a  good  deal — heaven  knows 
how!    T  had  her  all  looked  over  yesterday." 

"Good  Lord!"  cried  Pill.  "Won't  she 
hold  out  for  the  distance?" 

"  Depends  on  how  far  away  your  island 
is.    I'll  let  her  out  a  little  more." 

The  note  of  the  propeller  rose  to  a  shriller 
tone.  The  air  split  cuttingly  on  the  prow  and 
roared  over  us  in  a  furious  blast.  We  were 
making  much  more  than  forty  miles  an  hour, 
perhaps  fifty,  but  I  could  see  without  instni- 
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ments  that  the  slate-coloured  sea  had  come  up 
much  nearer,  and  also  that  more  than  half  of 
the  little  sacks  of  sand  ballast  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Tt  was  a  race  against  time  now,  and  against 
the  leaking  gas.  Mile  after  mile  we  rushed 
on,  and  yard  after  yard  we  sank,  till  we 
could  plainly  see  the  long  swell  washing  and 
breaking  under  the  car.  Then  a  scoopful  of 
sand  would  go  overboard  and  the  ship  would 
rise  with  a  bound  of  a  hundred  yards,  and 
then  the  slow  sinking  would  be  repeated. 

Another  hour  and  another  wore  away  in 
these  alternations,  but  as  the  sun  grew  hotter 
the  balloon  manifested  more  buoyancy. 
According  to  our  closest  calculations  I  felt 
sure  that  we  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  berg,  an('  we  sacrificed  several  pounds  of 
ballast  at  once  to  rise  to  a  height  of  two  thou- 
sand feet,  where  we  would  have  a  wider  view. 

From  this  elevation  Pill  and  I  swept  the 
sea  with  strong  glasses — in  vain!  There  was 
no  glimmer  of  ice  in  the  sun,  nothing  but  the 
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faint  trail  of  a  steamer's  smoke  on  the  sky  to 

the  south-east. 

Pill  and  Dumoines  both  looked  at  me  in 
silent  doubt.  I  was  terribly  uneasy,  though 
1  tried  to  conceal  it.  Could  the  iceberg  have 
melted  away  already,  or  had  we  miscalculated 
its  course?  If  we  failed  to  sight  it  within  a 
few  hours — I  looked  down  at  the  deep  sea 
and  thought  of  the  fast-leaking  gas. 

"  How  many  miles  more  will  your  gas  last 
—and  your  gasoline?"  I  inquired. 

"  Perhaps  a  hundred.  We  could  reach  that 
ship  in  time  to  be  picked  up,"  said  the  aero- 
naut, nodding  at  the  distant  smoke-trail. 

I  glanced  at  Pill;  his  face  looked  deter- 
mined, and  for  myself  I  had  so  arranged  my 
afTairs  that  I  must  return  victorious  or  not  at 
all. 

"  No.  We'll  find  what  we're  after  or  go  to 
the  bottom!''  I  exclaimed.  "  Push  her  to  her 
last  limit.    It  can't  be  far  now." 

We  had  been  sinking  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  half  a  sack  of  ballast  sent  her  soaring 
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again.  Through  the  air  we  tore  at  desperate 
speed,  while  Pill  and  I  held  the  glasses  con- 
tinually at  our  eyes.  Dumoines  looked  far 
from  easy,  but  he  said  nothing. 

After  almost  an  hour  of  flying  thus  toward 
the  north-west,  we  ascended  a^ain  to  a  great 
lic'i<,'ht  for  a  wide  survey  of  the  ocean.  But 
the  fichl  was  still  empty.  Even  the  steamer's 
smoke  had  now  disappeared. 

"Take  her  round  in  wide  curves,"  I  or- 
dered our  pilot.  "We're  bound  to  sight  it 
soon." 

"  There's  only  gasoline  enough  for  another 
hour,"  said  Dumoines.  "And  there  are  only 
three  sacks  of  ballast  left.  We'd  better  try  to 
make  that  steamer  while  we  can." 

"  No,"  I  retorted  stubbornly. 

'  I  say  yesl"  replied  the  Frenchman. 
"We've  shaved  it  quite  fine  enough  already. 
In  two  hours  we'd  be  at  the  bottom." 

"  J  don't  care.  I'll  blow  out  your  brains  if 
you  steer  her  anywhere  except  as  I  direct  you. 
Pill,  stand  by  me!  "  and  as  I  spoke  I  covered 
him  with  my  revolver. 
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Pill,  though  reluctantly,  bravely  produced 
his  pistol  likewise.  The  aeronaut  scowled  re- 
belliouslv,  but  our  two  muzzles  covered  him 
and  the  odds  were  too  great.  1  might  have 
svmpathised  with  him,  but  I  was  mad  at  that 
moment,  desperate,  and  fully  dctcrmmed 
never  to  see  land  again  without  the  gold. 

Round  went  the  airship  again  like  a  cir- 
cling hawk,  in  a  great  arc  of  miles.  She  sank 
too,  running  down  on  a  terribly  swift  inclmc 
as  she  flew.  And  still  there  was  nothing  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  ocean's  surface. 

"Another  big  wheel,  and  more  to  the 
north,"  I  ordered;  and  we  swept  round  again. 
There  was  only  one  sack  of  ballast  left  now, 
and  Piirs  courage  gave  way  at  last. 
"  Dick,"  he  entreated,  "for  God  s  sake  y 
We  had  rounded  another  arc  and  nothing 
was  in  sight.    But  1  was  in  no  condition  to 
l^.tcn  to  reason.   The  last  sack  of  sand  hung 
neat  me,  and  I  tossed  it  overboard. 

"  There'  '  I  exclaimed  with  clenched  teeth. 
"  Make  the  best  of  it.  We  can't  get  to  that 
steamer  now." 
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Pill  groaned.  The  airship  shot  up  instantly 
to  a  height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  my 
glass  roved  over  the  sea  with  terrible  eager- 
ness.   But  in  my  heart  I  had  almost  given 

up  hope. 

Pill  was  looking  too,  and  all  at  once  he 
touched  my  shoulder. 

"What's  that  flash  ahead  and  a  little  to  the 
nortli?  "  he  whispered. 

I  turned  my  glass  on  the  spot,  and  certainly 
saw  something  glitter  on  the  sea,  but  I  could 
not  make  it  out  clearly.  I  kept  the  len? 
focussed  on  it,  agonised  with  hope  and  fear, 
while  the  airship  drove  toward  it  at  half  a 
mile  a  minute.  Then  I  caught  a  glimpse  that 
was  unmistakable — a  glimmer  of  brilliant 
greenish  white  on  the  sta,  the  certain  glitter 
of  ice  in  the  sun. 

"That's  it,  by  Heaven!"  I  shouted. 
"  Dumoincs,  you  fool,  we've  sighted  it.  There 
it  is!   Here,  take  a  look." 

The  nalloonist  looked,  glanced  strangely 
at  us  and  looked  again. 
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"  Whv.  that's  no  i'^laiid,  man.    That's  an 
icebcr^;'  he  said,  at  last.  ^ 
"Of  course,    ihc  II  ne's  on  an  iceberg. 

That's  the  spot." 

The  Frenchman's  j:n^   dropped  and  he 

turned  pale.  . , 

"What  do  you  mean?   You  said  we  were 

making  for  an  island.   An  iceberg-are  you 

both  crazy? "  ,     r     i  k« 

He  told  us  afterward  that  he  firn.lv  be- 
lieved that  we  were  both  stark  mad,  a.u  that 
he  gave  himself  up  in  that  momcu  as  hope- 
lessly lost.  Tt  was  fortunate,  lor  his  .  .tal 
despair  made  him  docile.  ^    ,  ,u 

"  We  didn't  dare  to  tell  you  the  truth  be- 
fore "  1  explained.  "  If  we  had,  you  woujdn  t 
,,av;  conK    r,ut  1  swear  that  the  gold  is  on 
that  iccbcr,  ri.iu  cn<mgh  and  you  must  land 
there.    It's  the  only  solid  spot  we  can  reach 

now.  anvway."  , 

"  You're  right.  If  you  had  told  me  tha 
storv  in  Seattle  I  wouldn't  have  come  for  all 
the 'gold  in  the  Staics,"  said  Dumomes,  ear- 
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ncstly.  "  But  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  try  to 
land  there.  I  hope  we  do  it.  It's  no  easy 
matter  to  com€  down  on  so  small  a  sput  as 
that." 

He  slowed  the  propeller  a  little.  The  air- 
ship was  skimming  ahead  like  a  swallow, 
slanting  momentarily  nearer  the  waves.  I 
could  sec  the  iceberg  distinctly  now,  the  spray 
that  (lashed  hi^h  upon  its  sides,  the  precip 
ItDUS  elilts,  and  the  rusliiii^  streams  from  the 
melted  ice.  I'or  a  few  mitiutes  I  had  feared 
that  this  mi^ht  not  be  the  right  iceberg,  but 
now  I  knew  that  it  was  indeed  the  glacier- 
fragment  where  I  had  already  spent  a  week. 
I  could  make  out  the  beds  of  gravel;  I  re- 
cognised its  shape,  for,  though  all  its  outlines 
were  more  rounded,  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
diminished  much  in  size. 

It  was  no  more  than  half  a  mile  away — 
and  now  it  was  only  half  of  that.  We  were 
so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  going  to 
collide  with  it.  Dumoines  stopped  the  engine 
and  stood  up,  grasping  the  crimson  rope  that 
swung  over  his  head. 


/ 
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"  Be  ready  to  jump  when  we  come  over 
itl"  he  yelled.    "I'm   going  to   rip  her." 

"  Everybody  take  a  shovel  and  pan,"  I 
called,  with  a  sudden  lucky  inspiration,  pick- 
ing up  these  implements. 

Though  the  screw  was  still,  our  impetus  and 
the  wind  drove  us  on,  swooping  down  toward 
the  ice.  In  a  flash  I  saw  its  ridges  twenty 
feet  under  us;  it  was  there— it  was  passing! 

"Jump!"  Dumoines  shrieked,  and  pulled 

the  red  cord. 

I  heard  a  great  ripping  noise  from  the  top 
of  the  balloon,  that  seemed  to  falter  and  col- 
lapse, as  I  leaped  out  wildly.  I  struck  the 
hard  ice  with  a  terrible  shock,  and  as  I  rolled 
over  and  over  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
balloon  springing  aloft  again. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  CLEAN-UP 

Pill  had  fallen  almost  upon  me,  and  as  I 
picked  myself  up  I  saw  him  looking  dazedly 
around.  Dumoines  had  stayed  at  his  post  an 
instant  too  long,  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  and 
was  clutching  at  the  slippery  edges  of  the  ice 
in  an  endeavour  to  get  out. 

The  airship  had  risen  again  when  light- 
ened of  her  passengers,  but  as  I  looked  up  I 
saw  her  plunge  into  the  water  with  a  gigantic 
splash,  fifty  yards  away.  For  a  moment  she 
floated  with  her  vast  silk  envelope  heaving  on 
the  waves,  and  then  the  waves  went  over  her 
and  we  saw  her  no  more.  It  was  the  last 
flight  of  the  machine  that  had  served  us  so 
well. 

We  hauled  Dumoines  out  without  diffi- 
culty, and  his  first  glance  was  at  the  balloon, 
which  was  just  vanishing  under  the  Pacific. 
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He  watched  it  as  long  as  a  scrap  of  silk  re- 
mained in  sight  and  then  turned  a  fiercely  re- 
sentful gaze  upon  me. 

"Well,  here  we  are!"  he  said.  "I've  car- 
ried out  my  contract,  and  I  hope  you're  satis- 
fied, confound  you  I  I'll  expect  you  to  get 
me  out  of  this  scrape.  Where  is  your  gold 
mine?  "  and  his  eyes  swept  the  surface  of  the 
berg  contemptuously. 

Pill  said  nothing.  I  picked  up  a  handful 
of  the  moist  gravel  at  my  feet  and  sifted  it 
through  my  fingers.  A  tiny  yellow  scale 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  handed  it  to  the  French- 
man. 

He  and  Pill  examined  it  with  eagerness. 
"Gad.    It  looks  like  gold,  sure  enough!" 
said  Dumoines.    "  But  how  in  the  name  of 
wonder  does  gold  come  to  be  here?"  ^ 

In  a  few  sentences  I  explained  to  him  my 
theory  of  the  Alaskan  glacier. 

"  You  may  be  right,"  he  admitted.  "  I  be- 
lieve you  are.  I  thought  you  were  simply 
crazy,  but  I  beg  your  pardon.  Let's  dig  up 
some  more." 
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I  picked  up  the  pan  which  had  fallen  near 
me,  filled  it  with  gravel  and  water,  and  began 
to  whirl  the  mixture.  Little  by  little  the  dis- 
coloured water  slipped  over  the  sides ;  the  sand 
and  stones  flew  out;  I  was  approaching  the 
bottom.  Pill  and  Dumoines  leaned  eagerly 
over  my  shoulder,  and  when  I  poured  out  the 
last  of  the  water  and  showed  a  dozen  shining 
flecks  in  the  sediment  they  raised  a  shout. 

"It's  gold!  it's  gold!"  Dumoines  shrieked. 
"Our  fortunes  are  made.  Let's  get  to  work!'' 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  excited,  and  in  fact 
the  first  colour  from  a  gold  mine  is  apt  to  go 
to  the  head.  Slipping,  stumbling  and  regard- 
less of  his  soaked  clothing,  he  ran  up  the 
slope,  with  Pill  and  me  at  his  heels. 

There  was  the  gravel  I  had  washed,  in  half- 
frozen,  muddy  heaps.  There  was  the  cave  I 
had  hewn  out,  melted  now  into  a  mere  hol- 
low, and  there  were  my  meat  tins  and  my  axe 
and  my  tin  basin,  all  red  with  thick  rust. 

Yes,  and  there  in  my  former  burrow  was 
gold  that  I  had  spilled  in  my  hasty  departure, 
a  little  heap  of  dull-shining  yellow  lumps  and 
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dust,  sinking  into  the  ice.  There  was  less  than 
a  small  handful  of  it,  but  enough  to  certify 
the  truth  of  my  tale. 

Pill  and  Dumoines  gavx  another  simultane- 
ous hurrah  at  this  sight.  Evidently  no  one 
had  set  foot  on  the  berg  since  my  departure, 
and  th^  mine  was  still  to  be  worked. 

But  a  more  caref  il  inspection  showed  that 
the  surface  of  the  ice  island  had  changed 
greatly,  after  all.  The  elevations  were  lower; 
the  hollows  were  deeper,  the  flowing  water 
was  more  abundant,  and  there  was  much  more 
gravel  exposed  than  when  I  had  left  it.  Greal 
lumps  of  ice  appeared  to  have  been  broker 
off  and  the  former  sloping  beach  had  almos' 
disappeared.  -I  judged  that  almost  a  third  oi 
its  former  bulk  was  gone,  and  since  it  wai 
drifting  into  warmer  waters  it  did  not  appea 
likely  to  last  more  than  two  or  three  week 
more. 

Without  any  further  loss  of  time  we  wer 
to  work.  Dumoines  would  not  hear  of  dela] 
and  indeed  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  and  n 
othc-  way  of  warming  ourselves,  for  the  sej 
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wind  blew  cold  over  the  ice.  We  gathered 
up  our  tools;  Pill  had  thrown  a  pan  over- 
board when  he  jumped;  I  had  taken  another 
pan  and  a  shovel  with  me,  and,  with  the  axe, 
this  was  quite  enough  for  our  purposes. 

So  we  set  Dumoines  to  break  up  and  dig 
out  the  gravel  with  the  axe  and  shovel,  while 
Pill  and  I  went  to  work  with  our  pans  beside 
one  of  the  rushing  streams  of  icy  water. 

It  was  all  like  my  first  sojourn  on  the  berg, 
only  this  time  there  was  movement  round  me, 
the  sound  of  tools  and  he  voices  of  friends. 
The  clothes  dried  on  Dumoines'  back  as  he 
worked,  and  Pill  and  I  became  wet  and  spat- 
tered and  gradually  soaked  without  noticing 
it,  for  the  gold-fever  had  us  all  hard.  But 
we  made  wonderful  progress,  for  when  we 
knocked  off,  tired  out,  muddy  and  wet  from 
head  to  foot  and  faint  witn  hunger,  we  had  a 
great  heap  of  cleaned- up  gravel  and  a  big 
handful  of  pure,  wet,  heavy  yellow  metal. 

It  was  almost  sunset,  and  we  had  laboured 
since  long  before  midday,  having  eaten  noth- 
ing since  dawn.    I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
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prepare  hot  soup  as  before,  but  I  discovered 
that  both  my  lamps  were  broken,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  satisfy  our  hunger  with  cold 
fare  from  the  stores  of  the  Bolivia.  The 
blankets  I  had  left  in  my  ivc  were  com- 
pletely sodden,  so  that  we  it  a  sufficiently 
uncomfortable  night,  huuaied  together  for 
the  sake  of  mutual  warmth. 

My  sleep,  when  I  did  sleep,  was  restless, 
.ull  of  nightmares,  of  dizzy  heights,  of  ^'^ez- 
ing,  of  drowning,  of  immense  wealtii  chat 
always  slipped  through  my  fingers,  so  that 
the  dawn  found  me  shivering  and  unre- 
freshed.   I  would  have  given  a  hundred  dol- 
lars in  gold  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  Pill  looked 
miserably  pinched  and  unhappy  in  the  cold 
dawn,  but  Dumoines'  spirit  was  unconquer 
able.    He  dashed  ice-water  over  his  handi 
and  face,  looked  about  mechanically  for  ; 
towel,  and  dried  himself  with  his  damp  coat 
sleeve. 

"Breakfast,  boys!"  he  cried.    "And  thei 
we  II  get  after  our  everlasting  fortunes  again. 
The  half-frozen  meat  and  hard  biscui 
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were  not  easy  to  swallow  but  they  produced 
a  certain  internal  warmth,  and,  somewhat 
comforted,  we  set  to  work  again  with  axe, 
shovel  and  gold-pan.  We  worked  hard  and 
long  that  day,  and  by  nightfall  we  estimated 
that  we  had  cleaned  up  nearly  thirty  ounces. 

We  did  not  expect  to  see  anything  of  the 
vacht  for  two  or  three  days  at  least.  But  if 
she  delayed  longer  than  that,  the  question  of 
the  food  supply  would  become  serious.  We 
had  lost  the  stores  we  had  brought  ir  the 
balloon,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  v  hat 
I  had  landed  from  the  Bolivia.  Much  of  this 
had  been  washed  away  or  spoiled  by  the  wet. 
There  was  not  enough  to  last  us  for  more  than 
thre^  days,  at  our  present  rate  of  consumption, 
an  '  decided  to  put  ourselves  upon  fixed 
r*'  0  as  to  spin  out  the  provisions  for 

two  ..r  three  days  longer.  Meanwhile  we 
looked  almost  hourly  over  the  sea  for  the 
feather  of  smoke  that  would  announce  the 
Chrysalis;  and  how  we  hoped  now  that  the 
Spanish  girl  had  remembered  my  sailing 
directions  correctly  1 
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But  another  day  passed,  and  another  and 
another-days  of  hard  labour  from  dawn  tiU 
dark  and  nights  of  sleep  so  heavy  that  we  did 
not  notice  wet  or  cold.  Only  two  of  us  slept 
at  a  time,  however,  for  we  took  turns  in  keep- 
ing guard  so  that  Dolan  might  not  take  us 

unawares.  .  . 

The  weather  had  turned  disagreeable,  with 
a  good  deal  of  mist  and  warm  rains  that  made 
our  ice  island  dissolve  almost  visibly.  I 
feared  that  we  were  reaching  the  warm  Japan 
current,  but  we  dug  and  washed  the  harder, 
and  with  three  pairs  of  arms  at  work  the  re- 
sults were  surprising. 

The  gravel  now  seemed  richer  too,  and  once 
Duinoines  brought  us  a  shovelful  of  stuff 
that  really  appeared  to  be  all  gold.  It  was 
a  pocket,  and  that  shovelful  of  gravel 
cleaned  up  over  thirteen  ounces  of  coarse 

gold.  , 

That  was  an  exception,  of  course,  but  m 
those  four  days  we  stored  away  two  hundred 
ounces  of  the  precious  stuff,  worth  well  over 
four  thousand  dollars.  It  was  no  great  fortune 
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but  it  promised  well  for  the  future,  for  there 
was  plenty  of  gravel  left. 

But  on  the  following  night  Pill,  who  had 
been  standing  guard,  awoke  me  at  about 
three  in  the  morning. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  said  irritably,  for 
I  was  tired  and  very  sleepy. 

"Take  a  look  at  that  light.  I've  been 
watch InjT  it  fo  half  an  hour." 

"  A  star,  I  guess,"  I  suggested,  af  the  first 
glance  at  the  luminary,  which  was  so  faint  as 
to  he  almost  invisible  at  all. 

"No,  it  moves,"  said  Pill,  earnestly;  and 
as  I  gazec'  at  the  dimly  bright  ;,peck  in  the 
distance  it  really  seemed  to  me  that  I  detected 
a  slow  motion.  Yet  I  was  far  from  certain 
whether  it  was  a  star  or  something  much 
nearer. 

We  awoke  Dumoines,  and  we  all  stared 
through  the  darkness  at  the  bright  spot,  which 
presently  became  certainly  motionless.  Was 
it  a  ship?  Was  it  the  yacht?  We  wavered 
from  one  opinion  to  another  till  the  grey  light 
began  to  spread  over  the  Pacific. 
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Then  there  was  no  further  room  (or  doubt^ 
Vaeuely  in  the  ilawti  we  made  out  the  black 
outline  of  a  small  steamer  lying  motionle.. 
a  mile  to  the  southeast. 

We  all  Rot  out  of  sight  behind  the  heaps  of 
gravel,  l-u.  continued  to  gaze.  The  form  of 
fhe  ship  grew  more  distinct,  and  I  longed 
'inW  for' a  glass.  S^e  carried  no  flag  no 
smoke  rose  from  her  funnel  and  with  the  un- 
aiJcd  eye  we  could  not  make  out  any  figure 

on  her  decks.  j  .„  u„ 

Was  it  the  Chrysalisr  It  appeared  to  be 
about  the  same  size,  but  we  could  not  have 
recognised  our  yacht  at  even  a  shorter  d,s- 
[ance.  We  had  never  seen  her  except  when 
lying  at  her  slip,  and  no  general  not.on  of  a 
ship's  appearance  can  be  thus  obtained. 

Presently  a  faint  cloud  appeared  above  the 
steamer's  funnel  and  she  !?°'  ""<1"  .^Y'j!?' 
slowlv  She  moved  up  perhaps  half  a  mile 
nearer,  and  stopped  again.  This  manoeuvre 
made  me  almost  certain  of  her  identity. _ 

"  If  it's  your  friends,  I  suppose— pistols, 
eh?"  observed  Dumoines. 
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You'll  stand  by  us?"  said  Pill,  interrog- 
atively. 

"  I  should  rather  think  so!  Do  you  suppose 
i  d  let  myself  be  done  out  of  this  gold-field? 

Look  there  I " 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  vague  stir  on  the 
jacht,  and  a  boat  tlroppcd  over  the  side,  and 
started  toward  us.  I,  looked  tiny  as  a  nut- 
shell as  it  heaved  and  fell  on  the  rollers. 
"  That's  Doian,  sure! "  I  said.  "  Be  ready  " 
I  tv-irled  the  cylinder  of  my  revolver 
under  my  thumb.  The  boat  came  rapidly 
nearer.  It  was  rowed  by  two  men  with  their 
backs  to  us,  but  a  third  man  faced  us  from  the 
stern,  wearing  a  wide  sou'wester.  When  the 
craft  was  within  fifty  yards  I  saw  what 
expected— the  gleam  of  a  red  mous- 
tache under  that  great  hat.  I  heard  a  click 
from  Pill's  revolver.  He  Sad  sjea  it 
too. 

The  boat  came  up  to  the  berg  and  began 
to  circle  it  to  find  a  landing-place.  The  slop- 
ing shore  had  melted  away,  and  Dolan  had 
finally  to  scramble  precariously  up  an  irregu- 
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lar  spot  while  the  seamen  held  the  boat  close 

to  the  ice.  ,  ,  . 

For  a  few  moments  we  could  not  see  him, 
though  we  heard  the  crunching  of  his  boots 
on  the  sand  and  gravel.  Then  his  head  and 
shoulders  loomed  into  view. 

He  was  curiously  examining  somethmg  as 
he  walked,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  our 
empty  meat  tins,  which  he  no  doubt  took 
to  be  evidence  that  he  had  come  to  the  right 
place.    He  wandered  right  up  to  the  heaps 
of  gravel  where  we  crouched.  He  was  almost 
within  arm's  length  when  I  sprang  up  and 
brought  the  black  barrel  of  my  pistol  in  Ime 
with  his  eyes.  Pill  and  Dumoines  rose  silently 
on  either  side  of  me,  armed  and  menacing. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  ever  was  a  mar 
more  startled  than  was  Dolan  in  that  instant 
And  no  wonder,  at  the  apparition  in  that  mid 
sea  spot  of  the  men  he  thought  he  had  out 
witted  and  left  five  hundred  miles  away.  H 
made  a  queer  choking  noise  in  his  throat,  an 
hi.  eves  almost  started  from  his  head  I  thin 
that  for  a  moment  he  believed  us  to  be  cithc 


/  hmiujht  the  black  bitrrel  of  nn,  jmtol  in  line  n-ith 
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ghosts  or  a  hallucination,  but  he  put  up  his 
hands  in  an  unconscious  sort  of  way. 

I  had  really  intended  to  kill  the  man,  but 
at  the  sight  of  his  utter  collapse  I  could  not 
nerve  myself  to  his  murder. 

"This  is  your  last  steal,  Dolan,"  I  said 
sternly  and  shot  the  sou'wester  from  his  head. 

Dolan  did  not  stir,  but  he  looked  absolutely 
relieved  at  this  tangible  threat,  and  he  moist- 
ened his  lips  several  times. 

"How— how  did  you  get  here?"  he  man- 
aged to  articulate,  and  his  voice  was  even 
squeakier  than  usual. 

"We  swam,"  said  Pill  severely.  "And 
that's  how  you'll  have  to  go  back." 

Dolan  contrived  a  weak  grin.  His  keen 
little  eyes  were  roving  from  side  to  side,  and 
I  saw  that  he  was  already  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  his  stupefaction. 

''We're  going  aboard  the  yacht,"  I  said. 
"  We  won't  take  you,  Dolan.  You  wanted  to 
come  here,  and  now  you  may  stay." 

The  fact  was  that  I  feared  the  fellow's 
measureless  audacity  and  cunning  too  much 


t 
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to  allow  him  .0  come  with  us.    I  j^' 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  isolate  htm  for  a 
time,  for  I  was  not  quite  sure  what  stand  the 
caotain  would  take.  .  , 

"'men  the  seamen  in  the  boat  recogntsed 
Pill  and  me  they  were  struck  w.A  almo« 
supernatural  terror,  and  *ey  towed  back  to 
he  yacht  as  if  the  devil  were  aBoat  with  them. 
A  ro  s  the  water  we  could  see  Dolan  sund^ 
fng  alone  like  a  pinnacle  on  *e  crest  of  the 
her^  looking  eagerly  after  us.  No  doubt  he 
too  was  speculating  on  the  probable  actton 

"'twtc'll-alongsidelmadeoutth^^^^^^^^^^^ 
dry  face  of  our  captain  leaning  over  the  rail. 
There  were  other  faces,  too,  and  among  them 
la  that  of  Miss  Ines  Ranon,  -  ~ 
vachtine  cap-pale  as  death,  with  her  great 
Tes  s"aHng  roundly.  I  think  that  she  wa,  the 

first  on  board  to  recognise  us.  ,„„■> 
"  What  u  as  that  she"  Where's  Mr.  Dolan? 
Who  hive  you  got  there?"  cried  the  captain 

in  excitement.  Then,  as  '^/^.^  "J" 
the  rail-"  My  God,  Mr.  Shields,  it  cant  be 
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youl  It's  impossible!  And  Mr,  Gordon! 
How  ever  did  you  get  to  this  place?" 

"  Never  mind  how  we  got  here,"  sna].  ped 
Pill.  "  We're  here,  all  righi.  The  question 
is,  how  do  you  come  to  be.here?  Why  did 
you  sail  without  our  orders?" 

"  But  I  had  your  orders — ^your  letter," 
stammered  Captain  Hart,  much  confused.. 
"  You  said  that  I  was  to  go  to  sea  without 
you,  and  take  orders  from  Mr.  Dolan.  Here's 
the  letter,"  diving  into  the  pockets  of  his 
jacket. 

"  Never  mind  fhe  letter.   I  didn't  write  it." 
"  Dolan  wrote  it  himself,"  put  in  the  seno- 
rita,  calmly. 

The  skipper  glared  at  her,  speechless.  His 
face  clouded  to  a  dark  purple,  and  then  he 
swore  a  terrific  sea  oath. 

"  Then  I've  been  made  a  fool  i^f,  and  a  liar, 
and  a — a  mutineer  on  my  own  ship!"  he 
cried,  bursting  with  rage.  "You  and  yx)ur 
red-headed  Irishman  '11  get  your  dues,  miss, 
when  we  reach  port.  Gentlemen,  I  can't 
apologise— this  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
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thing  ever  happened  to  mel   But  the  ship's 
at  your  service  now,  anyway,  and  as  for  that 
fellow,  ril  put  him  in  irons.    But  how  did 

you  beat  us  here?  "  ^,,1,,.  •d™^ 

"  Yes,  how  did  you  get  here?"  Miss  Ranon 

demanded. 

"  In  a  balloon,''  I  said,  curtly. 

An  astonished  murmur  ran  through  the 
crew,  who  had  edged  up  to  listen  and  the 
scnorita  looked  us  up  and  down  with  whole- 
souled  admiration.  , 

"You  two  are  men.  There's  no  beatmg 
you!"  she  exclaimed. 

Dumoines  was  gazing  at  her  with  all  his 

^^"'Present  me  to  the  lady,"  he  whispered 
punching  me  in  the  ribs. 

"  Don't  stand  on  ceremony  with  her.  1 
isn't  necessary,"  I  said  aloud.  "  Capcair 
don't  say  any  more.  1  see  how  you  wcr 
fooled,  and  we  won't  blame  you.  Weve  moi 
important  work  to  do.  Do  you  know  whJ 
we're  here  for?  There's  gold-bearing  grav. 
in  that  ice.   Ask  the  hands  if  any  of  thei 
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want  to  hire  as  miners  at  five  dollars  a 

day." 

The  men  tumbled  over  one  another  to 
accept.  Every  one  of  the  crew,  down  to  the 
Chinese  cook,  volunteered,  and  we  had  to 
arrange  to  take  them  in  turn,  to  give  them  all 
a  chance  without  leaving  the  ship  empty. 
They  hurried  the  picks,  shovels,  flume-sec- 
tions and  the  rest  of  the  mining  apparatus 
into  the  boats,  while  we  three  had  our  first 
warm  meal  for  five  days. 

Five  sailors  went  back  to  the  berg  with  us, 
jubilant  as  schoolboys  at  the  prospect  of  big 
wages.  We  found  Dolan  closely  exa-nining 
the  scene  of  our  operations. 

''You've  got  a  good  thing  here,  gentle- 
men," he  began.  "  I  only  half  believed  it, 
but  I  see  that  it  was  no  lie  you  were  telling 
me.  Would  you  care  to  sell,  now— either  the 
whole  or  a  share?" 

"  We  would  not,"  I  told  him. 
"  And  yet  you  joined  partnership  with  me," 
the  Irishman   reminded  us.   "I  got  the 
yacht  " 
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"  You'll  get  five  dollars  a  day,  the  same  i 
the  men,  if  you  want  to  handle  a  shovel  an 
dig  gravel,"  said  Pill. 
Dolan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone,    he  sai 
nodding  to  me.    1  walked  away  with  hir 
'  prepared  for  some  attempt  at  corruption.  15' 

money  was  not  in  his  mind  at  all. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  on  your  word 
honour  just  how  it  stands  betwixt  you  ai 
M  iss  Ranon,"  he  said,  and  to  my  astonishmt 
1  saw  his  red  face  working  and  sweating  wi 

emotion.  „    _  ,. 

"Nothing    stands    at    all,"    I  reph. 
"  There's  nothing  whatever  betxveen  us.  1 
engaged  to  marry  a  girl  in  Southern  C 
il  ifornia,  and  I  trust  that  I'll  never  set  e 

on  Senorita  Ines  again  after  we  land,  fo 
i  '  fear  her  as  I  fear  damnation." 

!  '  "  Faith  and  I'm  powerful  glad  to  hear  1 

same  word,"  said  Dolan,  and  his  bro 
,  ,    ,  asserted  itself  under  the  stress  of  ■^cmot 

i  \  "  I'm  to  marry  her,  you'll  know,  and  its 

\  self  would  die  at  her  feet  if  she  wantcc 
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Oh,  I  know  all  about  her,  and  all  she's  tried 
to  do  to  me,  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  her.  I 
thought  she'd  taken  a  fancy  to  you.  I  thought 
so  first  in  Vermilion,  and  I  was  sure  of  it  in 
Sacramento,  and  I'd  kill  you  this  minute  if  I 
though^  so  now.  I  went  into  this  foolish  gold 
scheme  to  plaze  her,  and  I  played  that  dhurty 
trick  on  you  because  she  came  and  offered  to 
sail  with  me  alone.  I  didn't  care  anything 
about  the  blasted  gold;  I've  business  going  to 
waste  now  that's  worth  ten  of  that.  I  wanted 
to  work  with  her,  that  s  all,  d'ye  see?" 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  me  dumbly, 
pathetically,  and  I  could  see  how  his  passion 
was  eating  into  the  steel  and  flint  of  his 
nature. 

"You're  not  so  bad  after  all,  Dolan,"  I 
said,  softened.  "You're  a  long  way  better 
than  she  is,  I  do  believe." 

"No,  I'll  never  be  in  her  class,"  he 
answered.  "But  I  know  how  to  get  her. 
Money  and  power  are  all  she  cares  for,  and 
she'll  marry  the  man  that's  got  them.  I've 
sweated  blood  to  get  them  for  her;  I've  lied 
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and  I've  robbed  and  I've  murdered,  and 
think  Fvc  got  them  in  sight  now.  I  want 
get  back  to  Sacramento  right  away  to  Ic 

after  them." 

"You're  a  rascal,  Dolan,"  I  told  h 
"And  I  guess  you'll  deserve  all  you  j 
whatever  it  is.  But  your  swindles  in  Sac 
mento  will  have  to  wait.  This  business  coi 
first." 

I  went  back  to  my  companions,  who  v\ 
waiting  for  me  with  considerable  curios 
I  did  not  reveal  the  subject  of  my  com 
sation  with  tl  c  Irishman,  however,  and 
began  work  on  the  gravel  without  delay.  < 
men  worked  energetically,  and  in  a  coupl 
ho'jrs  we  had  rigged  a  flume  that  we 
brought  in  sections,     ad  charged  it  > 
(luicksilver,  and  had  a  vigorous  gush  of 
water  pouring  down  its  length.  Four 
with  shovels  fed  it  with  gravel,  and  Pill 
I  watched  it  with  drawn  revolvers. 

Meanwhile  Dumoines  worked  with  a 
and  the  results  of  this  systematic  and,  foi 
first  time,  really  scientific  labour  were  ai 
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ishing.  When  we  collected  the  tailings  that 
night  and  cl.  ancd  up  the  amalgam  we  found 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  five  hundred 
ounces  of  pure  gold.  One  of  our  seamen,  who 
had  mined  in  Alaska,  told  me  that  only  once 
had  he  ever  seen  a  richer  run. 

We  slept  on  the  yacht  that  night,  and  after 
tiiat  day  we  kept  Dolan  a  prisoner  in  his 
cabin,  though  we  did  not  follow  the  skipper's 
suggestion  as  to  putting  him  in  irons.  Neither 
would  we  allow  the  sencrita  to  visit  the  berg, 
in  spite  of  her  entreaties. 

Next  morning  at  dawn  the  mining  was  re- 
sumed. Food  was  sent  us  from  the  yacht  at 
noon,  and  eaten  in  fifteen  minutes;  then  a 
fresh  shift  of  men  was  sent  from  on  board. 
The  flume  spouted  its  muddy  water  inces- 
santly, and  the  nuggets  and  dust  gathered  fast 
under  the  riffles.  We  had  to  stop  work  and 
clean  out  the  amalgam  twice  that  day,  though 
all  the  nuggets  big  enough  to  pick  up  were 
kept  out  of  the  flume. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  men  surreptitiously 
pocketed  a  good  many,  but  we  made  no 
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attempt  to  search  them.  Just  then  a  nugget 
more  or  less  seemed  ..f  little  consequence,  lor 
the  gravel  was  running  with  continued  rich- 
ness We  were  burrowing  into  the  ice  now, 
splintering  it  out  with  picks  and  pulvensini 
it  to  get  out  the  sand. 

In  one  spot  the  men  found  a  nest  of  nug 
ircts  and  dust  big  enough  to  fill  a  three-quar 
pail  mingled  with  only  a  little  gravel.  Luck 
ily  Pill  happened  to  be  present  when  the; 
uncovered  it,  or  we  might  not  have  had  thrc 
nuggets  of  the  size  of  a  pipe-bowl.  This  ws 
the  greatest  single  stroke  we  made,  but  ever 
night  we  went  back  to  the  yachi  with  a  sac 
as  heavy  as  a  tired  man  would  care  to  lift. 

And  there  was  need  for  every  effort  v 
could  make,  for  the  berg  was  obviously  mel 
ing  faster  every  day.  We  had  drifted  in 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  gre 
cracks  and  openings  were  beginning  to  she 
in  the  i-e.  We  thought  that  we  should  hm 
j^etting  it  in  ten  or  twelve  days  more  b 
■after  the  1-  urth  day  of  work  we  decided  tY 
we  would  have  to  work  day  and  night. 
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Accordingly,  wc  rigged  great  flares  of 
oakum,  old  rope  and  engine-waste,  soaked  in 

tar  or  machine  oil,  and  fixed  them  on  iron 
bars  set  in  the  ice.  The  berg  must  have  pre- 
sented a  weird  nocturnal  spectacle,  if  there 
had  been  any  one  to  wonner  at  it— flaming 
with  smoky  lights,  resounding  with  bbnvs  of 
pi^ks  and  the  shouting  of  men,  while  the 
lighted  steamer  lay  off  ?.  quarter  of  a  mile. 

We  had  to  take  turns  at  sleeping,  and  in 
fact  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  during  the  last  five 
days,  I  never  slept  at  all.  But  I  was  certainly 
asleep,  and  very  soundly,  in  my  berth  when 
Pill  awoke  me.  I  had  supposed  that  he  was 
with  the  night  shift  on  the  ice,  and  I  sat  up 
in  instant  alarm.  He  was  splashed  and  drip- 
ping with  mud  and  water,  and  was  shaking 
me  vigorously. 

"Wake  up!  Get  up,  quick!"  he  was  say- 
ing. "  Something's  wrong  with  the  berg." 

/^s  I  jumped  out  of  my  berth  I  felt  the 
vibration  of  the  yacht's  engines.  She  had 
H-aiied  suddenly  ahead.  I  slipped  on  my  coat 
J  lid  trousers  and  ran  up  to  the  deck. 
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The  captain  was  there  and  Dumoines  and 
Miss  Ranon  and  the  muddy  mining  shift  that 
had  just  come  aboard,  all  gazing  over  the 
rail  at  the  ice  island  that  flared  with  its 
torches  through  the  night.  It  was  not  dark; 
there  was  brilliant  starlight,  and  the  outline 
of  the  berg  loomed  phantom-like  on  the  sea. 

"  I  thought  we'd  better  knock  ofif  work  and 
come  aboard,"  said  Fill.   "  She  began  to  act 

so  queer  "  ^ 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  series  ot  cluli, 
heavy  reports,  like  far-away  guns,  coming 
apparently  from  the  sea  beneath  the  berg. 

"  Like  that,"  Pill  finished.  "  What  do  you 
think  she's  going  to  do?  The  skipper's  got 
up  steam  to  move  a  little  farther  away." 

I  had  no  theory  to  offer.  The  berg  could 
scarcely  be  breaking  up  so  suddenly.  The 
idea  of  a  submarine  volcano  came  into  my 
mind.  I  was  glad  at  any  rate  that  we  were 
moving  fast  from  the  threatening  spot. 

It  was  fortunate  indeed.  For,  as  we  all 
gazed  in  silence  there  came  a  great  rushing 
noise,  like  nothing  else  I  ever  heard,  except 
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perhaps,  the  roar  of  Niacrara.  But  this  roar 
was  crescendo,  and  then  the  whole  iceberg 
seemed  suddenly  to  rise  into  the  air. 

The  distant  torches  went  out.  The  berg 
balanced  for  an  instant  upon  one  edge,  and 
then  fell  with  a  crash  that  seemed  to  split  sea 
and  sky.  Nothing  was  -/isible  but  an  enor- 
mous cloud  of  mist  and  spray  that  spat- 
tered on  our  deck  even  at  that  great  dis- 
tance. 

The  yacht  rolled  her  rails  under,  and  then 
I  saw  a  gigantic  wave  rushing  toward  us,  so 
lofty  that  its  whitened  crest  seemed  to  tower 
up  to  twice  the  height  of  our  masts. 

"Hold  fast,  everybody,  for  your  lives!" 
howled  the  skipper,  and  I  heard  the  clang  of 
the  engine-room  signal. 

Then  we  were  lifted  up — up— till  we  stood 
as  it  were  on  a  mountain  top,  looking  wide 
over  the  ocean,  and  I  thought  that  we  were 
S^ing  to  ride  the  wave.  Then,  with  a  smoth- 
ering crash,  its  crest  broke  over  our  decks. 

For  a  moment  the  ship  was  a  wild  chaos  of 
water  and  foam  that  rushed  high  over  the 
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level  of  the  rails.  I  was  banged  and  whirled 
about,  though  I  clung  to  a  steel  stay  with  a 
death-grip,  and  saved  myself  from  going  over- 
board. Then  the  Chrysalis  emerged,  with 
a  yard  of  water  foaming  on  her  deck  and 
washing  over  the  scatterci-*.  forms  of  her  crew. 

Down  we  went  again,  sliding  sickeningly 
into  the  chasm  behim  the  big  wave,  and  then 
up,  far  up  once  more,  and  down  again,  till  at 
last  we  la>  only  moderately  tossing  on  the  still 
disturbed  sea  and  we  dared  to  look  round. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  call  a  roll, 
and  everybody  answered  to  his  name.  Not 
one  of  us  had  gone  overboard,  which  was 
little  less  than  miraculous.  Even  Miss  Ranon 
had  saved  herself  by  clinging  with  masculine 
strength  to  the  rail.  Dolan  was  safe  too,  for 
I  1  -ard  him  shouting  and  banging  on  the 
door  of  his  locked  r^om  below,  but  no  one 
thought  of  letting  hir.o  •  iit. 

When  the  cloud  of  ir;ist  cleared  away,  the 
iceberg  was  still  there,  bu;  iis  outline  was 
totally  different,  and  it  look' d  truch  smaller. 
We  speculated  for  some  time  upon  this,  but 
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it  was  the  captain  who  gave  us  the  explana- 
tion at  last  of  what  had  really  occurred. 

The  iceberg  had  simply  turned  over,  as  ice- 
bergs have  a  habit  of  doing.  Melting  takes 
place  faster  under  water  than  above  it,  pro- 
ducing an  increasing  top-heaviness,  until  t*  e 
berg  finally  capsizes  and  shows  a  new  surface 
to  the  world. 

It  was  this  new  surface  that  we  saw.  The 
question  was — could  we  still  get  at  the  pay- 
streak? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
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This  was  a  question  that  could  not  be  settlec 
till  it  grew  lighter,  and  we  had  to  wait  fo; 
about  five  hours.    We  put  on  dry  clothes 

had  coffee  brought  on  deck  for  us,  and  re 
mained  there  to  look  at  the  berg  which  la: 
apparently  immovable  as  an  island.  We  kep 
at  a  respectful  distance  during  the  night,  bu 
as  soon  as  dawn  made  the  outlines  plain  vv 
brought  the  yacht  up  to  within  half  a  mih 
had  a  boat  lowered,  and  rowed  round  th 
berg  to  examine  it  closely. 

Our  fears  were  justified.  Even  with  powei 
ful  glasses  we  could  see  no  trace  of  gravel  c 
sand.  There  was  nothing  but  the  green  glai 
of  the  ice.  Evidently  the  gravel  deposits  ha 
not  extended  clear  through  the  berg  and  no^ 
they  were  on  the  under  side. 

"The  mine's  gone — borrasca,''  said  Pil 
using  Mexican  slang  for  a  played-out  leai 
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All  our  mining  apparatus  was  gone,  too. 
Flume,  picks,  shovels,  had  all  gone  to  the 
bottom,  together  with  our  whole  stock  of 
quicksilver.   Luckily  Pill  had  cleaned  up  the 

riffles  an  hour  before  the  catastrophe,  so  that 
not  much  gold  had  been  lost  from  the  flume. 

"  It's  all  over,"  said  Pill,  sorrowfully  con- 
templating the  glittering  mass  cf  ice.  "Noth- 
ing now  but  to  get  back  to  Goldendale.  This 
is  the  sixth  of  June,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes.  Lots  of  time,"  I  replied,  for  I  knew 
what  he  was  thinking  of. 

"  And  we've  got  enough,  after  all." 

"I  should  think  so!"  I  said,  recalling  the 
big  safe  in  the  yacht's  cabin  that  was  crammed 
with  bulging  canvas  sacks. 

"  Enough  to  make  a  big  thing  of  the 
Bonanza  too,"  added  Pill,  brightening.  "  Eh, 
Dick?  We'll  see  Goldendale  a  big  city  yet! 
Oh,  let's  get  back  to  work.  I've  had  enough 
of  this  bloody-war-and-adventure  business." 

My  own  heart  responded  to  Pill's  words. 
1  would  be  glad  to  get  back,  too.  I  was  tired 
of  the  sea,  tired  of  the  fever  and  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  the  hunt  for  the  frozen  fortune,  and 
I  thought  with  unspeakable  longing  of  the 
sunny  little  California  town,  of  the  bee-hives 
in  the  warm  orchard,  of— of  Jessie,  of 
course. 

We  rowed  back  to  the  Chrysalis,  each  si- 
lently occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  and 
climbed  aboard  for  the  last  time. 

"Get  full  steam  up,  captain,"  Pill  cried. 
"  It's  back  to  good  old  California  for  ours!" 

And  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  iceberg  was 
out  of  sight  in  the  west,  and  falling  behind  us 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  I  saw  it 
vanish  without  regret;  I  had  no  desire  ever  to 
sec  it  again,  and  by  this  time  its  ice  is  long 
since  seawater,  and  its  remaining  gold  has 
gone  to  pave  the  ocean  floor. 

We  let  Dolan  out  of  his  cabin  when  we 
were  once  well  on  our  homeward  way,  but  al- 
ways either  Pill,  Dumoines  or  myself  stood 
guard  over  the  safe  containing  the  trea  c, 
The  Irishman  was  extremely  anxious  to  know 
how  much  we  had  cleared,  but  we  did  noi 
satisfy  his  curiosity;  in  fact,  we  -'id  not  knov. 
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the  amount  accurately  ourselves  at  that  time. 
He  seemed  in  no  way  abashed  or  cast  down 
by  his  defeat,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
with  Miss  Ranon,  who,  to  my  surprise,  seemed 
to  have  no  objection  to  his  society. 

Whenever  Dolan  was  not  with  her  it  was 
Dumoines,  for  the  French  balloonist  had  be- 
come most  assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon 
the  girl.  Whenever  he  came  off  guard  duty 
at  the  safe  he  went  on  deck  at  once  to  look 
for  her  and  it  was  highly  entertaining  to  see 
his  disgust  when  he  saw  Dolan's  bulky  form 
lounging  over  the  rail  beside  the  senorita. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  became  a  stand- 
ing, though  concealed  joke  with  the  rest  of 
us;  though  I  would  have  dreaded  the  girl's 
influence  on  our  too  susceptible  partner  if  the 
game  had  not  been  played  so  nearly  to  its 
finish. 

It  was  even  nearer  than  I  thought.  On  the 
last  evening  of  the  voyage  I  had  seen  Dolan 
in  close  conversation  with  her  for  a  long 
time.  They  were  talking  by  the  stern  when 
I  went  below,  and  when  I  came  on  deck  again 
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two  hours  later,  they  were  still  there.  Oi 
noticinj^  ine,  Dolan  called  me  to  them. 

"  Congratulate  mc,  Mr.  Shields!"  he  saic 
and  his  red  face  fairly  beamed.  "  Miss  Rano 
and  I  arc  going  to  be  married  as  soon  as  w 
land." 

Was  it  true  this  time?  I  wondered;  but 
congratulated  him,  with  a  side  glance  at  th 
Spanish  girl. 

"  Yes,  you're  surprised,  but  it's  really  tri 
this  time,"  she  said,  indifferently.   "  I'm  tire 
of  fighting  him.   Besides,  he  has  explained  i 
me  that  he  has  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
on  his  way  to  become  a  great  political  power 

"  Almost  there,"  Dolan  broke  in,  earnestl 
"  Everything's  fixed  right.  I've  got  contr 
of  Sacramento,  got  it  organised,  mappe 
roped  and  tied,  and  after  next  election  I 
liave  a  mayor  and  council  that'll  be  like 
many  dolls  for  me.  You've  no  idea  what  pic 
ings  there  are  in  a  deal  like  that.  In  anoth 
year  I'll  be  boss  of  the  State  Legislature, 
things  turn  out  right,  and  they  generally  do 
for  me.  Then  she  "—indicating  Miss  Ran 
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— "  can  go  and  shine  in  Trisco,  or  New  York, 
or  Paris,  if  she  wants  to.    There  won't  be 

nothin^r  in  the  world  too  good  for  her  to  have. 
What  she  wants  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  and  the  money,  and  she  can 

have  them  by  the  wagon-load." 

"How  about  the  Blackfoot  Mine?"  I 

asked. 

"The  Blackfoot?"  Dolan  glanced  sharply 
at  me,  and  then  doubtfully  at  his  fiancee. 
"Oh,  we've  settled  that  all  right,"  he  said 
vaguely  at  last,  and  the  sefiorita  nodded  as- 
sent. 

J  ^ngratulated  this  remarkable  pair  once 
m.  lot  without  a  secret  terror  of  what  their 
alliance  might  bring  upon  the  land  that  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  hold  them.  Dumoines 
came  prowling  about  just  then,  and  I  called 
him. 

"  Congratulations  are  in  order,"  I  said, 
rather  maliciously.  "Our  friends  here  are 
going  to  be  married  as  soon  as  they  go  ashore." 

The  aeronaut  cast  a  deadly  glance  at  Dolan, 
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a  reproachful  one  at  me,  and  turned  on  h 
heel  without  a  word.  1  knew  how  he  fel 
but  1  had  less  pity  for  him  than  he  perhaj 
deserved. 

We  landed  in  San  Francisco  early  the  ne; 
morning,  and  as  soon  as  business  hours  a 
rived,  Pill,  Dumoines  and  1  went  to  the  Mi: 
to  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  our  bullio 
Dolan  and  Miss  Ranon  vanished  silently  in 
the  city  without  an  adieu.  I  have  heard 
them  since;  every  one  has  heard  of  them;  b 
I  have  never  seen  them. 

There  was  no  trouble  and  little  delay  at  t 
Government  offices,  and  we  presently  had 
express-wagon,  guarded  with  half  a  doz 
six-shooters,  transporting  our  gold  to  t 
Mint.  By  noon  it  was  all  transferred  to  t 
national  vaults,  and  we  had  in  exchange 
great  bundle  of  hundred-dollar  gold  cert 
cates— four  thousand  three  hundred  a 
twenty  of  them.  The  division  amounted 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  d 
lars  apiece.  This  was  not  the  half  million 
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had  hoped  for,  but  it  was  enough,  even  for 
Dumoiiies,  who  had  to  deduct  the  cost  of  his 
lost  airship. 

We,  too,  had  something  to  deduct.  I  was 
determined  to  compensate  the  owners  of  the 
brig  Oregonian  for  whatever  loss  they  had 
suflfered  over  and  above  the  insurance,  and 
further  I  intended  to  look  up  the  relatives  of 
the  dead  captain  and  mate,  if  we  could  find 
ihem,  and  endeavour  to  make  some  kind  of 
anonymous  financial  consolation.  Though 
these  murders  had  been  beyond  and  far  be- 
yond my  plans,  yet  I  could  not  help  a  feeling 
of  responsibility,  and  Pill  thoroughly  shared 
and  approved  of  my  intentions. 

But  this  was  still  for  the  future.  From  the 
Mint  we  went  straight  to  find  a  bank.  Du- 
nioincs  wanted  to  deposit  his  money,  and  Pill 
and  I  wished  to  have  our  pile  transferred  to 
the  bank  at  Goldendale,  to  avoid  having  to 
carry  the  bulk  of  notes. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  excitement  in  the 
financial  quarter  of  the  city  that  day.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  stock-brokers'  offices  were 
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crowded,  and  that  there  were  anxious-looking 
crowds  on  tiic  sidewalk  outside.  There  wai 
an  intensity  in  the  air,  a  nervous  anticipatior 
on  every  face;  and  when  we  turned  the  cor 
ner  upon  the  Pacific  National  Bank  we  foun( 
the  street  blockaded  with  shouting  and  en 
raged  citizens,  and  there  was  a  white  placan 
pinned  to  the  closed  door  of  the  institution 
But  it  was  too  far  away  to  be  legible. 

"What's  the  matter?  "  Pill  demanded  fror 
the  nearest  man. 

"Bank's  closed  its  doors— bust!"  he  re 

plied,  snappily. 

"  But  why?  What's  the  matter  with  thi 
town  anyway?"  Pill  persisted. 

"It  isn't  just  this  town.  It's  the  who! 
West.  1  reckon.  What's  the  matter  with  you 
Haven't  you  heard  of  the  smash  of  the  whe; 
corner?  " 

Wc  most  certainly  had  not.  But  at  h 
words  I  had  a  vivid  memory  of  a  hotel  smo 
ing-room,  oi"  a  sensation  of  terrible  despai 
and  of  newspaper  headlines  that  said,  "  Ju 
Wheat  Still  Soaring—Bear  Failures  R 
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ported."   So  now  it  was  the  bulls  who  had 

failed. 

I  liad  a  morning  paper  in  my  pocket  which 
hitherto  I  had  been  too  busy  even  to  glance 
at,  but  now  I  unfolded  it  hastily,  and  wc 
all  stepped  back  from  the  crowd  to  look  at 
it. 

There  was  the  story,  or  the  latter  half  of  it, 
which  has  now  become  mercantile  history,  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Peabody  corner  in  wheat, 
a  crash  where  the  price  had  broken  at  one 
dollar  and  eighty  cents  a  bushel  and  had 
rushed  down  to  sixty  cents  in  a  single  after- 
noon, while  the  bulls  were  wildly  throwing 
their  holdings  overboard  to  avoid  further  loss 
ant!  selling  all  sorts  of  securiti'^s  to  cover 
margins. 

The  whole  stock  exchange  list  had  slumped 
sympathetically  from  five  to  twenty  points. 
Money  was  tight;  mercantile  houses  and 
banks  were  going  down  one  after  another,  and 
the  West  was  especially  hard  hit,  for  the  bull 
movement  had  been  backed  more  enthusias- 
tically there  than  anywhere  else. 
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Dumoines  and  Pill  leaned  over  my  shoul- 
ders as  I  ran  over  the  stoiy  of  disaster,  tolc 
chiefly  in  the  headlines.  At  first  I  did  noi 
see  how  all  this  would  affect  us,  but  Pill  wai 
quicker. 

"Good  heavens!  the  Goldendale  BankI 
he  gasped,  and  his  tanned  face  turned  almos 
as  white  as  the  newspaper. 

Then  I  saw.  If  the  bank  at  Goldendal 
had  failed  it  would  very  likely  be  too  late  t 
redeem  the  false  note  without  publicity.  W 
might  have  come  back  too  late,  after  all. 

"WVU  telegraph!"  I  'exclaimed;  and  D\ 
moines,  seeing  that  something  was  wronj 
dropped  awav  tactfully,  with  a  murmure 
appointment  to  meet  us  at  the  yacht  th 
night.  In  my  agitation  I  was  hardly  coi 
scious  of  his  departure. 

At  the  nearest  telegraph  office  I  wired 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  I  had  board, 
when  I  was  sub-editor  of  the  Bonanza: 

"Is  the  Goldendale  Bank  safe?  Rep 
quick." 
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Tn  half  an  hour  \\  ,  got  tne  r.ply  at  the  of- 
fice where  we  waite 

"  Bank  closed  doors  yesteiday.  Think  as- 
sets good." 

But  they  were  not  good  enough  for  us.  "  It's 
all  over  with  me,"  said  Pill,  tearing  up  the 
yellow  paper.  "The  thing's  bound  to  come 
out  now.  By  this  time  they  must  have  sent 
out  notices  to  all  their  creditors,  and  Hollis 
knows." 

"But  we've  got  the  money.  We  can  pay 
it — or  double  it,  if  necessary." 

"Oh,  I  don't  suppose  they'd  prosecute.  But 
it'll  leak  out,  and  there's  an  end  of  my  work 
in  Goldendale." 

Pill  looked  at  mc  wretchedly,  his  face  still 
white  and  drawn.  He  looked  twenty  years 
older.  He  did  not  know  that  I  might  be  more 
concerned  in  the  danger  than  himself,  but  I 
wondered  anxiously  if  Jessie  had  delivered 
my  letter  on  the  news  of  the  bank's  closing. 
It  was  not  likely,  and  yet  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  it. 
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"  One  of  us  must  go  down  there  at  once  and 
find  how  things  stand,"  Pill  went  on.  "  You'd 
better  go ;  it's  safer  for  you." 

I  was  not  so  sure  of  that,  and  I  demurred. 
I  insisted  that  he  should  go  with  me. 

"Well,  I'll  go,"  Pill  gave  way  at  last. 
"  But,  look  here.  There's  no  train  till  even- 
ing, and  it's  not  one  o'clock." 

"The  evening  train'll  put  us  in  Goldendale 
long  before  business  opens  in  the  morning." 

"Yes.  but  I  must  be  there  before  it  closes 
this  afternoon.  They'll  be  working  at  the 
bank  till  after  six  o'clock  anyhow.  We  must 
hire  a  special." 

"Hardly  necessary,"  I  said.  "And  it'll 
cost  " 

"  I  don't  care  what  it  costs,"  Pill  cried. 
"  I'd  give  all  I  own  if  I  could  be  there  in  five 
minutes." 

We  hurried  to  the  railway  station.  To  hire 
a  special  train  is  sufficiently  easy,  if  one  has 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  we  still  carried 
our  locked  satchels  containing  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  Government  paper.  There 
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had  been  no  time  to  make  any  disposition  of 
the  money,  and  it  was  besides  not  a  time  to 
trust  to  banks.  There  was  the  ugly  possibil- 
ity that  in  another  day's  time  we  might  be 
fleeing  from  the  law,  and  it  was  better  to  keep 
the  cash  itself  at  hand. 

In  rather  less  than  half  an  hour  they 
brought  up  the  engine  and  the  single  coach 
for  which  we  were  paying  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  wc  were  off  at  last.  Over  the  switch- 
points  of  the  yards  we  rattled  and  banged, 
with  a  great  whistling  and  bell-ringing,  till 
the  city  was  cleared,  and  the  engine  settled 
down  to  her  run  The  telegraph  poles  began 
to  fly  past  faster  and  taster;  the  car  rocked 
and  reeled  as  we  flew  along,  but  not  half  fast 
enough  to  satisfy  Pill's  desire. 

Twice  he  called  the  conductor  and  begged 
for  more  speed,  and  each  time  the  official, 
who  began  to  take  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
our  haste,  promised  to  have  her  "  let  out  an- 
other notch,"  till  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  as- 
sure us  that  he  was  making  the  limit  of  per- 
missible speed. 
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One  after  another  the  Jttle  stations  seemed 
to  whiz  past  as  we  ate  up  the  miles.  I  was 
catching  the  contagion  of  PilTs  hurry.  There 
is  a  keen  stimulation  in  high  speed,  and  I  be- 
gan to  feel  confidence  in  our  luck  once  more. 
I  thought  we  were  sure  to  win  after  all.  We 
were  only  a  hundred  miles  from  Goldendale 
now,  and  my  spirits  rose  at  every  gasp  of  the 
labouring  locomotive,  when  we  suddenly 
slowed  and  stopped  at  a  small  village  station. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  them?  "  Pill  raged. 
"  We  were  to  have  a  straight  run  through." 

"  Taking  water,  perhaps,"  I  suggested,  and 
we  were  going  out  to  look  for  the  conductor, 
when  we  met  him  on  the  platform. 

"  Awfully  sorry,  gentlemen — can't  go  any 
farther!"  he  said.  "There's  been  a  bad 
freight  wreck  three  miles  south  of  here  and 
the  line's  blocked.  It  won't  be  clear  before 
midnight." 

"Oh,  Lord!"  I  groaned,  and  my  belief  in 
our  luck  crumpled. 

"Why  didn't  they  tell  us  of  this  in  San 
Francisco?   What  did  they  mean  by  charg- 
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ing  us  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  train  that 
couldn't  make  the  journey?"  shouted  Pill. 

"Reckon  they  hadn't  heard  of  it  tlien;  it 
happened  since  noon/'  said  the  conductor. 
"  Now  I  expect  you  gentlemen'!!  have  to  wait 
here  till  the  eleven  o'clock  train  comes  down. 
It'll  be  met  by  a  special  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wreck  that'll  take  you  on.  Powerful 
sorry,"  he  added.  "  I  couldn't  help  it,  you 
know.  They'll  refund  part  of  the  money 
you've  paid  for  the  special." 

But  the  money  was  the  least  of  our  concerns. 
This  final  mishap  struck  me  with  an  almost 
superstitious  dread.  The  whole  course  of  our 
adventures  had  been  thus — apparent  success, 
and  then  crushing  failure  at  the  last  moment. 
I  felt  certain  that  when  we  did  reach  Gold- 
endale  it  would  bie  to  find  a  warrant  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  one  of  us,  or,  perhaps,  of 
both. 

Pill  shared  my  forebodings  to  the  full.  We 
even  talked  of  returning  to  San  Francisco,  but 
we  finally  decided  to  go  on  and  face  the  con- 
sequences, bad  as  they  might  be. 
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So  we  waited  for  the  eleven  o'clock  train, 
waited  seven  mortal  hours  in  thai  barren  wait- 
ing-room, guarding  our  fortune  in  bank-notes, 
and  too  full  of  deadly  apprehension  to  talk. 
It  was  the  longest  evening  I  ever  spent,  but 
at  last  the  train  arrived,  took  us  aboard  and 
carried  us  down  to  the  scene  of  the  accident. 
Here  we  got  out,  walked  around  the  smoking 
wreck,  where  a  great  wrecking  gang  was 
noisily  at  w^ork  under  a  blaze  of  portable  elec- 
tric lights,  and  we  boarded  the  waiting  spe- 
cial on  the  other  side. 

This  proved  to  be  anything  but  a  fast  train. 
It  was  a  hastily  improvised  affair,  hauled  by 
a  freight  engine,.  1  believe,  and  it  was  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  early  morning  when  we 
finally  reached  Goldendale.  For  my  part,  I 
was  glad  of  the  darkness. 

There  was  no  one  to  recognise  us  at  the 
station,  and  we  skulked  off  hurriedly  through 
the  darkness,  mak'ng  straight  for  Pill's 
house.  When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  there 
was  a  feeling  of  morning  in  the  air,  and  the 
trees  began  to  stand  out  spectrally  in  the  im- 
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perceptible  brightening.  Pill  knocked  gently 
at  the  door,  and  I  think  we  both  remembered 
the  last  time  when  we  had  come  thus  knock- 
ing in  the  darkness. 

As  before,  a  light  suddenly  flashed  out  up- 
stairs, and  we  heard  soft  footsteps  coming 
down.   The  door  opened. 

"Phil!  Oh,  Phil!"  cried  Jessie,  with  a 
shriek,  and  her  face  turned  white.  She  tot- 
tered backward,  set  the  lamp  carefully  down 
on  the  stairs,  then  dropped  beside  it  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jess?  We're  all 
right.  Is  anything  wrong?"  Pill  exclaimed, 
excitedly. 

"N-no.  I'm  only  so  glad  to  see  you!" 
Jessie  sobbed,  suddenly  flinging  her  arms 
round  her  brother's  neck.  "Dear  old  Phil! 
I've  been  so  worried.   Have  you  been  to  the 

iceberg?  " 

"  Yes.  Is  there  any  news  here?  "  said  Pill, 
unable  to  restrain  his  anxiety. 

"  Any  news  from  the  bank?  "  I  added. 
Jessie  gave  me  an  odd  look.    Without  a 
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word  she  drew  me  aside  into  the  parlour  and 
shut  the  door,  leaving  Pill  in  the  hall. 

Did  you  get  my  letter?  Did  you  give 
them  what  I  enclosed?"  I  stammered  at  last. 

Jessie  did  not  answer.  She  rummaged  in  a 
table  drawer  and  produced  a  folded  paper, 
which  she  handed  to  me.  It  gave  me  a  shock 
of  fright.  I  unfolded  it,  and  saw  in  an  in- 
stant that  it  was  the  fatal  note. 

"How  could  you  have  done  it,  Dick?" 
Jessie  whispered  in  my  ear.  "  It  was  to  help 
Phil,  I  know— wasn't  it?" 

I  flung  mv  arms  round  her,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment her  head  lay  on  my  shoulder,  unresist- 
ingly. 

"  Jessie!  You  angel!  How  did  you  get  it?" 

And  I  rushed  out  to  Pill,  with  tears  stand- 
ing in  my  eyes. 

"Here  it  is.  Here's  the  accursed  thing!" 
I  shouted,  and  my  voice  broke. 

"The  notel  Impossible!  That's  it,  by 
thunder!"  Pill  cried,  and  in  the  sudden  re- 
lief I  saw  him  wink  hard.  For  a  mom  ,nt  we 
all  three  stared  at  each  other  through  a  triple 
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mist  of  tears,  drawn  from  triple  emotions. 
*'  How  did  you  get  it?  From  Jess?  How  on 
earth  did  she  get  it?  " 

"  I  bought  it  from  the  bank,"  said  Jessie, 
proudly,  but  in  a  shaky  voice. 

"  But  how  did  you  know  it  was  there?  And 
how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  get  the 
money?" 

"  You  men  are  helpless  creatures,  even  in 
your  own  business,"  Jessie  replied,  with  grow- 
ing confidence.  "  I  made  the  money  without 
anv  difficulty  at  all,  as  soon  as  I  needed  it." 

"  But  how?" 

"  Well,  1  had  the  four  hundred  dollars  you 
sent  me,  you  know^  Then  I  sold  my  bees  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  " 

"You  sold  your  bees!"  I  exclaimed,  know- 
ing how  dear  her    ^iary  was  to  her. 

"  I  bought  them  back  again  afterwards. 
Then  I  took  five  hundred  dollars  to  Lawyer 
Myers,  because  I  knew  that  he  had  always 
looked  after  your  affairs,  and  I  told  him  that 
I  had  to  have  six  thousand  dollars  at  once. 
He  wouldn't  advise  me  at  first,  but  at  last  I 
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got  him  to  say  that  he  would  sell  wheat  short 
if  he  wanted  to  turn  over  his  money  quickly. 
I  didn't  know  quite  what  he  meant  to  do,  but 
I  made  him  handle  the  money  for  me.  He 
said  he  was  taking  a  flier  in  wheat  himself. 

"Wheat  was  at  nearly  two  dollars  a  bushel, 
you  know.  There  was  some  kind  of  a  corner 
at  Chicago.  Tt  kept  going  up  all  one  day,  and 
I  was  frightened;  then  it  stopped  and  jumped 
about,  first  up  and  then  down,  and  then  I  went 
down — down — down,  till  I  thought  it  would 
never  stop,  ^ots  of  Goldendale  people  have 
lost  fortune..,  they  say.  But  I  didn't.  Lawyer 
Myers  told  me  that  he  was  pyramiding,  what- 
ever that  is.  and  anyway  he  bought  back  the 
wheat  that  I  "  id  sold,  and  brought  me  seven 
thousand  air  two  hundred  dollars.  He 
wanted  me  to  buy  more  for  a  rise  in  price, 
but  I  had  all  the  money  I  wanted,  and  I 
wouldn't.  Then  I  went  to  the  bank  with  the 
money  and  got  that  paper.  I've  been  keeping 
it  for  you.    Please  burn  it— it's  terrible." 

Pill  lit  a  match,  and  the  dangerous  docu- 
ment curled  up  into  a  black  cinder. 
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"Jess,  you're  a  brick!"  Sa.d  Pill,  solemnly, 
regarding  his  sister  with  round  eyes. 

For  myself,  I  was  struck  with  stupefaction 
at  the  recital  of  so  much  nerve  and  devotion, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  good  luck!  I  did  not 
notice  that  she  had  failed  to  make  one  point 
clear  in  her  story,  but  Pill  had  been  struck 
by  it. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  to  know  anything 
at  all  about  the  thing?"  he  inquired.  "Did 

Dick  ?"  casting  a  suspicious  glance  at 

me. 

"  No— no.  It  was  the  letter  "  Jessie  be- 
gan, and  hesitated. 

"What  letter?"  Pill  demanded. 

"  Never  mind  that,  Pill,"  t  interposed. 
"  Jessie,  you  must  have  opened  the  enclosure 
I  asked  you  to  deliver  on  a  certain  date." 

"Well,  you  know  a  woman  isn't  supposed 
to  have  any  sense  of  honour,"  said  Jessie,  with 
rising  colour.  "  But  you  had  written  to  me 
that  it  was  a  question  of  your  honour,  and  no 
woman  would  hesitate  to  open  any  letter,  if 
she  knew  that  the  honour  was  at  stake  of  the 
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man  she— the  man  she  might  forgive,"  she 
finished,  almost  inaudibly. 

And  she  passed  behind  Pill,  slipped  an  arm 
round  him,  and  hid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"But,"  she  added,  raising  it  all  flushed  for 
an  instant,  "  1  didn't  open  the  letter.  You 
had  forgotten  to  seal  it." 


